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OmOB  Olf  SirPBBINTBNDBNT  OP  PUBLIO  iNStRUOTION, 

Madison,  Dec^nber  lOth,  1858. 

To  His  ExoBLLBNOT  A.  W.  Randall, 

Q-overMT  ((f  the  State  of  Wieconain. 

Sn: — ^I  herewith  tnAsmit,  through  you,  to  the  Legislature, 
the  Annual  Beport  of  this  Department. 

I  haye  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

LYMAN  C.  DRAPER. 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To  THB  Lbqislaturb  : — 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  report  annually  to  the  Legislature  : 

^^  An  aostraot  of  all  the  Common  Schf^ol  reports  receiyed  by 
him  from  the  seyeral.elerks  of  the  County  Boards  of  Superyis- 
ors  ; 

^'  A  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Common  Schools  in 
this  State  ; 

^^  Estimates  and  accounts  of  the  expenditures  of  the  school 
moneys  ; 

^'rlans  for  the  improyement  and. management  of  the  Common 
School  Fund,  and  for  the  better  arrangement  of  the  Common 
Schools  ;  and 

^'  All  such  matters  relating  to  his  o£Sce,  and  the  Common 
Schools  of  the  State,  as  he  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  communi- 
cate." 

And  Airthermore,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent ^^  to  open  such  correspondence  abroad  as  may  enable* 
him  to  obtain,  so  far  as  practicable,  information  relatiye  to  the 
system  of  Common  Scnools,  and  its  improyements  in  other 
States  and  Countries,  which  he  shall  embody  in  his  Annual  Re- 
port to  the  Legislature  ;"  and  he  shall  alsoi'^  annually  submit  to 
the  Legislature,  with  his  report,  a  statement  of  his  trayels  in 
making  official  yisits  during  the  past  year,  and  of  his  expendi- 
tures for  that  purpose."  f 

In  accordance  with  these  proyisions  of  law,  I  haye  the  honor 
to  present  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  from  this  Department. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  SCHOOL  REPORTS, 

Appended  to  this  Report  will  be  found  a  full  abstract  of  all 
the  reports  received  from  the  Clerks  of  the  County  Boards  of 
Supervisors.  But  three  counties  remain  to  be  heard  from — 
Burnett,  Dunn,  and  La  Pointe**  Burnett  has  never  been  organ- 
ised, and  no  report  from  it  need  be  expected ;  Dunn  county 
had  the  misfortune,  earlv  in  November  last,  to  have  its  Court 
House  and  countv  records  destroyed  by  fire,  and  thus,  doubtless, 
its  rej)ort  delayea.  La  Pointe  county  has  never  yet  made  a  re- 
port sincfl  the  organization  of  the  State  ;  it  ougnt  to  enjoy  its 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  School  Fund  apportionment.  I 
have  repeatedly  written  to  the  clerks  of  the  Boards  of  Supervi- 
sors of  both  Dunn  and  La  Pointe  counties,  urging  them,  not- 
withstanding their  delay,  still  to  send  in  their  reports. 

As  the  value  of  such  statistics  depends  much  upon  the  con- 
trasts we  make  of  them,  I  shall  proceed  to  point  out  briefly  some 
of  the  lessons  they  are  calculated  to  teach  us. 

Number  of  Children. — The  whole  number  of  children  report- 
ed between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years,  adding  for  Dunn 
county  421,  the  same  as  last  year,  is  264,078 — showing  an  in- 
crease over  last  year  of  22,538.  Last  year's  increase  over  the 
year  preceding  was  27,659 ;  so  this  year  exhibits  a  less  in- 
crease by  5,126  than  its  predecessor.  It  may  astonish'not  a 
few  to  learn,  that  according  to  the  most  recent  statistics  at  com- 
mand, only  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois and  Lidiana — and  in  this  relative  order — surpass  Wisconsin 
in  their  number  of  reported  children  of  school  age.  Were  the 
264,078  children  of  this  State  to  form  in  single  file,  allowing 
each  a  space  of  four  feet,  they  would  make  a  continuous  army 
two  hundred  miles  in  length !  What  an  array  of  children, — ^the 
future  hope  of  the  State  T  Their  educational  welfare  is  a  matter 
of  immense  importance  ;  and  it  behooves  the  Legislature  to  per- 
form their  solemn  and  weighty  responsibilities  to  these  chilaren 
that  their  right  education  may  add  millions  to  the  wealth  of  the 
State. 

School  Attendance. — ^Last  year  the  total  number  of  children 
of  school  age  was  241,545,  of  which  153,618  attended  school. 
This  year,  out  of  264,078,  there  has  been  a  reported  attendance 
of  167,110-T^thus  showing  that  last  year  there  were  87,982  children 
in  the  State  who  did  not  attend  scnool,  and  96,968  of  the  same 
class  this  year.  Some  of  these  reported  as  non-attendants  at  the 
public  schools,  have  attended  private  sdiools,  academies  and  col- 
♦  La  Pointe  County  has  ainoe  reported. 
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leges,  while  ill-health  and  other  causes  have  prevented  the  at- 
tendance of  others.  Still,  after  making  all  reasonable  deductions 
for  these  causes,  it  will  be  found  that  about  one  third  of  all  our 
youth  of  school  age  are  not  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits 
of  th€  education  provided  for  all.  This  is  to  be  lamented.  Yet 
oven  this  is  a  decided  improvement  since  the  organization  of  the 
school  system  of  the  State  ;  for  the  First  Annual  Report  of  this 
Department  exhibited,  in  round  numbers,  only  32,000  out  of 
70^000  children  as  attending  school — considerably  less  than  half. 
The  last  Report  of  the  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio,  shows 
considerably  less  than  one  half  of  the  school  children  of  the 
State  attending  the  public  schools  ;  in  Maine  less  than  half ;  in 
Indiana  the  same  ;  in  Illinois,  by  the  report  of  1849,  less  than 
one  quarter  ;  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  about  three 
fourths.  We  are,  then,  doing  in  this  particular  as  well  as  the 
average  ;   but  we  should  not  be  satisfied,  so  Ions  as  there  is  a 

Sossibility  of  doing  better.  Nearly  a  hundred  thousand  chil- 
ren  in  W  isconsin  growing  up  in  ignorance,  fit  subjects  for  crime 
and  miserv,  and  fit  candidates  for  the  penitentiary  !  It  ought 
not  so  to  be. 

What  is  the  remedy?  I  confess  it  is  not  altogether  clear. — 
The  idea  of  compulsory  measures  to  secure  more  general  at- 
tendance, is  not  exactly  suited  to  the  genius  of  our  free  govern- 
ment. A  late  writer  upon  this  subject  remarks:  "In  many 
of  the  European  States,  parents  are  compelled  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  In  I^russia,  absentees  are  liable  to  full 
school  fees,  and  a  fine  or  a  day's  labor  in  compensation.  In 
Saxony,  nothing  is  an  excuse  for  absence  from  scnool  but  sick- 
ness, and  attendance  is  compelled  by  fine  and  imprisonment. — 
In  Hanover,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  are  charged  with  the 
inspection  of  schools,  where  every  child  from  the  age  of  six  is 
required  to  attend,  unless  sufficiently  instructed  elsewhere.  In 
Bavaria,  no  child  is  allowed  to  leave  school  until  he  has  arrived 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  then  not  without  an  examination 
and  a  certificate,  which  is  necessary  to  apprenticeship  and  mar- 
riage. In  Austria,  all  the  children  from  the  age  of  six  years 
must  go  to  school  till  they  are  twelve  years  of  age.  A  Com- 
missioner from  the  French  Government,  who  has  been  examining 
the  school  systems  of  Germany,  urges  the  necessity  of  compul- 
sory instruction — of  some  system  which  shall  compel  the 
attendance  upon  instruction  of  some  kind  of  all  the  children  of 
the  State.  If  it  is  wise  in  the  State  to  take  authority  out  of  the 
parents'  hands,  it  is  in  such  a  case  as  this.  Education  makes 
the  citizen,  and  the  evils  of  ignorance,  or  a  misdirected  educa- 
tion, do  not  fall  simply  upon  individuals,  but  are  entailed  upon 
society. ' '    In  Massachusetts,  which  shows  so  large  an  attendance. 
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every  person  whodoes  not  send  his  child,  between  the  wee  of 
ei^tand  foarteen  years,  to  sdhool,  at  least  twelve  weeks,  of 
wmdh  six  weeks  shall  be  consecatiye,  during  each  year,  is  sub* 
ject  to  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars,  nnless  rendering  a  sufficient,  ex* 
cose. 

While  our  State  is  probably  not  yet  jMrepared  to  adopt  com- 
pulsory measures,  I  would  respectfdily  suggest  whether  persuasive 
influences  may  not  be  resorted  to  with  pr^t?  Some  States  are 
agitating  the  idea,  whether  apportioninu^g  their  School  Funds, 
not  to  the  whole  number  of  cmldren,  but  to  the  attendancSymigjiA 
not  prove  an  incentive  to  the  districts  to  secure  as  full  an  atten* 
dance  as  possible?  Hon.  Hbket  Barnard  suggests,  whether 
this  proposition  mieht  not  be  combined  with  the  present  practice 
— say  one  half  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  20  to  the  whole 
number  of  children,  and  the  other  half  to  attendance  ;  and,  fur- 
thermore, whether  the  longer  and  more  punctually  parents  send 
their  children  to  school,  the  less  in  proportion  should  be  their 
local  school  tax?  We  should  be  thus  holding  out  powerful  mo- 
tives for  attendance.  If  it  should  be  thought,  that  this  mixed 
SBtem  of  apportioning  the  School  money  would  not  be  in  accor- 
nce  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  an  amendment  to 
that  instrument,  in  a  matter  of  so  vital  importance,  might  be 
deemed  not  only  necessary,  but  indispensable  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people. 

Length  of  SchooU. — The  first  School  B^ort  of  this  State, 
nine  years  ago,  gave  a  trifle  less  than  four  months  as  the  average 
length  of  time  the  schools  in  the  State  were  taught.  This  aver- 
age has  steadily  increased,  until  this  year's  statistics  show  five 
and  three-fifths  months.  Out  of  fifty-two  Counties  reported, 
thirty-five  of  them  exhibit  an  average  of  firom  five  to  eight 
months  and  three  quarters ;  fourteen  others  range  from  four  to  < 
five  months,  and  three  Counties  less  than  four  months.  It  is  un- 
questionably a  struggle  for  not  a  few  of  the  frontier  districts  to 
provide  the  necessary  means  to  maintain  even  a  three  month's 
school ;  yet  does  not  the  general  cause  of  education  demand  that 
the  State  should  take  a  step  in  advance,  and  require  a  four  month's 
school  to  be  kept,  in  order  to  share  in  the  School  Fund  appor- 
tionment ?  Such  an.  amendment  would  not,  I  should  think,  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution,  which  requires  ^^at  least  a  three 
month's"  school — this  is  simply  the  minimum,  and  by  the-same 
article  it  is  provided,  that  ^^  provisions  shall  be  made  by  law  for 
the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  School  Fund;"  and  among 
such  provisions  it  would,  I  should  conceive,  be  eminently  proper, 
and  strictly  within  the  province  of  the  Legislature,  to  elevate 
this  standard  if  they  thought  the  best  interests  of  education  re- 
(^uired  it.  I  should  much  rather  suggest  a  six  month's  school, 
instead  of  four,  but  I  feel  for  the  poor  people  in  the  sparsely  set^ 
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tied  frontiers,  strugeling  as  the^  are  with  poverty ;  and  should 
greatly  fear  tnat  socn  an  extension  at  present,  like  an  ezcessire 
tariff,  would  prove  prohibitory  in  its  operation,  and  thus  deprive 
them  of  schools  altogether.  But  an  extension  to  four  months, 
I  believe,  would  not  be  oppressive,  but  would  prove  apowerftd 
impetus  to  the  0'eat  cause  of  eduoation  in  our  State. 

jfwnJber  of  districts. — The  number  of  separate  districts  in 
the  State  is  8,181,  and  1,566  parts  of  districts,  which  form  joint 
districts — and  estimating  two  and  a  half  parts  as  equal  to  a 
district,  we  shall  have  626  to  add.  to  the  8,181,  giving  a  grand 
total  of  8,807  districts.  Last  year  there  were  reported  8,018 
districts,  1,860  parts  or  544  jomt  districts,  making  altogether 
8,562  districts.  There  is  an  increase  of  245  districts  over  last 
year ;  and  the  total  number  has  very  nearly  doubled  since  the 
organization  of  the  State.  This  increase  has  resulted  from  an 
extension  of  our  settlements,  and  also  from  the  very  iiyurious 
practice  of  dividing  and  thus  ensmalling  their  number. 

Number  and  value  of  School  Mouses, — Nine  years  ago,  when 
the  first  School  Report  was  made,  674  school  houses  were  report- 
ed, nearly  one  half  of  which  were  of  log  construction ;  last  year 
the  total  number  was  2,945 ;  this  year  8,482,  of  which  something 
over  one  third  are  logs — increase  of  school  houses  over  last  year 
687. 

The  total  valuation  of  the  school  house  property  of  Wiscon- 
sin nine  years  ago  was  $76,810  76  ;  last  year,  $868,478  49  ; 
this  year,$l,127,191  69 — increase  in  valuation  since  last  year, 
$2  )8,718  20.  The  8,482  school  houses  in  the  State  range  in 
value  as  duly  reported  to  this  Department,  from  one  cent  to 
$2>5,000— averaging  $821  68.  Milwaukee  reports  the  most  costly 
school  house,  $28,000;  Janesville  one  at  $26,000;  Racine 
one  at  $12,000 ;  Dodge,  Kenosha  and  La  Crosse,  one  each  at 
$10,000 ;  Sheboygan  and  Waukesha,  one  each  at  $8,000 ;  Dane 
one  at  $6,000 ;  6rant,  Jefferson  and  Outagamie,  one  each  at 
$6,000 ;  Brown,  Portage  and  Winnebago,  one  each  at  $4,000  ; 
Fond  du  Lac,  Green,  Ozaukee,  Richland  and  Sauk,  one  each  at 
$8,000 ;  and  Manitowoc,  Eau  Claire,  Juneau  and  Waushara,  one 
each  at  $2,000.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  liberality  and  en- 
lightened zeal  of  these  several  localities,  that  they  have  done  so 
nobly  in  this  direction ;  and  especially  so  to  the  new  frontier 
counties  of  La  Crosse,  Outagamie,  Fortage,  Richland,  Sauk, 
Eau  Claire,  Juneau  and  Waushara.  Other  frontier  counties  have 
also  done  exceedingly  well — Green  Lake,  one  school  house, 
$2,600 ;  Pierce  and  0t.  Croix  one  each,  at  $1,600 ;  Bad  Ax,  one 
at  $1,800 ;  and  Chippewa,  one  at  $1,225. 

Nine  years  ago  there  were  611  school  house  sites  containing 
less  than  an  acre ;  last  year,  2,869 ;  this  year,  8,060 — increase 
over  last  year  nearly  TOO.    There  would  appear  to  be  something^ 
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orer  700  Bchool  house  sites  oontaming  an  acre  or  more.    There 
were^  nine  years  since^  682  school  hoase  sites  uninclosed ;  last 

J  ear,  2,470 ;  this  year,  8,099 — showing  only  about  700  school 
ouse  sites  enclosed,  or  one  in  about  every  nve  and  a  half.  This 
exhibits  a  sad  neglect ;  for  where  there  are  no  enclosures,  we  can 
hardly  expect  that  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  shade  trees, 
and  other  out  door  culture  and  neatness,  so  well  calculated  to  add 
charms  and  attractions  to  the  school  house  and  its  surroundings. 
But  few  of  us  fully  realize  the  influence  of  these  apparently 
minor  matters,  in  either  attracting  the  youthful  mind  to,  or  re- 
pelling it  from,  the  school  and  all  its  attendant  blessings. 

There  were,  nine  years  ago,  881  school  houses  without  black- 
boards ;  last  year,  940 ;  and  this  year,  l,072-*thus  showing  nearly 
ly  one  quarter  of  the  school  houses  destitute  of  this  very  impor- 
tant appendage.  Nine  years  since,  474  school  houses  were  with- 
out out-line  maps ;  last  year,  2,482 ;  and  this  year,  2,346— tibus 
showing  nearlytwo-fifths  of  the  school  houses  destitute. 

Teachers*  Wages. — ^Nine  years  ago,  the  average  of  wages 
paid  to  male  teachers  per  month  was  $16  22,  and  to  female 
teachers  $6  92;  last  year  to  male  teachers  $24  60,  and  to  female 
teachers  $16  16;  and  this  year  to  male  teachers  $27  02,  and  to 
female  teachers  $14  92 — ^an  increase  on  male  teachers  of  $2  42, 
and  a  decrease  on  female  teachers  of  24  cents.  In  Douglas  coun* 
ty,  the  highest  wages  were  this  year  paid  to  a  male  teacher,  $60 
per  month;  in  Bu£jo  county  the  lowest,  $20  41;  while  in  Dong- 
fas  county  also  the  highest  wages  were  paid  to  a  female  teacher, 
$29  00,  and  in  Adams  the  lowest,  $9  68.  It  will  be  seen,  that 
in  the  course  of  nine  years  teachers'  wages  have  very  nearly 
doubled — the  wages  of  female  teachers  more  than  doubled;  and 
this  may  be  reganled  as  a  fair  index  of  the  advanced  character 
of  the  schools  themselves,  and  the  value  of  the  instruction  im-  . 
parted.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  gratifying  progreos 
made  from  1849  to  the  present  time: 


Tears. 

ATOrage  aniH 
paid  Male 
Teaohen. 

ATeraf^e  am'i 
£aid  Female 
Teaohen. 

1849 

$15  22 
17  14 

17  15 
15  88 
18.17 

18  75 
28  10 
25  88 
24  80 
27  02 

C 

$6  02 
8  97 

1850 

1851 

8  86 

1852 

8  64 

1858 

9  94 

1854 

11  00 

1856 

12  08  ' 

1856     

18  80 

1857 

15  16 

1858 

14  92 

2» 
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School  Librmries. — The  total  number  of  Sdiool  Distriot 
Libraries  reported  last  year,  1,103;  this  year  1,875 — ^increase 
272;  total  number  of  Yolumes  last  year  28,628;  this  year  88,756 
•-'-'apparent  increase  10,127  yoliunes.  Jad^ff  from  the  faot  that 
more  counties  this  year  report  an  increase  m  tkeir  libraries,  than 
report  money  expended  for  tite  purpose,  it  is  reasonable  to  pre^ 
sume  that  either  all  the  expenditure  for  books  is  not  reported,  or 
that  books  were  returned  this  year  which  were  neglected  last 
year.     So  that  it  is  not  (possible  to  get  at  the  amount  really  ex- 

!>eiided  for  Hbrary  purposes.  Last  year  19,504  volumes  were 
oaned  for  reading;  this  year  81,104— showing  the  very  marked 
increase  oyer  last  year  of  14,600  volumes  loaned  to  readers. 
From  1849  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  an  average  of  less 
than  a  volume  a  year  added  to  the  School  District  Libraries  of 
the  State — a  fiict  that  should  not  only  cause  profound  regret,  but 
arouse  us  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  improved  Sdiool  Li- 
brary system.  Lnpressed  with  the  uncommon  importance  of  this 
matter,  special  pains  have  been  taken,  by  personal  visits  and 
correspondenee,  to  learn  the  practical  workmgs  of  the  library 
systems  of  other  States;  and  this  whole  subject  will  be  pres^tea, 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Report,  in  all  its  bearings,  together 
with  such  practical  deductions  as  the  facts  and  experiences  group* 
ed  together  would  seem  to  warrant. 

These  educational  &ct8,  as  a  whole,  show  that  we  are  makins 
progress  in  Wisconsin.  Schools  and  school-houses,  pupils  and 
attendance,  are  steadily  increasing;  and  the  increased  demand 
for  better  qualified  teacners,  and  the  increased  wages  they  receive 
for  their  services,  are  gratifying  and  unmistakened  evidences  that 
tiie  good  work  is  gradually  advancing  and  improving.  The  estab- 
lishment of  Normal  Schools,  the  growing  interest  manifested  in 
the  Teachers'  State  Convention,  together  with  the  measure  of 
success  and  usefulness  attendant  upon  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of 
EdubcatioUy  are  so  many  additional  evidences  of  progress,  which 
should  not  be  lightly  esteemed  or  overlooked  in  making  up   the 

fmeral  estimate  of  the  onward  march  of  education  in  Wisconsin, 
hat  cause  which  last  year  expended  for  teachers'  wages  alone 
over  two  hundred  una  seventy  thousand  dollars^  and  this  year 
over  three  hundred  and  thirtij-four  thousand  dollars— <i\ex  v64,- 
000  this  year  more  than  the  last,  and  over  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  during  the  two  years  together,  is  one  which  very  properly 
claims  the  warm  sympathies  and.  zealous  efforts  of  every  true 
son  of  Wisconsia,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature. 

Education — ^how  vast  the  significance  of  that  single  word! 
It' conveys  to  us  the  idea  of  the  mental  training  of  millions  of 
children  who  are  soon  to  fill  the  places  we  now  occupy.  "  Each 
one  of  these  millions,"  suggests  Hokaoe  Mann,  ^'  with  a  fitting 
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education,  is  capable  of  adding  Bomething  to  the  Bmn  of  human 
happiness,  and  subtracting  something  from  the  sum  of  human 
misery;  and  many  great  souls  amongst  them  there  are,  who  may 
become  instruments  of  turning  the  course  of  nations,  as  the  riyers 
of  waters  are  turned." 

Important  as  all  concede  it  to  be,  yet  how  little  earnest  atten* 
tion  is  given  by  the  mass  of  our  people,  by  parents  and  by  legis- 
lators, to  the  subject  of  education.  It  vitally  concerns  us  aU, 
and  yet  few  seem  to  realize  the  ever-living  fact.  ^^  Improvements 
in  useful,  and  often  in  useless  arts,  command  solid  prices, — ^twen- 
ty, fifty,  or  even  a  hundred  thousand  dollars, — ^wnile  improve- 
ments in  education,  in  the  means  of  obtaining  new  guaranties 
for  the  permanence  of  all  we  hold  dear,  and  for  making  our  chil- 
dren and  our  childrens'  children  wiser,  and  happier, — these  are 
scarcely  topics  of  conversation  or  inquiry." 

The  total  expenditures  of  our  State  for  the  nine  years  since 
its  organization  up  to  the  first  of  January  last,  was,  in  round 
numbers,  one  million  and  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  while 
the  total  amount  of  the  School  Fund  income  apportioned  to  the 
several  towns,  including  the  apportionment  in  April  last,  amounts 
to  $835,820  87,  which  was  distributed  on  the  express  condition 
of  at  least  half  the  amount  being  levied  and  collected  by  the 
several  districts  enjoying  this  educational  bounty,  which  would 
at  least  add  one  half  to  making  it  $1,252,960  55.  It  would 
be  a  very  moderate  estimate  to  say,  that  during  tiiese  nine 
years  past  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  more  has  been  raised  by  tax- 
ation K>r  school  purposes  in  Wisconsin  than  has  been  actually 
required  in  order  to  share  the  State  bounty,  which  would  bring 
up  the  grand  total  expended  for  common  schools  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  State  to  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  together 
with  over  a  million  of  dollars  more  for  school-house  property—* 
thus  exceeding,  by  more  than  one-quarter,  all  other  State  expen- 
ditures for  the  same  period  put  together.  Is  not,  then,  the  edu- 
cational interest  of  our  State,  in  its  pecuniary  aspect  alone,  one  of 
immense  importance?  It  may  well  be  asked,  with  the  learned 
Bishop  Bbrkelet,  ^ Whether  a  wise  State  hath  any  interest  nearer 
heart  than  the  education  of  youth  ?"  The  education  of  the  peo- 
ple should  receive  far  ereater  attention  from  our  legislators  than 
^18*  ordinarily  bestowed  upon  it ;  for,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
in  each  successive  session  of  two  or  three  months  of  the  Legis- 
lature, scarcely  as  many  days  are  devoted  to  the  paramount 
claims  and  mighty  interests  connected  with  the  education*  of  all 
the  children  of  the  State. 

"  Now,  sir,"  exclaims  the  eloquent  Edward  Evbrhtt,  ^*I  am 
coming  to  the  point  which  I  wish  to  illustrate  ;  and  it  is  this  : 
What  none  but  a  madman  would  knowingly  do  to  his  body ;  what 
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no  known  commnnitj  of  men,  raised  above  the  abjectest  level  of 
savage  life,  and  placed  on  a  soil  and  in  a  climate  that  vield  a 
competent  supply  of  wholesome  food,  has  ever  done  to  tne  per* 
ishing  corporeal  frame  ;  what  no  parent,  in  whose  bosom  the  last 
drop  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  and  natural  love  was  not 
dried  up,  would  do  to  his  child, — that  is  done,  and  permitted  to 
be  done,  without  scruple  and  without  rebuke,  to  the  immortal 
intellect ;  and  this  in  enlightened  lands  and  in  Christian  commu- 
nities, composed  of  men  who  know  that  they  have  not  only  minds 
to  enliehten,  but  souls  to  save.  I  say  the  monstrous  and  un- 
natural cruelty,  never  practised  to  himself  or  another,  as  far  as 
the  body  is  concerned,  unless  by  an  idiot  or  a  savage,  is  daily, 
constantly,  remorselessly,  practised  upon  that  which  excels  the 
body,  by  all  the  difflerence  between  mmd  and  matter,  spirit  and 
clay,  heaven  and  earth. 

"  The  body  is  not  starved,  except  in  cases  of  cruel  necessity. 
Not  starved  r  It  is  nourished  and  pampered  by  whatever  can 
provoke  or  satisfy  the  appetite ;  the  healthy  child  is  nursed  and 
nourished  up  into  the  hewthy  man  ;  the  tiny  fingers,  which  now 
weary  with  the  weight  of  the  rattle,  will  be  trained  up  to  a  grasp 
of  steel ;  the  little  limbs  will  learn  to  stretch,  unfatigued,  over 
plain  and  mountain ;  while  the  inward  intellectual,  being  will  be 
allowed  to  remain  unnourished,  neglected,  and  stinted.  A  rea- 
son, capable  of  being  nurtured  into  the  vigorous  apprehension  of 
all  trutn,  will  remain  uninformed  and  torpid,  at  the  mercy  of  low 
prejudice  and  error.  A  capacity,  whicn  might  have  explored 
nature,  mastered  its  secrets,  and  weighed  the  orbs  of  heaven  in 
the  golden  scales  of  science,  shall  pass  through  life,  clouded  with 
superstition,  ignorant  of  the  most  familiar  truth,  unconscious  of 
its  own  heavenly  nature.  There  is  the  body  of  a  man,  sound, 
athletic,  well-proportioned ;  but  the  mind  within  is  puny, 
dwarfed,  and  starved.  Could  we  perceive  it  with  our  bodily 
sight,  we  should  pity  it.  Could  the  natural  eye  measure  the 
contrast  between  aiuUy-developed  and  harmoniously-proportioned 
intellect,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  blighted,  stinted,  aistorted, 
sickly,  understanding,  on  the  other,  even  as  it  compares  a  dis- 
eased and  shrivelled  form  with  the  manly  expansion  and  vigorous 
development  of  health,  we  should  be  moved  with  compassion ; 
but,  so  completely  do  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  ma- 
terial sense,  that  many  a  parent,  who  would  feel  himself  incapa- 
ble of  depriving  a  child  of  a  single  meal,  will  let  him  ^ow  up, 
without  ever  approaching  the  oanquet  of  useful,  quickening 
knowledge. 

^^  I  know,  sir,  these  are  figures  of  speech.  The  mind  .does 
not  grow  by  food,  nor  languish  for  want  of  it ;  but  these  simili- 
tudes are  the  only  means  we  have  of  discoursing  of  the  intellec- 
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taal  nature.  I  know  not  to  what  else  we  oaa  better  liken  the 
strong  appetence  of  the  mind  for  improvement,  than  to  a  hanger 
and  thirst  after  knowledge  and  trutn  ;  nor  how  we  can  better 
describe  the  province  of  education,  than  to  say,  it  does  that  for 
the  intellect,  which  is  done  for  the  body,  wnen  it  receives  the 
care  and  nourishment  which  are  necessary  for  its  ^owth,  health 
and  strength.  From  this  comparison,  I  think  I  derive  new 
views  of  the  importance  of  education.  It  is  now  a  solemn  duty, 
a  tender,  sacred  trust.  What !  sir,  feed  a  child's  body,  and  let 
his  soul  hunger !  pamper  his  limbs,  and  starve  his  faculties  I— ^ 
Plant  the  earth,  cover  a  thousand  hills  with  your  droves  of  cat- 
tle, pursue  the  fish  to  their  hiding  places  in  the  sea,  and  spread 
out  your  wheat  fields  across  the  plain,  in  order  to  supply  ike 
wants  of  that  body,  which  will  soon  be  as  cold  and  as  senseless 
as  their  poorest  clod,  and  let  the  pure  spiritual  essence  within 
you,  witn  all  its  glorious  capacities  for  improvement,  languish 
and  pine !  What !  build  factories,  turn  in  nvers  upon  the  water* 
wheels,  unchain  the  imprisoned  spirits  of  steam,  to  weave  a  gar- 
ment for  the  body,  ana  let  the  soul  remain  unadorned  and  naked! 
What !  send  out  your  vessels  to  the  farthest  ocean,  and  make 
battle  with  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means 
of  lighting  i^p  your  dwellings  and  workshops,  and  prolonging  the 
hours  of  labor  for  the  meat  ihat  perisheth,  and  permit  that  vital 
spark,  which  God  has  kindl^,  which  He  has  intrusted  to  our  care, 
to  be  fanned  into  a  bright  and  heavenly  flame, — ^permit  it,  I  say, 
to  languish  and  go  out  1 

^^  But  leaving,  remarks  Mr.  Eyekbit  elsewhere,  ^'  all  at- 
tempt to  magnify  the  work  of  education,  by  pointing  out  the 
astonishing  results  to  which  it  guides  the  well-trained  mind,  a 
much  shorter  method  might  be  pursued  with  one  who  needed  to 
be  impressed  with  its  importance.  I  would  take  such  an  one  to 
a  place  of  instruction,  to  a  school,  to  a  child's  school,  (for  there 
IB  no  step  in  the  process  more  important  than  the  first,)  and  I 
would  say,  in  those  faint  sparks  of  intelligence  just  brightening 
over  the  rudiments  of  learning,  vou  behola  the  germ  of  so  many 
rational  and  immortal  spirits.  In  a  few  years,  you  and  I,  and 
all  now  on  the  stage,  shall  have  passed  away ;  and  there  on  those 
little  seats,  primer  in  hand,  are  arranged  our  successors.  Yes, 
when  the  volume  of  natural  science,  and  Nature  with  it,  shall 
have  vanished, — ^when  the  longest  periods  of  human  history  shall 
have  run  together  to  a  point, — ^those  infant  children  will  have 
ripened  into  immortal  beings,  looking  back  from  the  mansions  of 
eternity,  with  joy  or  sorrow,  on  the  airection  given  to  their  in- 
tellectual and  moral  natures  in  the  dawn  of  their  existence  !  If 
there  is  any  one  not  deeply  impressed,  by  this  single  reflectioii, 
with  the  importance  of  education,  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any- 
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thing  that  oftn  be  urged,  by  way  either  of  illustration  or  arga* 
ment.'' 

THE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

It  is  one  of  ^»  duties  imposed  by  law  on  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  to  propose  ^^  nlans  for  the  improyement 
asnd  management  of  the  Common  School  Fund."  In  compli- 
aaoe  with  a  resolution  of  the  Assembly,  at  its  last  session,  I  had 
occasion  to  enter  quite  fully  into  this  matter,  and  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  its  re-examination,  making  such  additions  and  modifica- 
tions as  the  change  of  circumstances  seems  to  require.  Some  of 
the  statistics  come  down  no  later  than  in  April  last — ^relating 
chiefly  to  land  sales  ;  but  as  few  lands  have  since  been  sold  or 
pre-empted,  the  a^egates  will  remain  about  the  same,  and  can 
in  no  case  materidly  effect  the  general  result. 

The  School  Fund  proper,  after  deducting  the  amount  set  apart 
for  Normal  School  purposes,  amounted,  on  the  1st  of  October 
last,  to  $2,846,846  84— considerably  less  than  the  year  prece- 
ding, owing  to  the  diversion  from  the  Fund  of  $261,598  64  to 
the  Drainage  Fund.  The  interest  on  the  present  School  Fund^ 
at  7  per  cent.,  is  $199,212  04.  There  is  now  in  the  treasury 
the  sum  of  $40,790  07  of  School  Fund  income  ;  adding  this  to 
the  interest  due  prior  to  6th  of  Ma^ch  next,  and  we  should  have 
a  total  of  $240,002  11  for  the  next  apportionment.  This,  as 
experience  shows,  cannot  all  be  collectea.  Last  year  the  figures 
pointed  out  fifty  thousand  dollars  more  than  was  actually  paid 
in,  in  time  for  the  apportionment.  If  we  have  $190,000  to  ap- 
propriate in  March  next,  it  will  probably  be  as  much  as  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected ;  and  this  sum  would  give  about  seventy- 
two  cents  to  each  child,  of  school  age,  in  the  State.  It  would 
not  be  safe  to  estimate  more. 

SOUBCBS  OF  AUGMBNTINQ  THB  SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  sources  of  increasing  the  School  Fund,  as  already  provi- 
ded, are — 26  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
Swamp  Lands  ^  five  per  cent,  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Oov- 
ernment  lands  in  Wisconsin  ;  and  the  sale  of  the  remaining  un- 
sold School  Lands — ^the  item  of  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures 
being  too  unimportant  to  take  into  the  account  in  a  general  esti- 
mate of  this  kind.  Let  us  look  carefully  at  these  several  sour- 
ces, and  see  what  may  reasonably  be  estimated  as  the  ultimate 
amount  of  the  School  Fund,  when  all  these  additions  shall  have 
been  made : 

Swamp  Zand  Chant. — The  total  amount  of  the  Swamp  Land 
Grant,  can  only  be  approximately  estimated.   In  the  report  of  the 
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GkAtimimioner  of  the  GeiidM  Ldnd  Ofioe  of  ISSTytbere  appear 
to  be  2,860,000  acres  of  the  Wiflconsin  siiryeytf  retnmed,  and 
entered  on  ttie  plats  of  that  ofitee,  as  swamp  lands,  and  set  apart 
as  SQch  under  the  Act  of  1850.  Onl^  l,oT4,688  acres  haye  as 
yet  been  patented  to  ihe  State.  But  m  the  rep<Mrt  of  the  Com* 
xnissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  just  made,  it  appears  that 
there  are  2,827,199  acres  of  Swamp  and  Orerflowed  lands,  nndet 
the  act  of  1860,  upon  which  patents,  and  lists  haying  the  effect 
of  patents,  haye  been  iJreadj  issued  to  our  State.  G-oy.  Bash-* 
VOBD,  in  his  last  annual  message,  estimated  the  whole  amount  t^ 
which  the  State  would  be  ultintately  entitled  under  this  Grant^ 
at  not  less  than  two  and  a  half  millions  of  acres ;  but  it  han 
already  preyed  to  be 'much  more  than  that,  and  there  is 
as  yet  a  large  region  6f  country  unsuryeyed  oy  Goyemment, 
and  also  a  large  quantity  of  lands  not  yet  re-ported  as 
Swamp  Lands,  which  must  eyentually  be  placed  in  that  cate« 
gory,  and  inure  to  the  State.  -  From  the  best  information  I 
can  gain  from  the  officers  haying  in  charge  the  Swaonp  Land  De« 
partment;  and  from  suryeyors  and  others,  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  northern  region  of  our  State,  I  think  we  may  safely 
place  the  total  amount  of  the  Swamp  Land  Grant,  at  not  les0 
than  three  millions  of  acres.  The  more  sanguine  place  it  as 
high  as  four  millions  ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  most  prudent,  iXL 
making  estimates,  not  to  place  it  higher  than  three  millions^  A19 
tiie  remaining  portion  of  this  Grant  must  necessarily  be  located 
principally  in  the  remote  wilderness  region  between  our  northern 
settlements  and  Lake  Superior,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  realise  somudi  per  acre  as  that  already  sold,  and  the  ezpenseg 
of  sale  are  to  be  deducted ;  hence ^  probably  a  dollar  and  ten 
cents  per  acre,  after  deducting  expenses,  is  as  hi^  as  it  should 
be  estimated.  Deducting  from  the  estimated  8,000,000  of  acres^ 
the  916,616  acres  abready  sold,  and  we  haye  left  2,088,484  acres, 
which  netting  ^1  10  per  acre,  would  realise  the  sum  of  $2,291,** 
882.40 — ad£ng  one-quarter  of  which  to  the  School  Fund,  would 
be  $672,968  10. 

School  Lands  Un$old. — ^There  appear  to  be  unsold  about  881 
of  the  sixteenth  or  school  sections,  lying'  mostly  north  of  town* 
ship  line  80^  and  thus  mostly  in  regions  yet  omy  partially  sur* 
veyed-^which  would  be  248,840  acres,  and  which,  at  the  minim* 
um  price  of  $1  26  per  acre,  would  realise  $804,800  00.  Non^ 
I  belieye,  of  the  600,000  acre  school  tract,  remains  unsold.  Of 
Ae  Selected  Lands,  selected  in  lieu  of  the  600,000  acre  school 
grant,  only  about  8,000  acres  remain  unsold,  which  at  the  mini* 
mum  yalue  would  realise  $10,000  00. 

Fiffe  per  cent.  jproe^a.-^Wisoonsih,  by  its  Constitution  and 
a&^non  into  the  Union,  ftdly  saiicticiied  by  the  General  Gey* 
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enuneat,  is  entitled  to  fire  per  centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of 
tiie  saJeB  of  public  lands  in  the  State.  But  $22,587  66  is  all 
that  has  been  paid  of  this  fund — ^the  last  parent  having  been 
made  August  28th,  1850.  Its  unjust  detention  since  that  time, 
and  the  reasons  assigned  for  it,  are  well  known,  and  need  not,  in 
detail,  be  repeated  nere.  Suffice  ^it  to  say,  that  by  the  Rock 
Biyer  Canal  land  grant  of  140,000  acres,  in  1888,  the  then  Ter- 
ritory, and  fiiture  state,  of  Wisconsin,  were  made  a  trustee,  and 
held  responsible  for  the  proper  application  of  the  trust  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  constructing  and  maintaining  a  canal  from  Bock 
Biver  to  Milwaukee.  From  various  causes,  not  necessary  here 
to  notice,  the  Canal  Company,  after  four  years'  efforts,  practically 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  alter  having  disposed  of  some  43,000 
acres  of  the  land,  at  $2  50  per  acre,  as  the  grant  required,  and 
used  some  of  the  proceeds  in  surveys,  labor  and  material.  The 
canal  was  not  made,  and  the  remainder  of  the  lands  was  sold  by 
the  Territory,  and  the  proceeds,  together  with  the  dues  collec- 
ted on  lands  sold  on  credit  by  the  Canal  Company,  were  appro- 
priated to  Territorial  expenses,  which  the  General  Government 
was  justly  bound  to  liquidate.  Notwithstanding  this  position  of 
the  affair,  when  Wisconsin  became  a  State,  Congress  admitted 
her  into  the  Union,  with  a  pledge  that  she  shoula  be  made  the 
trestee,  the  same  as  other  new  States,  of  the  five  per  cent,  net 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  all  public  lands  within  her  borders,  for 
the  special  purpose  of  educating  all  her  children.  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  tois,  nas  uigustly  been  withheld  for  a  period  of  over 
eight  years,  as  well  also  as  140,000  acres  of  the  500,000  acre 
tract  of  school  lands  to  which  the  State  was  entitled — as  an  off- 
set for  the'140,000  acres  granted  for  the  construction  of  the  Bock 
Biver  Canal,  for  which  an  arbitrary  charge  of  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  acre  was  made  against  the  State. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  in  past  years,  without  success, 
to  obtain  these  moneys  and  lands,  so  long  and  so  wrongfully 
withheld  by  the  General  Government.  During  the  past  season^ 
Col.  D.  W.  Jones,  the  Secretary  of  State,  made  application  to 
the  proper  Departments  at  Wasmngton,  and  prosecuted  the  mat- 
ter with  his  accustomed  vigor  and  energy.  He  had  made  hicfiself 
familiar  with  the  whole  au^ect,  and  pressed  our  claims  with  such 
an  array  of  facts,  and  show  of  justice,  that  they  could  not  well 
be  longer  denied.  It  was  shown,  that  the  Territorial  Legislature 
had,  in  good  faith,  assigned  the  canal  grant  to  the  company  which 
had  petitioned  Congress  for  it — a  company  composed  of  men 
believed  to  be  responsible  and  enterprising;  and  that  the  acts  of 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  as  is  reauired  of  all  Territorial  leg* 
islation,  were  laid l>efore  Congress  tor  their  approval  or  disap- 
proval, and  this  one  relative  to  the  canal  grant  among  the  num« 
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ber,  and  as  no  word  of  opposition  was  uttered,  it  hence  follows 
that  this  disposition  of  tne  canal  grant  was  tacitly  endorsed  and 
approved  by  the  General  Government,  and  it  was  not  till  twelve 
years  afterwards  that  any  complaint  was  intimated.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  poverty  of  the  Territory  and  people  twenty  years 
ago,  the  company  failed  to  raise  the  necessary  means,  and  conse- 
quently failed  in  their  purpose  of  constructing  the  canal.  Yet 
tne  same  men  in  part,  under  a  new  organization,  constructed  a 
first  class  railroaa  not  only  over  very  nearly  the  same  region  from 
Milwaukee  to  Bock  River,  but  have  extended  it  to  the  Missis- 
sippi; and  that  in  this  high  northern  latitude,  where  a  canal 
would  be  frozen  up  nearly  one  half  of  each  year,  the  railroad 
was  much  the  more  suitaole  and-  serviceable,  and  far  more  sat- 
isfactory to  the  people,  for  whose  benefit  the  canal  was  designed; 
and  that  for  the  transportation  of  United  States  troops,  muni- 
tions of  war,  or  supplies  for  the  upper  Mississippi  garrisons, 
a  railroad  furnishes  a  far  more  speeay  mode  of  conveyanc  ethan 
any  canal,  besides  providing  an  uninterrupted  winter  as  well  as 
summer  communication.  That  this  railroad,  which  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  Mississippi  via  Madison,  and  nearly  so  via  Mon- 
roe, Green  county,  has  given  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  trade  and 
travel  of  the  State,  and  must  have  been  the  means  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  public  lands  finding  an  early  market, 
which  they  would  hot  otherwise  have.done  for  many  years;  and 
that  the  total  amount  derived  bv  Government  from  sales  of  pub- 
lic lands  in  Wisconsin  has  reacned,  in  round  numbers,  the  large 
sum  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  That  in  making  the  canal 
grant,  the  Government  reserved  idtemate  sections  along  the  route 
of  the  canal,  and  sold  them,  or  many  of  them,  at  two  ooUars  and 
fifly  cents  per  acre;  so  that,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Gov- 
ernment lost  nothing  by  the  operation,  as  she  got  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Wisconsin  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  for  the  alternate 
sections  alone,  as  she  would  at  the  usual  Government  rates, 
have  obtained  for  those  sections  and  the  grant  together;  and  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  secured  a  railroad,  which  has  been  far  bet- 
ter to  them,  and  far  better  to  the  Government,  than  a  dozen  such 
canals  as  the  one  contemplated.       ^ 

That  the  Territory,  under  the  circumstances,  did  the  very  best 
it  could — acted  in  good  faith  throughout,  and  saved  much  of  the 
grant  from  the  company,  and  devoted  the  proceeds  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Territorial  government,  whicn  were  justly  charge- 
able to  the  General  Government.  That  even  if  the  Territory 
had  culpably  failed  on  its  part,  as  trustee,  to  fulfil,  or  cause  to 
be  fulfilled,  the  terms  of  the  grant, — or  even  if  adjusted,  and  the 
State  was  admitted  to  be  indebted  to  the  General  Government 
for  the  full  amount  claimed — still  the  General  ^<^ve|^^jae|^Jbi^ 
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no  shadow  of  a  right  to  withhold  a  trust  sacredly  pledged  by 
permanent  enactment,  and  by  a  solemn  sanction  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, for  the  education  of  the  children  of  Wisconsin  for  all  time 
to  come;  that,  therefore,  this  five  per  cent,  fund  should  have 
been  paid  over  to  the  State,  not  as  a  gift,  or  debt,  due  Wisconsin, 
but  as  a  trust,  so  made  by  special  contract,  for  a  special  educa- 
tional purpose;  and  that,  if  the  State  was  justly  indebted  to  the 
General  Government,  which  is  not  admitted,  then  the  State 
should  pav  it,  not  out  of  the  School  Fund,  which  it  could  not  do, 
but  out  of  its  general  fund  raised  by  taxation  from  the  people. 

By  arguments  such  as  these.  Col.  Jones  at  length  got  the 
claim  for  the  full  amount  of  the  five  per  cent,  net  proceeds  of  sales 
of  public  lands  in  Wisconsin,  up  to  1st  of  January,  1858,  passed 
through  the  General  Land  Office,  and  Auditor's  Departments, 
and  only  wanting  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
which  that  officer  withheld  simplv  on  the  ground,  that  as  the 
amount  was  large  (some  $270,000)  he  wished  to  consult  the 
President  before  acting  in  the  matter,  who  was  then  absent  from 
the  Federal  city.  Serious  illness  in  Col.  Jones'  family  at  the 
time,  compellea  him  to  leave  for  home  before  the  President's 
return.     And  thus  the  matter  has  rested. 

I  may  add,  in  this  connection,  that  I  have  been  advised  by 
Hon.  Chablbs  H.  Larrabbb,  one  of  our  members  elect  to 
Congress,  that  he  will  shortly  visit  Washington,  and  push  this 
claim,  if  possible,  to  an  early  allowance;  and  from  his  persisfccDt 
manner,  and  attention  to  public  business,  there  is  great'  hope  of 
early  success,  both  with  regard  to  the  five  per  cent,  fund,  and 
the  140,000  acres  withheld  of  the  500,000  acre  school  tract.  If 
the  former  is  allowed,  as,  it  seems  to  me,  it  must  be,  sooner  or 
later,  then  there  can  be  no  valid  reason  for  longer  withholding 
the  latter.  When  these  claims  are  allowed,  together  with  the 
addition  to  the  five  per  cent,  fund  which  has  accrued  since  the 
1st  of  January  last,  and  should  the  140,000  acres  be  judiciously 
selected,  I  should  presume  that  we  might  calculate  on  five  hund- 
red thousand  dollars  being  eventually  added  to  the  School  Fund 
from  these  sources. 

The  further  addition  to  tl\p  School  Fund  from  the  five  per  cent, 
net  proceeds  of  the  future  sales  of  public  lands  in  Wisconsin, 
can  only  be  approximately  estimated.  Taking  it  for  granted, 
that  there-  are  rally  as  many,  if  not  more,  unsold  Government 
lands  south  of  township  line  80,  as  have  been  sold  north  of  that 
line,  then  there  must  be,  at  the  least  calculation,  fourteen 
millions  of  acres  of  unsold  Government  lands  in  the  State,  after 
deducting  the  school  section  for  each  township.  Deduct  from 
this,  say  four  millions  of  acres  to  satisfy  the  Kailroad  Grants, 
and  two  millions  more  for  swamp  lands,  and  we  will  have  eight 
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millions  of  acres  remaining — suppose  of  this  that  only  six  mil- 
lions should  prove  saleable,  and  toat  shoald  net  eoij  a  dollar 
per  acre,  we  should  eventuallj  be  entitled  to  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  more  from  the  General  Goyenonent  as  the  five 
per  centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  lands. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  these  several  sources  of  revenue  to  the 
School  Funa,  present  and  jprospective,  will  exhibit  an  approxi- 
mation of  its  probable  ultimate  amount: 

School  Fund  proper,  aa  already  stated, $3,845,846  84 

School  Sectiona  unsold,  381.  or^  343,840  acres, 304,800  00 

Selected  Lands  unsold,  8,000  acres, 10,000  00 

Fi?e  per  cent,  due  firom  General  GoT'm't  up  to  Jan.  1, 1859,  say  800,000  00 

FWe  per  cent,  due  from  General  tfroyernment  in  prospectiTe,  say,  300,000  00 

Balance  of  Swamp  Land  sales,  estimated^ 572,958  10 

Withheld  by  General  GoTemment,  140, 00(f  acres,  say  200,000  00 

$4,733,604  44 

This'aggre^te  may  be  diminished  by  the  General  Government 
continuing  uniustly  to  withhold  the  five  per  cent,  fund,  together 
with  the  140,000  acres  of  the  original  600,000  acre  school  tract; 
and  it  may  be  increased  by  the  Swamp  Lands>  eventually  num* 
bering  more  acres,  and  realizing  more  per  acre  for  them,  than  I 
have  estimated.    It  would  not  surprise  me  if  these  lands  should 

5rield  a  million  more  dollars  than  here  estimated — ^thus  adding  at 
east  a  quarter  of  a  million  more  to  the  School  Fund.  K,  there- 
fore, all  these  hopes  should  be  reasonably  realized,  our  School 
Fund  may  yet  reach,  in  round  numbers,  tha  sum>  of  five  millions 
of  dollars. 

We  will  assume,  then,  that  five  millions  of  dollars  is  the  high- 
est probable  amount,  with  vigilani;  management,  that  we  can  hope 
to  attain  for  the  School  Fund.  We  are  apt  very  complacently 
to  regard  this  fund  as  a  most  munificent  one — so  laree,  indeed, 
that  it  would  make  no  perceptible  difference  if  we  snould  now 
and  then  make  some  sacrilegious  fora;^  upon  it.  When,  in  con- 
nection with  this  Fund,  we  bear  in  mind  the  large  number  among 
whom,  not  the  principaJ,  but  the  interest  only,  is  to  be  annually 
apportioned,  and  still  further  reflect  with  what  wonderful  rapidi- 
ty that  number  is  increasing,  we  shall  cease  to  regard  it  as  a 
magnificent  or  inexhaustible  Fund,  but  rather  view  it  as  alto- 
.  ff ether  too  small  for  the  holy  and  mighty  mission  it  is  designed  to 
nilfill. 

According  to  Euler,  in  countries  where  the  greater  numbei' 
of  the  peonle  are  employed  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture^ 
with  few  idle  and  unproductive  consumers,  the  population  in« 
creases  in  a  wonderful  manner — doubling  in  every  twelve  or  thir* 
teen  years.  Malthus,  in  his  well  known  work  on  Population. 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  population  ought,  from  natural 
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increase,  to  doable  itself  in  twelve  years.    But  Wisconsin  has 

far  out-stripped  the  calculations  of  these  celebrated  political 

economists,  as  the  following  table  of  the  successiye  annual  increase 

of  children  entitled  to  share  in  the  School  Fund  apportionment, 

from,  the  organization  of  the  State  to  the  present  time,  will  show: 

Tear.                                                 Children.  Apportionment.    Per  Scholar. 

1850 70,457  $688  00  8,3-10  cti, 

1861 92,168  46,908  87  50        " 

1852 111,888  58,703^  48        " 

1858 123,909  66,128  81  46        " 

1854 188,541  97,949  52  72        " 

1866 156,406  126,906  02  80  1-2" 

1866 188,304  131,812  80  70        *' 

1857 218,886.  141,164  76  66        " 

1858 241,545  181.168  76  75        " 

1869 264,077 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  children  of  school  age  have  in- 
creased with  rapid  and  regular  strides  from  70,000  to  264,000,  in 
the  short  space  of  nine  years,  or  doubled  in  about  every  five 
years.  If  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  teachings  of  the  past  in- 
crease, we  must  learn  that  it  will  greatly  outstrip  in  ratio  the 
augmentation  of  the  School  Fund,  liowever  fortunate  we  mav  be 
in  saving  it  from  being  diverted  to  other  purposes.  We  have 
not  only  the  natural  increase,  which  in  an  agricultural  State  like 
ours,  and  one  so  highly  favorable  to  health,  is  unusually  large, 
but  a  very  large  addition  bv  immigration,  which  must  for  many 
years  to  come  continue  to  be  a  powerful  element  of  increase. 

Mr.  Boot,  our  first  State  Superintendent,  in  his  First  Annual 
Report,  gave  some  estimates  of  the  probable  increase  of  chil- 
dren entitled  to  share  in  the  school  money,  placing  the  number, 
in  1850,  at  91,065 ;  in  1860,  at  231,898 ;  and  in  1875,  at  674,- 
817.  Though  doubtless  regarded  as  chimerical  at  the  time,  these 
estimates  were  far  too  moderate;  for  the  report  of  children  up 
to  September  1, 1857,  shows  ten  thousand  more  than  he  had  es- 
timated for  1860.  Mr.RooT  also  intimated,  that  about  1860, 
the  ratio  of  increase  of  children  over  the  School  Fund  would  be- 
come apparent,  and  that  the  income  of  that  Fund  would  pay  but 
little  over  one  half  the  expense  of  educating  the  children  of  the 
State,  and  in  1875,  not  one-fifth  the  expense. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  thus  far  the  school  children  of 
the  State  have  doubled  in  about  every  five  years.  Let  us,  how* 
ever,  take  as  a  guide,  the  average  increase  of  the  past  three  years, 
which  is  25,232.  These  figures  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  bo  proven 
'Sy  the  experience  of  many  years  to  come,  to  be  rather  below 
tinan  above  the  real  increase.  Even  this  ratio  of  increase,  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  years,  is  wonderful,  as  the  figures 
themselves  will  show : 
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Tean.  Children  of  Sohool  age.  ^ 

1869 264,000 

1860 289,232 

1861 814,464 

1862 389,696 

1868 364,928 

1864 890,160 

1865 416,892 

1866-  •• 440,624 

1867 466,866 

1868 491,088 

1869 : 616,820 

1870 641,662 

1871 666,784 

1872 692,016 

1873 617,248 

1874 642,480 

1875 667,712 

^  1876 692,944 

1877 718,176 

1878 748,408 

.  1879 768,640 

1880 793,872 

1881 819,004 

1882 644,286 

1883 869,468 

1884 894,700 

1886 '...; 919,932 

1886 946,164 

1887 970,396 

1888...^ 996,628 

1889 1,020,860 

1909,  (fifty  yean  hence,) 1,626,600 

These  figures  may  appear  large  to  some,  but  our  past  experi- 
ence folly  warrants  the  steady  increase  they  indicate.  Our  own 
past  increase  from  70,000  to  264,000  children  of  school  age,  in 
nine  years,  is  wonderful.  The  increase  in  Indiana  from  1850 
to  1856,  a  period  of  six  years,  was  158,000 ;  in  Illinois,  from 
47,895  in  1881,  to  646,846  in  1856,  a  neriod  of  twenty-five 
years — an  increase  of  about  600,000 ;  in  Ohio,  from  146,^^0  in 
1887,  to  888,087  in  1857 — an  increase  in  twenty  years  of  almost 
700,000 ;  in  New  York,  from  449,118  in  1829,  to  1,224,127,  in 
1854 — an  increase,  in  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  of  775,000. 
But,  it  may  be  said,  that  those  are  all  large  States.  So  they 
are,  but  ours  is  larger  than  three  out  of  the  four  ;  for  while  In- 
diana has  an  area  of  84,000  square  miles,  Ohio  40,000,  New 
York  46,000,  and  Illinois  55,000,  Wisconsin  has  an  area  of  54,- 
000 — ^with  soil,  health,  timber,  and  minerals  unsurpassed  by 
either  of  her  sister  States.  We  have,  then,  all  the  facilities  for 
ffrowth  and  expansion  that  are  possessed  by  any  of  the  sister- 
hood of  States,  and  may,  as  confidently  as  they,  count  on  a  large 
increase  of  population. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  certain,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
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in  conBequence  of  the  rapid  increase  of  children  in  our  State, 
when  the  annual  apportionment  of  school  money  per  scholar 
must  begin  to  decrease,  and  continue  to  do  so  as  fong^  as  our 
population  increases  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  School  Fund. — 
Indeed,  it  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  table,  that  in  1855, 
the  apportionment  attained  its  highest  per  centage  to  the  scholar, 
being  80  1-2  cents  ;  since  which  it  has  gradually  decreased,  the 
next  year  being  only  70  cents,  the  year  after  66  cents — while 
this  year  it  rallied  a  little,  and  reached  75  cents,  in  consequence 
of  the  immense  School  and  Swamp  Land  sales  last  year.  The 
next  apportionment,  as  already  indicated,  will  probably  not  ex- 
ceed 72  cents.  Supposing  by  the  most  judicious  management,' 
and  by  the  most  fortunate  success  in  augmenting  the  School 
Fund,  we  should  have  in  1889,  thirty  years  hence,  five  millions 
of  doUars,  and  a  million  of  children  among  whom  to  apportion 
the  accruing  interest,  we  should  then  have,  not  eighty  ana  a  half 
cents  per  scholar  as  we  had  in  1855,  nor  seventy-five  cents  as 
this  year,  but  only  thirty-five  cents  to  a  scholar  to  apportion  ; 
and  fifty  years  hence  but .  twenty-three  cents.  The  less  the 
amount  apportioned  per  scholar,  of  course  in  the  same  propor- 
tion will  the  local  school  tax  be  lessened,  as  a  great  many  of  the 
towns  barely  raise  a  sufficient  tax  (one  half  of  the  amount  of 
the  previous  apportionment)  to  entitle  th«m  to  share  in  the 
School  Fund  distribution.  It  is  not  pleasant  thus  to  dwell  on  a 
prospect  so  gloomy. 

These  facts — and  to  me  they  seem  like  stubborn  facts,  that 
cannot  be  successfully  gainsayed,  should  admonish  every  faithful 
public  servant  of  Wisconsin,  who  shares  in  the  solemn  responsi- 
bility of  legislating  for,  and  managing  the  School  Fund,  to  act 
with  uncommon  caution,  and  ponder  well  before  taking  any  step 
calculated  to  diminish  the  School  Fund — a  fund  consecrated  to 
the  holiest  of  purposes. 

With  these  facts  before  me,  I  cannot  but  lament  the  unwise 
policy  of  the  last  Legislature — against  which  I  respectfully  but 
earnestly  protested — ^in  diverting  from  the  School  Fund  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Swamp 
Lanas,  and  adding  it  to  the  Drainage  Fund.  This  latter  Fund 
as  originally  t;onstituted,  embraced  twentj-five  per  cent,  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  Swamp  Lands,  and  is  already  becoming  a 
large  fund — ^large  for  the  purpose  which  it  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish— an  object,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  which  cannot  be  as  per- 
petual as  the  unceasing  and  increasing  wants  of  education. — 
One-fourth  of  the  Swamp  Land  Fund,  cannot,  as  I  have  already 
estimated,  be  less  than  $881,970  09,  and  it  may  exceed  a  mil- 
lion ;  and  it  would  yield  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  dollars 
annually  for  distribution  among  the  favorra  counties  entitled  to 
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share  in  its  bounty.  This,  if  judiciously  expended,  would,  in 
the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  amount  to  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  in  thirty  or  forty  years  to  two  millions,  for  drainage 
purposes  alone,  witnout  encroaching  one  particle  on  the  princi- 
pal. Ought  not  the  counties  more  especially  interested  in  drain- 
age, to  be  satisfied  with  a  fund  which  promises  to  yield  so  large 
a  revenue,  and  generously  restore  the  other  twenty-five  per  cent, 
to  the  School  Fund,  from  which  it  was  taken,  and  where  it  right- 
fully belongs,  to  aid  in  educating  their  children  for  all  coming 
time? 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  in  the  sreater  part  of 
our  State  the  pioneer  settlers  made  their  roacb  and  bridges, 
cleared  up  and  drained  their  swamps,  with  no  Drainage  Fund  to 
aid  them  ;  and  they  did  it  too,  during  an  early  perioa,  amid  un- 
told poverty,  self-denial  and  hardships,  in  paving  the  way  for 
later  and  more  fortunate  adventurers — oftentimes  going  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  to  mill  with  a  single  mst ;  at  other 
times  taking  their  wheat  to  Milwaukee  to  market,  spending  a 
week  or  more  in  the  effort,  and  not  realizing  as  much  for  a  whole 
load  as  would  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trip.  !]^his  class  of  early 
settlers,  who,  under  God,  have  made  Wisconsin  what  it  is  to-day, 
claim,  as  they  have  a  just  righ|^  to  claim,  the  early  restoration 
of  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  net  proceeds  derived  from  the 
Swamp  Lands,  to  the  School  Fund,  and  there  he  left  forever 
untouched^  so  that  their  children  and  children's  children  may 
enjoy  its  common  benefits  to  the  latest  generation.  Is  this  unrea- 
sonable— is  it  asking  too  much,  while  a  sufiicient  fund,  properly 
husbanded,  is  still  left  for  all  needful  drainage  purposes  for  the 
newer  portions  of  the  State  ? 

Whoever  attempts  to  divert  any  portion  of  our  sacred  School 
Fund  from  its  consecrated  purposes  of  education,*  should  feel 
that  he  is  treading  on  holy  ground.  That  noble  Fund  is  the 
hope  of  our  people — ^the  only  hope  of  two  hundred  ani  sixty- 
four  thousand  children  now  nving  in  our  midst,  and  of  millions 
yet  unborn.  They  crave  the  boon  of  education,  which  is  their 
chief,  as  well  as  best,  inheritance  ;  and  for  that  education  they 
must  ever  mainly  rely  upon  the  People's  Colleges,  the  Common 
Schools  of  our  State.  Those  children  need  a  fit  preparation, 
for  they  must  soon  wield  the  destinies  of  Wisconsin.  Every 
dollar  abstracted  from  the  School  Fund,  under  whatever  plea, 
will  yet  have  to  be  replaced  with  more  than  compound  interest, 
or  ignorance,  vice  and  crime  will  be  the  penalty  of  our  children, 
and  our  children's  children  will  have  to  suffer  as  the  natural  con* 
seqaeace  of  our  misffuided  folly. 

i  would  respectfuUy  urge  the  restoration  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  Swamp  Lands,  from  the 
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Drainage  to  the  School  Fund ;  or  that  it  be  Bet  apart  for  a  School 
Library  Fund  ;  or,  if  this  be  not  Judged  best,  that  so  soon  as 
the  income  of  the  Drainage  Fund,  as  at  present  constituted, 
reaches  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  annually,  all  the  sur- 
plus ever  after  be  addea  to  the  School  Fund  income,  or  to  a 
School  Library  Fund,  as  the  Legislature  may  direct.  The 
twenty -five  per  cent,  of  the  Swamp  Land  proceeds  transferred 
bv  act  of  the  last  Legislature  from  the  School  to  the  Drainage 
Fund,  already  amounts  to  $261,598  54  ;  and  it  will  one  day 
reach  from  eisht  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  of  dollars.  If 
it  could  now  be  restored  to  the  holy  and  perpetual  purposes  of 
education,  no  harm  or  iiy  ury  would  occur  to  the  counties  intend- 
ed to  be  benefitted  by  drainage,  for  no  plans  are  yet  formed,  or 
contracts  entered  into ;  and  the  original  Drainage  Fund  will 
prove  abundantly  ample  for  the  object  in  view. 
*  If  I  have  urged  this  matter  with  seeming^  pertinacity,  I  may 
plead  in  justification  the  sentiment  of  La  Fayette  in  the  As- 
sembly of  French  Notables  in  1787  : — "We  are  summoned,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  to  make  the  truth  known — I  must  discJiarge  my 
duty.'*  Having,  in  the  lan^a^e  of  the  Constitution,  "  the  su- 
pervision of  pubKc  instruction,^'  and  being  required  by  law  to 
submit  to  the  Legislature  "plans  for  the  improvement  and  man- 
agement of  the  Common  School  Fund,"  I  snould  feel  that  I  had 
unworthily  shrunk  from  the  performance  of  a  solemn  trust,  had 
I  neglected  to  bring  this  matter  folly  and  fairly  before  you. — 
Having  discharged  this  duty,  I  must  leave  the  responsibility  of 
the  result  where  it  justly  belongs — ^with  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  While  other  States  are  anxiously  seeking  how  they 
may  augment  their  School  Funds,  which  experience  is  proving 
to  be  quite  too  inadequate  for  the  vast  mission  they  are  expected 
to  folfil,  we  should  suffer  no  opportunity  to  pass,  by  which  we 
might  hope  to  improve  ours.  Legislation  can  find  no  nobler 
object  of  attention  than  to  wisely  provide  for  the  best  education 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  now  in  our  midst,  and 
the  millions  vet  to  foUow  ;  for  if  we  do  this  feithfullv,  we  may 
rest  our  heads  quietly  upon  our  dying  pillows,  with  the  confident 
assurance,  that,  in  this  particular,  we  have  conscientiously  done 
our  part  for  the  foture  moral  and  intellectual  well-being  of  the 
State,  and  the  permanency  of  our  free  institutions. 

SCHOOL  VmSTDS  OP  THE  NEW  STATES. 

While  speaking  of  our  own  School  Fund,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  recur  to  the  School  Funds,  in  the  aggregate,  of  the  new 
States  generally,  that  we  may  see  at  a  single  ^ance  with  what 
provident   forecast  the   General   Government  has   treated  the 
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younger  children  of  the  Benublio — ezercisine  tin  unceasing  care,  in 
this  particular,  that  shoula  shame  some  of  our  Western  States 
to  more  vigilance  in  husbanding  and  augmenting  the  noble  fund 
confided  to  their  keeping. 

"Did  I  know,"  remaAs  Judge  Swift  in  his  Digest  of  the  laws 
of  Connecticut,  "the  name  of  the  legislator,  who  first  conceived 
and  suggested  the  idea  of  common  schools,  I  should  pay  to  his 
memory  the  highest  tribute  of  reverence  and  regard.  I  should 
feel  for  him  a  much  higher  veneration  and  respect,  than  I  do  for 
Ltcubqus  and  Solon,  the  celebrated  law-givers  of  Sparta  and 
Athens.  I  should  revere  him  as  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the 
human  race ;  because  he  has  been  the  author  of  a  nrovision, 
which,  if  it  should  be  adopted  in  every  country,  would  produce 
a  happier  and  more  important  influence  on  the  human  character, 
than  any  institution  wmch  the  wisdom  of  man  has  devised." 

"The  system  of  firee  schools,"  observes  Bakcroft,  "though 
still  very  imperfectly  developed,  has  made  such  progress  since  it 
first  dawned  in  Geneva  and  m  the  parishes  of  Scotland,  that  we 
are  authorized  to  claim  it  of  the  rature  as  a  universal  institu- 
tion." In  1685,  five  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  town,  the 
first  public  or  common  school  was  established  in  Boston.  "The 
•  schools  of  Boston,"  nobly  exclaimed  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Hillard, 
"  are  the  best  jewels  in  her  crown.  If  I  were  asked  by  an  intelli- 
gent stranger  to  point  out  to  him  our  most  valued  possessions,  I 
would  show  to  him — ^not  our  railroads,  our  ware-houses  filled 
with  the  wealth  of  all  the  earth,  our  ships,  our  busy  wharves  and 
marts,  where  the  car  of  commerce  is  ever  ^  thundering  loud  with 
her  ten  thousand  wheels  ;*  but  I  would  carry  him  to  one  of  our 
public  schools,  would  show  him  its  happv  and  intelligent  child- 
ren, hushed  into  reverent  silence  at  their  teacher's  word,  or 
humming  over  their  tasks  with  a  sound  like  that  of  bees  in  June. 
I  would  tell  him  that  here  was  the  foundation  on  which  our  ma- 
terial prosperity  was  reared,  that  here  were  the  elements  from 
which  we  constructed  the  State.  Here  are  the  fountains  from 
which  flow  those  streams  which  make  glad  our  land.  The  schools 
of  Boston  are  dear  to  my  heart.  Though  I  can  have  no  personal 
and  immediate  interest  in  them  ;  though  no  child  on  earth  calls  me 
father  ;  yet  most  gladly  do  I  contribute  to  their  support,  according 
to  my  substance ;  and  when  I  see  a  father's  eyes  filled  with  pleasant 
tears  as  he  hears  the  music  of  Us  child's  voice  linked  to  some  strain 
of  poetry  or  burst  of  eloquence,  I  can  sympathise  in  the  feeling  in 
which  I  cannot  share.  May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  rest  upon  our 
schools.  They  are  an  object  worthy  of  allefTorts  and  sacrifices.  We 
should  leave  nothing  undone  which  may  tend  to  make  them  more  ex- 
cellent and  more  useful.   For  this,  we  should  gather  into  our  own 
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stores  all  the  harvests  of  experience  which  have  been  reaped  &om 
other  soils." 

Since  the  planting  of  the  first  &ee  school  in  Boston,  the  sys- 
tem has  expanded,  until  it  now  embraces  our  whole  wide«spread 
Bepublic,  Four  millions  of  the  youth  of  this  country  are  con- 
nected with  the  various  educational  institutions  in  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  ;  their  teachers  number  more  than  a  hund- 
red thousand,  and  the  annual  current  expenses  are  estimated  to 
be  about  fourteen  millions  of  dollars. 

The  new  States  of  our  Union  have  been  favored  as  no  other 
country  has  ever  been  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  I  allude  to  the 
grand  conception  of  dedicating  the  sixteenth  section  of  every 
township  of  the  public  domain  to  the  perpetual  benefit  and  furth- 
erance of  common  school  education ;  and  more  recently,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Hon.  Robbbt  J.  Walkjsr,  while  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  the  granting  of  an  addi- 
tional section  in  each  township  to  the  newly  organized  States  and 
Territories — so  that  under  this  new  arrangement,  California,  Or- 
egon, Washington,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Minnesota,  Kansas  and 
]H  ebraska  have  received  double  the  proportional  amount  of  other 
Western  and  South  Western  States.  It  is,  in  the  language  of 
Hon.  Caleb  Cushikg,  ^^  a  noble  and  beautiful  idea  of  providing 
wise  institutions  for  the  unborn  millions  of  the  West ;  of  antici- 
pating their  good  by  a  sort  of  parental  providence;  and  of  asso- 
ciating together  the  social  and  the  territorial  development  of  the 
people,  by  incorporating  these  provisions  with  the  land  titles  de- 
rived from  the  public  domain,  and  making  school  reservations  and 
road  reservations  essential  parts  of  that  policv." 

Would  that  we  knew  the  name  of  the  member  of  the  old  Con- 
gress, who  devised  the  idea,  and  caused  it  to  be  incorporated  into 
ihe  law  of  the  land,  of  setting  apart  everj  sixteenth  section  of 
the  public  domain  for  a  perpetual  educational  fund  for  the  masses 
of  tne  people.  I  shoula  honor  his  name  and  memory  more  than 
those  of  Solon  or  Ltcurgus  ;  I  should  reverence  nis  wisdom 
and  natriotism  as  I  do  those  of  Washington  and  Fbanelin. — 
But  nistory  is  silent.  We  only  know,  that  on  the  7th  May, 
1784,  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  for  that  purpose, 
introduced  into  the  old  Congress  an  ordinance  for  ascertaining 
the  mode  of  locating  and  disposing  of  lands  in  the  Western  ter- 
ritory, which  did  not,  however,  pass  ;  but  it  contained  no  pro- 
vision for  reservations  for  school  purposes.  Mr.  Jefferson  then  left 
Congress  to  represent  our  country  at  the  Court  of  France. — 
But  on  the  4th  of  March,  1785,  another  ordinance  for  disposing 
of  the  public  lands  in  the  West,  was  introduced  in  Congress — 
by  whom,  the  printed  Journals  do  not  inform  us  ;  that  on  the 
16th  of  the  same  month,  it  was  re-committed  to  a  committee 
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contdsting  of  Tierce  Long,  of  New  Hampshire,  Rufus  Kinff,  of 
Mafisachnsetts,  David  HowelL  of  Rhode  iBland,  Wm.  S.  John- 
son, of  Connecticut,  R.  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  Charles 
Stewart,  of  New  Jersey,  Joseph  Gardner  of  Pennsylvania,  John 
Henry,  of  Maryland,  William  Grayson,  of  Virginia,  Hugh  Wil- 
liamson, of  North  Carolina,  John  Bitll,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
William  Houston,  of  Georgia.  On  the  14th  of  April  following, 
this  committee  reported  the  ordinance — ^by  whom  reported,  no 
clue  is  given  ;  which  after  being  perfected,  was  passed  the  20th 
of  May  followins,and  became  the  foundation  of  the  existing  land 
system  of  the  United  States. 

By  one  of  its  provisions,  the  16th  section  of  every  township 
was  reserved  "/or  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  ;^*  or,  in 
other  words,  one  section  out  of  every  thirty-six  composing  each 
township.  This  same  provision  was  incorporated  in  the  large 
land  sale.  In  1786,  to  tne  Ohio  Company  ;  and,  the  following 
year,  in  Judge  Symmes'  purchase.  The  celebrated  ordinance  of 
i787,  for  the  government  of  the  Territory  North-West  of  the  river 
Ohio,  and  which  confirmed  the  provisions  of  the  land  ordinance  of 
1785,  further  declared,  that,  "RELiaiON,  Morality  and  Knowl- 
BDOE,  being  necessary  to  good  government,  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  Schools,  and  thb  means  of  Education,  shall  be 
FOREVER  ENCOURAGED."  From  that  day  to  the  present,  this 
noble  policy  has  been  confirmed  and  extended,  till  its  blessings 
now  reach  even  the  distant  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  fifty  mil- 
lions OF  ACRES  of  the  public  domain  have  been  setj  apart  and 
consecrated  to  the  high  and  ennobling  purposes  of  education  ; 
together  with  five  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
all  public  lands  in  each  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  which 
they  are  situated.  If  wisely  husbanded,  what  a  munificent  fund 
this  is  destined  eventually  to  become  ;  and  yet,  lar^e  as  it  may 
be,  it  will,  with  our  rapidly  increasing  millions  of  children,  prove 
greatly  inadequate  to  the  mighty  wort  it  is  expected  to  perform. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  of  Louis  Philippe,  late  I^ing  of 
France,  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  austere  of  sovereigns, 
that  he  had  caused  to  be  expended  forty  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  defence  of  Paris,  and  had  placed  his  batteries  in  such  posi- 
tions that  their  shots  might  reach  every  house  in  the  city  ;  and 
yet,  at  the  very  first  movement  of  the  people,  he  fied  from  his 
country  with  but  a  five  franc  piece  in  his  pocket.  So  in  all  the 
mighty  West,  let  the  intellectual  batteries  of  the  school  house 
be  planted  on  every  hill-top,  with  the  speciaJ  design  of  throwing 
educational  shot  into  every  dwelling.  In  this  kind  of  defence. 
a  defence  of  moral  power,  consists  the  welfare  of  our  race,  ana 
the  permanence  of  our  free  institutions  ;  and  with  such  a  defence, 
we  shall  ever  prove  invincible.    But  to  accomplish  this  mighty 
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work  saocessfiilljy  we  must  exercise  a  constant  and  eyer-jealoos 
watch-care  over  onr  School  Fund  ;  and  studj  eamestly,  in  the 
fear  of  God^  and  love  of  oar  race,  how  to  make  that  Amd  bxib- 
ceptible  of  ^^  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number/' 

PRIMITIVi;  CONDITION  OF  OUR  ANCB8T0RS. 

There  are  those  amon^  us  who  seldom  or  never  truly  realize 
the  manifold  blessings  of  education,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  of  the  personal  comforts  we  in  this  age  are  permitted  to  enjoy. 
They  have  some  vague  idea  that  our  lot  is  somewhat  better, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  our  forefathers;  but  in  precisely  what  par^ 
ticular,  they  cannot  tell,  ft  may,  therefore,  oe  worth  the  while 
to  revert  to  the  customs  of  primitive  times,  and  see  if  we  can- 
not profit  by  contrasting  them  with  those  of  our  own  day. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  once  roamed  the  forests  of  Europe,  sub- 
sisting on  a  precarious  supply  of  the  spontaneous  productions  of 
nature.  Rude  huts  and  mud  houses  were  their  common  abodes. 
Then  came  the  oppression  of  Feudalism.  Men  with  their  &mi- 
lies,  unsafe  longer  to  live  in  isolated  houses,  were  forced  to  place 
themselves  under  some  chief  or  feudal  lord,  whose  vassals  they 
became,  to  whom  they  paid  tribute  for  the  use  of  the  soil  they 
rudely  cultivated,  and  whose  battles  they  valiantly  fought. 

The  Normans,  or  Northmen,  from  whom  our  English  nobility 
boast  their  descent,  were  literally  northern  pirates,  who  in  the 
ninth  century  infested  the  coasts  of  France  and  England,  and 
from  Bollo,  their  chief,  descended  William  the  Conqueror.  In 
Saxon  and  Norman  times,  it  was  a  very  common  occurrence  for 
the  children  of  the  English  peasantry  to  be  sold  in  Bristol  mar- 
ket, like  cattle,  for  exportation,  and  many  were  thus  sent  to  Ire- 
land, and  some  to  Scotland. 

The  prices  of  lands,  products,  and  rentals,  will  afford  us  some- 
thing of  an  idea  of  the  social  condition  of  our  English  ancestors 
a  few  centuries  ago.  In  the  Doomsday  Book  of  the  eleventh 
century,  we  learn  that  a  carucate,  or  100  acres  of  land,  was 
valued  at.  only  82  pence,  and  four  carucates  at  ten  English  shil- 
lings, and  sometimes  at  only  eiffht  shillings.  By  the  Mama 
Charta,  of  1215,  ten  pence  was  fixed  as  the  price  per  day  of  a 
cart  with  two  horses,  and  one  shilling  and  two  pence  with  three 
horses.  In  1253,  wheat  sold  for  at  28.  6d.  per  quarter  of  eisht 
bushels;  in  1248,  the  King  paid  18s.  4d.  for  87  sheep,  or  6d. 
each;  in  1256,  brewers  sold  8  gallons  of  beer  for  Id.;  in  1272, 
a  laborer  got  a  penny  and  a  half  per  day,  and  a  harvest  man  2d. ; 
and  during  that  century,  <£20  was  the  income  of  an  English 
Knight. 

In  1300,  wheat  and  barley  brought  8s.  4d.,  and  oats  Is.  8d. 
per  qjyiarter  of  eight  bushels;  a  cow  68.;  a  fat  sheep  Is.;  a  hen 
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a  penny  and  a  half;  a  ]^air  of  shoes  4d« ;  and  labor  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  pennies  per  day.  In  1814,  Parliament  fixed 
the  price  of  a  fat  ox  at  168.;  a  cow  128.;  a  fat  hoe  Ss.  4d.;  a 
sheep  Is.  2d.;  a  couple  of  chickens  Id.;  a  goose  z  l-2d.;  and 
eggs  half  a  penny  per  dozen.  Arable  land,  in  Kent  county, 
rented  from  8d.  to  6d.  per  acre;  pasture  at  Id.;  and  meadow 
from  4d,  to  lOd. 

In  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  wine  was  4d.  per  gallon; 
wool  2s.  per  stone  of  fourteen  pounds;  Kendal  cloth,  from  Ss. 
4d.  to  5s.  per  whole  piece;  wheat  from  48.  to  6s.  per  quarter  of 
eight  bushels.  In  1500,  oats  were  2s.  per  quarter,  and  wheat 
6s. ;  ale  2d.  per  gallon;  and  labor  2 1-2<L  to  8  l-2d.  per  day.  In 
the  16th  century,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  house  in  a 
country  town  rented  for  4s.  to  6s.  per  annum,  and  the  purchase 
was  £o.  or  jE6.  ;  wheat  Is.  a  bushel;  malt  and  oats  7d. ;  an  ox  26s. ; 
a  fat  sheep  28.  lOd. ;  claret  and  red  port  Sd.  a  quart;  and  labor  4d. 
to  6d.  per  day.  During  the  civil  wars,  wheat  averaged  £8  12s. 
per  quarter ;  at  the  Revolution  it  was  £1 19s.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  common  laborers  received  4d.  per  day  with  food,  or  eight 
pence  without  food,  and  6d.  per  day  was  all  that  could  be  earned 
oy  the  weaver  by  hard  labor  at  the  loom;  wheat  was  then  50s. 
per  quarter;  native  horses,  though  serviceable,  were  held  in 
small  esteem,  and  brought  low  prices,  not  more  than  50s.  each. 
One  half  of  the  common  people  in  the  seventeenth  century  ate 
animal  food  only  twice  a  week,  while  the  other  half  ate  none  at 
all,  or  at  piost  not  oftener  than  once  a  week.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  English  people  lived  almost  entirely  on  rye,  barley 
and  oats.     At  the  accession  of  George  III.  wheat  was  88s.  per 

Quarter  of  eight  bushels,  barley  20s.,  and  oats  15s.;  and  labor 
8.  to  Is.  6d.  per  day. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  use  of  glass  in 
windows  became  common  in  England,  prior  to  which  paper, 
properly  prepared  with  oil,  was  generally  used  as  a  tolerable 
meaium  for  the  admission  of  light;  and  to  this  day  windows  are 
enumerated  as  among  the  articles  of  luxury  sulyect  to  taxation  in 
England.  The  first  clothing  fabrics  were  manufactured  in  Eng- 
lana  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  in  the  14th  century,  and  called 
Kendal  cloth  and  Halifax  cloth,  from  the  places  in  which  they 
were  made.  In  1685,  the  net  annual  receipt  from  the  chimney 
tax  in  Great  Britain  was  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  about 
nine  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

PREVAILING  IQNORANCB    OF  PRIHITIVB  TIMES. 

Anterior  to  the  discovery  of  printing  and  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, the  most  profound  ignorance  reigned  among  the  masses. 
From  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  many  bishops  could 
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not  read,  aad  Kings  were  scarcely  able  to  sign  tbeir  names,  an^ 
hence  the  use  of  seals  and  sealing.  These  were  the  ages  in 
which  superstition^  witchcraft  and  priestcraft  obtained  an  as- 
cendency so  universal.  Sereral  centuries  after  Charlemagne, 
who  died  early  in  the  ninth  century,  the  German  tribes  consid- 
ered no  knowledge  of  use,  but  that  of  managing  the  lance  and 
the  steed.  The  oarbarism  was  so  great,  that  most  of  the  laity, 
even  the  most  distinguished,  could  scarcely  read  or  write. 
He  who  was  instnicted  in  these  was  considered  a 
distinguished  scholar,  and  he  who  obtained  more  knowl- 
edge, particularly  in  mathematics  or  natural  science,  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  danger  of  being  burnt  as  a  sorcerer.  Mac- 
aulay  tells  us,  that  in  the  twelfth  or  even  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, there  was,  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  very  little 
knowledge,  and  that  little  was  confined  to  the  clergy.  liot  one 
man  in  five  hundred  could  have  spelled  his  way  through  a 
psalm. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  few  English  country 
squires  could  write  their  names — the  peasantry,  none  of  them. 
Of  the  wits  about  his  court,  few  or  none  could  spell  with  decent 
correctness;  and  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  we  know, 
could  scarcely  spell  at  all.  To  most  of  the  court  belles,  and 
ladies  of  honor,  an  English  manuscript  was  all  Greek;  and  Queen 
Mary,  of  William  III,  wrote  of  her  own  and  husband's  "  crotona" 
tioriy^  for  coronation.  The  literary  stores  of  the  lady  of  a  manor 
and  her  daughters,  generally  consisted  of  a  prayer  book  and  a 
receipt  book;  while  the  English  country  clergjrman's  library  was  • 
limited  to  a  bible,  prayer-book,  and  a  well-thumbed  cookery 
book,  the  latter  the  dowry  of  his  wife,  who  had  frequently 
been  his  patron's  cook. 

EARLY  SCARCITY,  AND  HIGH  PRICE  OF  BOOKS. 

Before  the  art  of  printing,  books  were  few,  and  bore  an  incred- 
ible ^rice.  It  required  the  labor  of  two  years  of  a  faithful 
copyist  to  transcribe  the  Bible,  and  hence  copies  of  it  Were  very 
costly.  Plato,  who  was  not  rich,  paid  10,0Q0  denarii,  or  about 
$1,600,  for  three  books  of  Philolaus,  the  Pythagorean;  and 
Aristotle  paid  three  Attic  talents,  nearly  $3,000,  for  a  few  books 
which  had  belonged  to  the  philosopher  Speusippus.  Pliny  re- 
fused what  was  equivalent  to  about  $16,000  n)r  his  common 
place  book — Electorum  Commentarii,  When  publicly  exposed, 
books  were  frequently  protected  by  chains,  and  in  some  ancient 
libraries,  they  are  chained  to  this  day;  they  were  subjects  of 
grave  negotiation;  and  were  only  loaned  to  the  higher  orders, 
upon  ample  pledges  of  deposit  for  their  safe  return.  We  are 
told^  that  even  so  late  as  1471,  Louis  IX.  was  compelled  by  the 
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faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  to  deposit  a  valuable  security,  and 
give  a  responsible  endorser,  in  order  to  obtain  the  loan  of  the , 
works  of  Ilhasis,  an  Arabian  physician.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  solemn  injunction  was  often,  in  former  ages, 
written  upon  the  fly  leaf,  "  Cursed  be  he  who  shall  steal,  or  tear 
out  the  leaves,  or  m  any  way  injure  this  book.*'  The  materials 
upon  which  the  earliest  books  were  written  were  paper  made  of 
the  Egyptian  papyrus  plant,  thid  inner  bark  of  trees,  skins,  palm 
leaves,  wood,  stone,  ivory,  lead  and  other  metals. 

In  more  modem  times,  instances  of  extraordinary .  nrices  paid 
for  books  are  not  wanting.  A  copy  of  the  Boman  ae  la  Itose 
was  sold  for  about  £30  ;  a  Homily,  we  are  told,  was  exchanged 
for  200  sheep,  and  five  quarters,  or  forty  bushels,  of  wheat.  The 
first  book  printed  in  England  was  by  Caxton,  in  1471,  and  bore 
for  its  title,  "  William  Caxton' %  Kecuyel  of  the  HiBtorye^B  of 
TroyCy  hy  Raoul  le  Feuref^  a  copy  of  which,  in  modem  times, 
has  been  knocked  down  at  auction^  to  a  bibliomaniac,  for 
£l,06018s.,  or  nearly  $4,400.  At  the  far-famed  sale  of  the 
great  Roxburg  Library,  in  London,  in  1812,  a  copy  of  the  first 
or  Valdafar  edition  of  Boccaccio's  Decameroriy  published  at 
Venice  in  1471,  in  folio,  a  collection  of  tales,  written  in  the 
finest  style,  satirical  on  the  monks  and  others,  was  purchased 
by  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  at  the  enormous  price  of  2,260 
pounds  sterling,  or  over  $10,000,  when  he  before  possessed  a 
copy  of  the  same  edition,  but  which  wanted  five  leaves — ^for 
which  five  leaves,  as  Lord  Spencer  observed,  he  might  be  said 
to  have  given  £2,260. 

LARaS  PVBLIO  LIBRARIBS. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  comparative  scarcity  of  books  be- 
fore the  discovery  or  printing, we  are  amazed  at  the  extent  of 
the  famous  Alexandrian  Library,  of  700,000  volumes,  and  of 
other  large  collections  of  ancient  times  ;  of  the  twenty-eight 
public  libraries  in  Rome,  mentioned  by  Publius  Victor ;  of  the 
seventy  public  libraries  which  the  Moors  had  in  Spain,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  of  which  that  at  Cordova  contained  250,000 
volumes.  Since  the  facilities  for  the  multiplication  of  books  by 
means  of  the  press,  immense  libraries  have  been  collected  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  civilized  world  ;  among  the  largest  of 
which  may  be  mentioned,  the  National  Library,  at  Paris,  with 
its  million  of  volumes  ;  the  British  Museum,  occupying  nearly 
a  square  in  the  heart  of  London,  with  its  over  800,000  volumes 
of  Dooks,  rolls,  manuscripts  and  pamphlets — upon  which  the 
British  Government  has  expended  over  $12,000,000,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  value  of  the  numerous  magnificent  bequests  of 
individuals.  Of  this  wonderful  collection,  the  manuscript  cat- 
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alogue  alone,  which  serves  to  give  us  some  practical  idea  of  its 
extent,  comprises  628  folio  volumes,  from  the  letter  A  to  the 
letter  I ;  and,  when  completed,  it  is  expected  to  reach  well  nigh 
2,000  folio  volumes.  The  largest  libraries  in  the  United  States, 
are  the  Astor  collection,  in  TSew  York,  and  that,  of  Harvard 
College,  at  Cambridge,  numbering  each  one  hundred  thousand 
volumes. 

OUR  MODBRN  BLBSSINOS— THB   OBLiaATIOKS  THBT  IMPOSB. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  social  condition  of 
our  ancestors,  when  land  in  England  was  valued  at  less  than  a 
cent  an  acre,  and  cows  at  six  English  shillings  a  piece  ;  when  . 
wheat  brought  less  than  four  English  pence  per  bushel,  three 
gallons  of  beer  commanded  but  a  penny,  and  labor  a  penny  and 
a  half  per  dav  ;  and  when  few  or  none  of  the  common  people 
could  read  a  letter  in  the  alphabet.  How  few  must  then  have 
been  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  our  ancestors !  It  may 
be  suggested,  that  longevity  was  the  reward  of  the  simplicitv  of 
ther  lives.  Facts  do  not  warrant  any  such  conclusion.  In  1685, 
which  was  not  accounted  an  unhealtny  year,  more  than  one  in 
every  twenty-three  of  the  citizens  of  London  died ;  while  at 
present,  by  the  improved  condition  in  the  means  and  comforts 
of  living,  only  one  inhabitant  in  forty  die  annually — thus  has 
the  term  of  human  life  been  greatly  extended. 

The  following  graphic  description,  designed  to  represent  the 
Englishman  of  moderate  means  at  the  present  day,  applies  with 
emial  force  to  a  far  more  numerous  class  in  our  own  country  : 
"1  am  lodged,"  says  the  Englishman,  "  in  a  house  that  affords 
me  conveniences  and  comforts  which  even  a  kin^  could  not  com- 
mand some  centuries  ago.  Ships  are  crossing  the  seas  in  every 
direction  to  bring  what  is  useful  to  me  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  In  China,  men  are  gathering  the  tea  leaf  for  me  ;  in 
America,  they  are  gathering  cotton  for  me  ;  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  they  are  preparing  my  sugar  and  my  coffee  ;  in  Italy 
they  are  feeding  the  silk  worms  for  me  ;  in  Saxony  they  are 
shearing  the  sheep  to  make  me  clothing  ;  at  home,  powerful 
steam  engines  are  spinning  and  weaving  for  me.  Although  my 
patrimony  is  small,  1  have  post-coaches  running  day  and  nisht 
on  all  the  roads,  to  carry  my  correspondence.  I  have  roads, 
and  canals  and  bridges,  to  bear  the  coal  for  my  winter  fire  ;  nay, 
I  have  protecting  fleets  and  armies  around  my  happy  country, 
to  secure  my  ei^oyment  and  repose.  Then  I  have  editors  and 
printers  who  daily  send  me  an  account  of  what  is  goine  on 
throughout  the  world  ;  and  in  a  comer  of  my  house,  I  nave 
books — the  miracle  of  all  my  possessions,  more  w<Hiderful  than 
the  wishing  cap  of  the  Arabian  Tales  ;  for  they  transport  me 
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inBtsiitljy  not  only  to  all  placoB,^  but  to  all  times !  By  my  books, 
I  can  conjure  np  before  me  to  vivid  existence,  all  the  great  and 
good  men  of  antiquity.  I  can  make  them  act  over  again  all 
their  exploits.  The  orators  declaim  for  me  ;  the  historians  re- 
cite ;  the  poets  sing  ;  and  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  or  from 
the  be^ning  of  time  until  nov,  by  means  of  my  books,  I  can  be 
where  I  please." 

How  wonderful  an  improvement  in  the  social  condition  of  our 
race  !  To  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  to  literature, 
education  and  Christianity,  are  we  mainly  indebted  for  these 
manifold  blessings.  Their  possession  increases  our  obligation 
to  transmit  tiiem  to  our  children,  not  merely  unimpairea,  but 
actually  augmented  in  number  and  measure.  '^  Common  sehsb," 
says  Bancroft,  ^'  implies  by  its  very  name,  that  each  individ- 
ual is  to  contribute  some  share  toward  the  general  intelligence. 
The  many  are  wiser  than  the  few  ;  the  multitude  than  the  phi- 
losopher ;  the  race  than  the  individual ;  and  each  successive 
generation  than  its  predecessor." 

BOOKS  A  NBCESSITY  AND  A  BLESSING. 

Next  to  the  Common  Schopl,  .we  want,  in  an  educational  point 
of  view,  more  and  better  books  for  the  people  to  read ;  and  this 
is  the  great  Subject  I  wish  respectfully,  yet  faithfully,  to  ur^e 
upon  th^  attention  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people.  I  wiU 
introduce  the  subject  by  a  few  citations  of  high  authority,  as  to 
the  necessity  of  good  books,  and  the  inestimable  blessings  they 
are  calculated  to  confer.' 

<<It  is  chiefly  through  books,"  observed  the  late  Dr.  Chan- 
king,  "that  we  enjoy  mtercourse  with  superior  minds,  and  these 
invaluable  means  of  communication  are  in  the  reach  of  all.  In 
tike  best  books,  great  men  talk  to  us,  give  us  their  most  precious 
thoughts,  and  pour  their  souls  into  ours.  Q-od  be  thanked  far 
bookt !  They  are  the  voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and 
make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  a^es.  Books  are  the 
true  levellers.  They  give  to  all  who  will  faithmlly  use  them, die  so- 
ciety, the  spiritual  presence  of  the  greatest  of  our  race.  No 
matter  how  poor  I  am.  No  matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my 
own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dweUing.  If  the  Sacred 
Writers  will  enter  and  take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Mil- 
ton will  cross  my  threshold  to  sine  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Shaks- 
peare  to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  imagination,  and  the  workings 
of  the  human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his  practi- 
cal wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companion- 
ship, and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man,  though  excluded  from 
what  is  called  the  bei^  society  in  the  place  where  I  live.  To 
make  this  means  of  culture  effectual,  a  man  must  select  good 
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books,  sach  as  have  been  written  by  rieht-minded  and.  strone- 
minded  men,  real  thinkers,  who,  instead  of  diluting  by  repeti- 
tion what  others  say,  have  something  to  say  themseiYes,  and 
write  to  give  relief  to  full  earnest  souls  ;  and  these  works  must 
not  be  skimmed  over  for  amusement,  but  read  with  fixed  atten- 
tion and  a  reverential  love  of  truth.  In  selecting  books,  we  may 
be  aided  much  by  those  who  have  studied  more  than  ourselves. 

"  One  of  the  very  interesting  features  of  our  times,"  contin- 
ues Dr.  Channikg,  '^  is  the  multiplication  of  books,  and  their 
distribution  through  all  conditions  of  society.  At  a  small  ex- 
pense, a  man  can  now  possess  himself  of  the  most  precious  treas- 
ures of  English  literature.  ]Books,  which  were  formerly  con- 
fined to  a  few  by  their  costliness,  are  now  accessible  to  the  mul- 
titude ;  and  in  this  way  a  change  of  habits  is  going  on  in  soci- 
ety, highly  favorable  to  the  culture  of  the  people.  Instead  of 
depending  on  casual  rumor  and  loose  conversation  for  most  of 
their  knowledge  and  obiects  of  thoujght ;  instead  of  forming 
their  judgments  in  crowds,  and  receiving  their  chief  excitement 
from  the  voices  of  neighbors,  men  are  now  learning  to  study 
and  reflect  alone,  to  follow  out  continuously,  to  determine  for 
themselves  what  shall  engage  their  minds,  and  to  call  to  their 
aid  the  knowledge,  original  views,  and  reasonings  of  men  of  all 
countries  and  ages  ;  and  the  results  must  be  a  deliberateness 
and  independence  of  judgment,  and  a  thoroughness  and  extent 
of  information,  unknown  in  former  times.  The  -diffusion  of 
these  silent  teachers,  books,  through  the  whole  community,  is  to 
work  greater  effects  than  artillery,  macHinery  and  legislation. — 
Its  peaceful  agency  is  to  supercede  stormy  revolution.  The 
culture,  which  is  to  spread,  wnilst  an  unspeakable  good  to  the 
individual,  is  also  to  become  the  stability  of  nations." 

"  For  many  years,"  remarks  that  faithful  friend  of  education, 
Geobgb  B.  Emerson,  ^^  and  many  times  a  year,  I  have  passed 
by  the  shop  of  a  diligent,  industrious  mechanic,  whom  I  have 
oiten  seen  busy  at  his  trade,  with  his  arms  bare,  hard  at  work. 
His  industry  and  steadiness  have  been  successful,  and  he  has 
gained  a  competency.  But  he  still  remains  wisely  devoted  to  his 
trade.  During  the  day,  you  may  see  him  at  his  work,  or  chat- 
ting with  his  neighbors.  At  night,  he  sits  down  in  his  parlor, 
by  nis  quiet  fireside,  and  enjoys  the  company  of  his  friends. — 
And  he  has  the  most  extraordinary  collection  of  friends  that 
any  man  in  New  England  can  boast  of.  William  H.  Frescott 
goes  out  from  Boston,  and  talks  with  him  abotit  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Washingtion  Irving  comes  from  New  York,  and  tells 
him  the  story  of  the  wars  of  Granada,  and  the  adventurous  voy- 
age of  Columbus,  or  the  legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  or  the  tale  of 
the  Broken  Heart.     George  Bancroft  sits  down  with  him,  and 
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points  out  on  a  map,  the  colonies  and  settlements  of  Amenca, 
their  circamstanoes  and  fates,  and  gives  him  the  early  history  of 
liberty.  Jared  Sparks  comes  down  from  Cambridge,  and  reads 
to  him  the  letters  of  Washiiiffton,  and  makes  his  heart  slow  with 
the  heroic  deeds  of  that  god-like  man  for  the  cause  of  his  conn- 
try.  Or,  if  he  is  in  the  mood  for  poetry,  his  neighbor  Wash- 
ington Allston,  the  great  painter,  steps  in  and  tells  him  a  story, 
— and  nobody  tells  a  story  so  well, — or  repeats  to  him  lines  of 
poetry.  Bryant  comes  with  his  sweet  wood-notes,  which  he 
learnt  among  the  green  hills  of  Berkshire.  And  Richard  H. 
Dana,  father  and  son,  come,  the  one  to  repeat  grave,  heart-stir- 
ring poetry,  the  other  to  speak  of  his  two  years  before  the  mast. 
Or,  if  this  mechanic  is  in  a  speculative  mood,  Profeifsor  Hitch- 
cock comes  to  talk  to  him  of  all  the  changes  that  have  befallen 
the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  since  the  flood  and  before  ;  or  Pro- 
fessor Espy^  tries  to  show  him  how  to  predict  a  storm.  Nor  is 
his  acquaintance  confined  to  his  own  country.  In  his  graver 
hours,  he  sends  for  Sir  John  Herschel  from  across  the  ocean, 
and  he  comes  and  sits  down  and  discourses  eloquently  upon  the 
wonders  of  the  vast  creation, — of  all  the  worlds  that  are  poured 
upon  our  sight  by  the  glory  of  a  starry  night.  Nor  is  it  across 
the  stormy  ocean  of  blue  waves  alone  that  his  friends  come  to 
visit  him  ;  but  across  the  darker  and  wider  ocean  of  time,  come 
the  wise  and  the  good,  the  eloquent  and  the  witty,  and  sit  down 
by  his  table,  and  discourse  with  him  as  long  as  he  wishes  to  lis- 
ten. That  eloquent  blind  old  man  of  Scio,  with  beard  descend- 
ing to  his  girdle,  still  blind,  but  still  eloquent,  sits  down  with 
him ;  and,'  as  he  sang  almost  three  thousand  years  a^o  among 
the  Grecian  isles,  sines  the  war  of  Troy  or  the  wanoerings  of 
the  sage  Ulysses.  Tne  poet  of  the  human  heart  comes  from  the 
banks  of  Avon,  and  the  poet  of  Paradise  from  his  small  garden- 
house  in  Westminster  ;  Bums  from  his  cottage  on  the  Ayr,  and 
Scott  from  his  dwelling  by  the  Tweed  ; — and,  any  time  these 
tiiree  years  past,  may  nave  been  seen  by  his  fireside  a  man  who 
ought  to  be  a  hero  with  school-boys,  for  no  one  ever  so  felt  for 
them  ;  a  man  whom  so  many  of  your  neighbors  in  Boston  lately 
strove  in  vain  to  see, — Charles  Dickens.  In  the  midst  of  such 
friends,  our  friend  the  leather-dresser  lives  a  happy  and  respect- 
ed life,  not  less  respected,  and  far  more  happy,  than  if  an  un- 
easy ambition  had  made  him  a  representative  in  Congress,  or  a 
S^vemor  of  a  State  ;  and  the  more  respected  and  happy  that  he 
sdains  not  to  labor  daily  in  his  honorable  calling. 
^^My  young  friends,  tus  is  no  fancy  sketch.  Many  who  hear 
me  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Thomas  Dowse,  the  leather-dresser  of 
Oambridgeport,  and  many  have  seen  his  choice  and  beautiful  li- 
brary. But  I  suppose  there  is  no  (me  here  who  knows  a  neigh- 
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bor  of  Ills,  who  had  in  his  earlj  years  the  same  adyantages,  but 
who  did  not  improve  them  ; — who  never  gained  this  love  of  vetA- 
inffy  and  who  now,  in  consequence,  instead  of  living  this  happy 
and  desirable  life,  wastes  his  evenings  with  low  company  at  tav- 
erns, or  do^es  them  away  by  his  own  fire.  Which  of  these  lives 
will  you  choose  to  lead  ?    They  are  both  before  you. 

^^  Some  of  you,  perhaps,  are  looking  forward  to  the  life  of  a 
farmer ; —  a  very  happy  life,  if  it  be  well  spent.  On  the  south- 
ern side  of  a  gently,  slooing  hill  in  Katick,  not  far  from  the  place 
where  may  be  still  stanoing  the  last  wigwam  of  the  tribe  of  In- 
dians of  that  name^  in  a  comfortable  farm-house,  lives  a  man 
whom  I  sometimes  go  to  see.  I  find  him  with  his  farmer's  frock 
on,  sometimes  at  the  plough-tail,  sometimes  handling  the  hoe  or 
the  axe  ;  and  I  never  shake  his  hand,  hardened  by  honorable 
toil,  without  wishing  that  I  could  harden  my  own  poor  hands  br 
his  side  in  the  same  respectable  employment.  I  go  out  to  look 
with  him  at  trees,  and  to  talk  about  them  ;  for  he  is  a  lover  of 
trees,  and  so  am  1 ;  and  he  is  not  unwilUns,  when  I  come,  to 
leave  his  work  for  a  stroll  in  the  woods.  He  long  ago  learnt 
the  language  of  plants,  and  they  have  told  him  their  history 
and  their  use^.  He,  again,  is  a  reader,  and  has  collected  about 
him  a  set  of  friends,  not  so  numerous  as  our  friend  Dowse,  nor 
of  just  the  same  character,  but  a  goodly  number  of  very  enter- 
taining and  instructive  ones  ;  and  he  finds  time  ever^  day  to 
eqjoy  their  company.  His  winter  evenings  he  spends  with  tnem, 
and  in  repeating  experiments  which  the  chemists  and  philoso- 

Ehers  have  made.     He  leads  a  happy  life.     Time  never  hangs 
eavy  on  his  hands.     For  such  a  man  we  have  an  involuntary 
respect. 

^'  On  the  other  side  of  Boston,  down  by  the  coast,  lived,  a 
few  years  ago,  a  farmer  of  a  ifar  different  chiuracter.  He  had 
been  what  is  called  fortunate  in  business,  and  had  a  beautiful 
farm  and  garden  in  the  country,  and  a  house  in  town.  Chan- 
cing to  pass  bv  his  place^  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  I  stopped 
to  see  hun.  And  I  could  not  but  congratulate  him  on  having 
so  delightful  a  place  to  spend  his  summers  in*  But  he  frankly 
confessed  he  was  heartily  tired  of  it,  and  that  he  loneed  to  go 
back  to  Boston.  I  found  that  he  knew  nothing  about  bis  trees, 
of,  which  he  had  many  fine  ones, — for  it  was  an  old  nlace  he  had 
bought, — nor  of  the  plants  in  his  garden.  He  haa  no  books^ 
and  no  taste  for  them.  His  time,  hung  .Uke  a  burden  on 
him.  He  enjoyed  neither  his  leistre  nor  his  wealth.  It  would 
have  been  a  blessing  to  him  if  he  could  have  been  obliged 
to  exchange  {daces  irith  his  hired  men,  and  dig  in  his  garden  for 
his  gardener^  or  plough  the  field  for  his  plou^-man.  He  went 
from  country  to  town,  and  from  town  to  c6un^,  and  died, 
at  last,  weary  and  sick  of  life.     Yet  he  was  a  kind  man, 
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and  mieht  have  been  a  happy  one  but  for  a  single  misfor- 
time — he  had  not  learned  to  enjoy  reading.  The  love  of  read- 
ing is  a  blessing  in  any  pursuit,  in  any  course  of  life; — not 
lesa  to  tiie  merchant  and  sailor  than  to  tne  mechanic  and  farmer. 
What  was  it  but  a  loye  of  reading  which  made  of  a  merchant's 
apprentice,  a  man  whom  many  of  you  haye  seen  and  all  heard 
Of,  the  truly  great  and  learned  Bowditch  ?" 

"If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste,"  remarked  the  learned  Sir 
JOHK  Hersghel,  "  which  should  stand  me  in  stead,  under  every 
variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of  ha])pine6s  and 
cheerfulness  to  me  through  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills, 
however  things  might  go  amiss,  and  the  world  frown  upon  me, 
it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading.     Give  a  man  this  taste,  and  you 

Elace  him  in  contact  with  the  best  society  in  every  period  of 
istory — ^with  the  wisest,  and  the  wittiest,  with  the  tenderest, 
the  bravest,  and  the  purest  characters  which  have  adorned  hu- 
manity. Tou  rxak^  him  a  denizen  of  all  nations — a  contempo* 
rary  of  all  ages.  This  world  has  been  created  for  him.  It  is 
hardly  possible  but  that  his  character  should  take  ahigher  and  bet- 
ter tone  from  the  constant  habit  of  associating  with  a  class  of 
thinkers,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  •  above  the  average  of  human 
nature." 

"Books,"  says  Dr.  Edwards,  "are  the  great  store-houses 
of  the  knowledge  which  the  observation,  experience  and  re- 
searches of  successive  generations  have  been  accumHilatinz. — 
They  offer  to  us  the  intellectual  wealth  which  myriads  of  laoor^ 
ers  have  been  gathering^  with  painful  toil,  for  thousands  of 
years."  "If  all  the  riches  of  both  the  Indies,"  exclaims 
FSNELON,  "  if  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  laid  at  my  feet,  in 
exchange  for  my  love  of  reading,  I  would  spurn  them  all." 

"The«?or*in^  iikiw,"  says  Rupus  Choatb — "by  whom  I 
mean  the  whole  brotherhood  of  industry — should  set  on  mental 
culture,  and  that  knowledge  which  is  wisdom,  a  value  so  high— 
only  not  supreme — subordinate  alone  to  the  exercises  and  hopes 
of  religion  itself.  And  that  is,  that  therein  he  shall  so  surely 
find  rest  from  labor  ;  succor  under  its  burdens  ;  forgetfulness 
of  its  cares  ;  composure  in  its  annoyances.  It  is  not  always 
that  the  busy  day  is  followed  by  the  peaceful  night.  It  is  not 
always  that  fatigue  wins  sleep.  Often  some  vexation  outside  of 
the  toil  that  has  wasted  the  frame  ;  some  loss  in  a  bargain  ; 
some  loss  by  an  insolvency  ;  some  unforseen  rise  or  fall  of  pri- 
ces ;  sotne  triumph  of  a  mean  or  fraudulent  competitor  ;  ^  the 
law's  delay,  the  proud  man's  contumely,  the  insolence  of  office, 
or  some  one  of  tne  spurns  that  patient  merit  from  the  unworthy 
takes'  —  some  self-reproach,  perhaps — follow  you  within  the 
door  ;  chill  the  fire-siae  ;  sow  the  pillow  with  thorns  ;    and  the 
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dark  care  ie  lost  in  the  last  wakine  thoueht^  and  hanntB  the 
vivid  dream.  Happy,  then,  is  he  who  has  laid  up  in  youthy  and 
held  fast  in  all  fortune,  a  genuine  and  passionate  lave  of  read^ 
ing.  True  balm  of  hurt  minds  ;  of  surer  and  more  healthful 
charm  than  ^  poppj  or  mandragora,  or  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of 
the  world ' — by  tnat  single  taste,  by  that  single  capacity,  he 
may  bound  in  a  moment  into  the  still  region  of  delightful  stud- 
ies, and  be  at  rest.  He  recalls  the  annoyance  that  pursues 
him  ;  reflects  that  he  has  done  all  that  might  become  a  man  to 
avoid,  or  bear  it ;  he  indulges  in  one  go<Kl,  long,  human  sigh, 
j)icks  up  the  volume  where  the  mark  kept  his  place,  and  in  about 
Ihe  same  time  that  it  takes  the  Mahommedan  in  the  Spectator 
to  put  his  head  in  the  bucket  of  water  and  raise  it  out,  ne  finds 
himself  exploring  the  arrow-marked  ruins  of  Nineveh  with 
Layard;  or  worshipping  at  the  spring  head  of  the  stupendous 
Missouri,  with  Clark  and  Lewis  ;  or  watching  with  Columbus 
for  the  sublime  moment  of  the  raising  of  the  curtain  from  be- 
fore the  great  mystery  of  the  sea  ;  or  looking  reverentially  on 
while  Socrates— the  discourse  of  immortality  ended — ^refuses 
the  offer  of  escape,  and  takes  in  his  hand  the  poison,  to  die  in 
obedience  to  the  unrighteous  sentence  of  the  law  ;  or,  perhaps, 
it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  some  vast  spectacle  or  phenomenon 
of  Nature  that  he  nas  found  his  quick  peace — ^the  renewed  ex- 
ploration of  one  of  her  great  laws— or  some  glimpse  opened  by 
the  pencil  of  St.  Pierre,  or  Humboldt,  or  Chateaubriand,  or 
Wilson,  or  the  ^  blessedness  and  glory  of  her  own  deep,  calm, 
and  mighty  existence.' " 

^^  Libraries  for  the  people  are  wanted,''  exclaims  Lamartins, 
the  humane  statesman  of  France.  ^^  These  libraries  must  be  in 
the  people's  hands — ^in  the  hands  of  the  women,  the  girls,  and 
the  children,  by  each  fireside.  In  their  evening  hours,  in  rain, 
in  winter,  when  out  of  work,  and  on  Sunday,  they  must  find  at 
home,  that  centre  of  affection  and  virtue,  the  beneficial,  hi^h- 
toned,  poetical,  historical,  political,  philosophical,  religious,  lUr 
teresting,  exciting,  and  pleasing  communion  with  the  minds 
which,  in  all  ages,  have  best  understood,  felt,  written,  df  sung 
the  human  heart  and  the  human  intellect ;  these  books  must  be 
the  host,  the  visitors,  the  guests  and  the  friends  of  the  work- 
man's home.  They  must  take  up  little  room  ;  they  must  cost 
little  ;  they  must  adapt  themselves  to  the  manners,  the  fortune, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  family  in  which  they  are  admitted. 
They  must  even  enter  it  gratuitously,  like  the  air,  the  sunlight, 
or  the  sweet  perfume  of  tne  garden." 
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THB  POWBR  AND  IKVLUBNCB  OF  BOOKS  OK  THB  YOUNG. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  orer-estimate  the  influence  of  books 
and  libraries  on  tne  minds  of  children.  The  constant  activity 
of  the  human  intellect  is  known  to  all ;  we  could  not  cease 
thinking  if  we  would.  This  has  suggested  the  following  ingen- 
ious calculation :  Suppose  the  thou^ts  of  a  child  ten  years 
old,  if  written  down  and  printed,  would  make  a  page  of  a  book 
every  hour — ^and  this  is  by  far  too  moderate  an  estimate — and 
this  thinking  process  continues  fifteen  hours  a  day.  Then  estima- 
ting 300  pages  for  an  ordinary  volume,  every  twenty  days'  thoughts 
would  produce  a  volume  ;  or  a  little  over  eighteen  volumes  a 
year,  or  in  fifty  years  over  nine  hundred  volumes.  What  a 
library  !  What  an  amazing  number  of  thoughts  pass  through 
every  person's  mind.  The  irresistable  inference  is  plain,  that 
a  proper  and  plentiful  supply  of  food  for  thought  ought  early  to 
be  supplied. 

"  Seldom,  very  seldom,"  remarks  an  observing  writer,  "does 
one  who  is  fond  of  reading,  and  who  therefore  emplovs  his  leis- 
ure moments  in  this  delightful  occupation-^— seldom  does  such  a 
one  engage  in  unbefitting,  or  vicious  pursuits  ;  seldomer  still, 
does  one  fond  of  reading  come  to  a  disgraceful  end.  ^  The 
idle  man's  brain  is  the  devil's  workshop,'  says  an  old  proverb. 
How  important,  then,  that  parents,  every  where,  see  tnat  this 
deceiver  does  not  find  ^  apartments  to  let '  in  their  families. 
Then,  in  conversation,  mark  the  difference  between  the  reading 
boy  or  girl,  and  the  one  who  is  debarred  from  books.  The  one 
has  a  thousand  topics  to  occupy  the  thoughts  when  no  company 
is  by, — ^to  lighten  toil  and  malce  it  pleasant,  or  to  fill  up  an  oth- 
erwise idle  hour, — ^to  ponder  over,  as  he  runs  on  erranas,  or  sits 
waiting  for  business  ;  while  the  other,  probably  for  the  want  of 
something  else  to  think  about,  is  allowing  his  mind  to  run  riot 
in  forbidden  subjects,  or  engaging  his  hands  in  deeds  of  mis- 
chief. And  wnen  conversation  is  allowed,  what  stale,  flat, 
profitless  chit-chat  consumes  the  precious  hours, — ^neither  giving 
nor  receiving  any  useful  or  trulypleasing  information." 

"Books,'  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoppin,  in  his  address  at  the 
dedication  of  Plummer  Hall,  at  Salem,  "  books  and  a  public 
library  will  make  readers.  There  are  few  springs  of  public 
education  of  more  worth  and  depth  than  the  liorary.  The  pri- 
vate library  which  nourishes  but  one  family,  distinguishes  a 
house  from  others  that  have  no  books,  more  than  upholstery  or 
gilt  ceilings.  There  is  light  in  that  house,  and  the  rest  are  but 
gloomy  Egyptian  palaces.  Where  there  are  books  in  a  house, 
on  might  as  well  try  to  keep  a  bright  child  from  them,  as  to 
eep  the  roots  of  a  willow  tree  from  running  to  the  water.    The 
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best  mind  of  jouth  is  drawn  irresistably  to  literature.  And  a 
library  is  a  kindling  place.     It  has  sometimes  awakened  genius. 

'^  A  young  man  whom  God  has  made  fbr  a  great  mathematic- 
ian, enters  a  library.  He  wanders  from  shelf  to  shelf.  He  takes 
down  a  volume  of  poetry  ;  it  seems  to  him  like  a  world  of  shad- 
ows :  its  dark  sentences  and  cloudy  language  present  nothing 
substantial ;  he  puts  it  back,  half  in  wonder,  half  in  disgust.—^ 
He  takes  up  an  historical  work.  This,  it  may  be,  holds  him 
longer,  but  he  finds  it  difficult  to  come  at  some  simple  fact  which 
his  clear  mind  is  ever  seeking  through  the  rhetoric  of  the  author. 
He  doubts  as  he  reads.  He  happens,  perhaps,  next  upon  a  book 
of  geometry.  He  comprehends  nttle,  out  his  attention  is  caught 
by  the  nicety  of  every  figure,  the  precision  of  every  word.  He 
is  entangled  and  absorbed  by  these  sharp  cut  lines  and  diagrams, 
and  his  rapid  eye  and  accurate  thought  are  charmed  by  the  logi- 
cal and  progressive  march  of  every  sentence.  He  cannot  get 
away  from  that  book.  He  must  understand  it.  Something 
tells  him  that  the  spring  of  power  has  been  touched,  that  the  in- 
ner susceptibility  has  found  its  corresponding  object.  He  is 
not  satisfied  till  he  is  introduced  to  this  new  world  of  positive 
demonstration  and  abstract  truth." 

Books  and  libraries,  it  is  said,  are  a  kindling  place,  and  that 
they  have  sometimes  awakened  genius.  Nay,  this  is  too  tame  ; 
they  have  done  it  many  a  time  and  oft.  While  the  great  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  yet  a  youth,  and  was  sent  to  market  by  his 
mother  with  the  produce  of  the  farm,  the  young  philosopher  left 
a  trusty  servant  to  manage  the  sales,  while  he  himself  employed 
his  time  in  reading,  thus  paving  the  way  for  his  illustrious  dis- 
coveries in  science ;  referring  to  which,  when  made,  he  said  with 
singular  humility,  "  To  myself  I  seein  to  have  been  as  a  child 
playing  on  the  sea-shore,  while  the  immense  ocean  of  truth  lay 
unexplored  before  me.'*  There  is  the  story  of  Franklin,  famil- 
iar to  all,  that  such  was  his  youthful  thirst  for  knowledge,  he 
afterwards  regretted  that  more  proper  books  than  those  in  his 
father's  scanty  library  had  not  fallen  in  his  way  ;  and  yet  few 
and  inappropriate  as  they  were,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
mighty  power  for  the  development  of  human  science,  human 
liberty  and  human  happiness.  Rittenhouse,  "with  but  two  or 
three  books,"  and  witnout  the  least  instruction,  acquired  so  con- 
siderable a  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  as  to  be  able 
to  read  the  Principia  of  Newton,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
learned  astronomers  of  his  age.  WhentheDukeofArgylehappened 
to  find  his  young  gardener,  Stone,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  a 
mathematician,  reading  Newton's  Principia,  in  Latin,  he,  in 
amazement  enquired,  how  he  had  made  such  acquisitions  ?  The 
gardener  boy  replied,  "A  servant  taught  me  to  read,"  and  then 
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innocently  aaked,  **  does  one  need  to  know  anything  more  to 
learn  everything  else  ?"  Goethe's  peculiar  genius,  it  is  said, 
was  called  forth  to  life  by  hearing  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  read 
by  a  fellow  student ;  and  Gibbon  was  drawn  to  the  study  of 
history,  by  reading  the  historical  bboks  in  his  grandfather  s  li- 
brary, ratrick  Henry,  the  unrivalled  orator  of  freedom,  is 
thought  by  his  accomplished  biographer,  to  have  had  his  love  of 
liberty  inspired,  and  his  dormant  faculties  quickened,  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  Roman  character,  the  vivid  descriptions  and 
eloquent  harangues,  so  beautifully  and  strikingly  set  before  him 
in  Livy,  his  favorite  author.  Iloger  Sherman^  the  shoemaker^ 
who  became  one  of  the  most  useful  statesman  of  his  age,  edu- 
cated himself  at  the  bench  and  at  the  fireside  ;  and  to  books 
was  he  mainly  indebted  for  his  great  success  and  usefulness  in  life. 
The  modem  hii^rian  Neibuhr  is  said,  when  but  a  bo^  of  seven, 
to  have  had  his  earnest  passion  for  literary  studies  kindled,  by 
chancing  to  hear  Macbeth  read  in  the  library  of  a  friend  of  his 
father.  Hugh  Miller,  the  celebrated  harm(mist  of  the  Mosaic 
and  Geological  records  of  creation,  whose  early  education  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  faculty  for  ready-readins,  speaks  gratefully, 
in  the  narrative  of  his  early  opportunities,  of  tne  powerful  im- 

Smlse  imparted  to  his  youthFul  mind,  b^  a  f^w  old  volumes  which 
ell  in  his  way.  And  the  early  educational  advantages  of  Elihu 
Bnrritt,  who  has  mastered  upwards  of  fifty  languages,  were  lim- 
ited to  the  common  school  and  a  social  library  in  ms  neighborhood. 
The  recently  deceased  Benjamin  P.  Butler,  formerly  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  is  said  to  have  had  his  youthful 
ambition  stimulated  to  noble  aims  by  reading  the  life,  writings 
and  maxims  of  the  great  Franklin,  after  whom  he  was  named. 

How  often  do  we  find  in  the  cases  of  self-made  men,  that  the 
reading  of  some  chance  volume  inspired  some  latent  thought,  or 
prompted  some  noble  resolve,  that  led  the  way  to  a  distinguished 
career  of  fame  and  usefulness.  And  such,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  must  always  be  the  happy  consequences  of  choice  and 
plentiful  reading  for  the  young,  at  a  period  when  their  minds, 
like  twigs,  may  be  easily  guioed  ;  and  thus  the  conscience  and 
intellect  may  be  properly  trained,  and  the  josser  passions  sup- 
planted. Not  unfrequently  circumstances,  cften  trivial  in  them- 
selves, give  bent  to  a  chil<rs  character,  and  change  the  whole 
current  of  his  existence.  And  nothing  has  had,  or  can  in  fu- 
ture be  supposed  to  have,  a  more  powerful  influence  in  this 
direction,  than  books — ^books  replete  with  the  noblest  teachings 
of  wisdom,  and  the  highest  incentives  to  public  and  private  vir- 
tue. 
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SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  THB  GREAT   WANT   OF  WISCONSIN. 

None  cau  doubt  the  desirableness  and  utility  of  good  books. 
A  single  book,  or  half  a  dozen  books,  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose. We  want  libraries.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the 
conception  of  the  Library,  the  assembling  in  one  room,  and 
ranging  side  by  side,  all  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  and  its  preser- 
vation unhurt  by  the  ravages  of  time,  completes  the  beneficence 
of  the  inventions  of  language  and  letters,  and  makes,  and  alone 
makes,  any  ^reat  thought  uttered  or  written,  the  common  prop- 
erty of  mankind.  For  general  reading,  such  libraries  need  not 
necessarily  be  large;  a  selection  of  modem  books,  which  con- 
tain the  real  staple  of  intellectual  life,  majjr  be  made  within  a 
reasonable  compass.  Such  a  collection,  wisely  chosen,  centrally 
located,  and  freely  circulated  and  read,  would  ^  on  its  daily 
mission  of  light,  and  love  and  intelligence  to  bl^s  hundreds  of 
families  and  thousands  of  minds.  Sut  few  individuals  are  able 
to  procure  such  libraries.  It  may  also  be  said,  that  individuals 
as  such  do  not  build  school  houses  nor  churches,  canals  nor 
railroads;  these  are  done  by  associated  effort.  In  matters  of 
great  public  concern,  such  as  the  protection  of  society,  and  the 
education  of  the  people,  Government,  which  is  but  the  expres- 
sion of  the  aggregation  of  the  people,  steps  forward  and  does 
the  work,  or  leads  off  in  the  enterprise.  And  this  is  the  way 
in  which  libraries  may,  and  should,  be  economically  provided. 
Let  them  be  School  Libraries — a  part  and  parcel  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  State,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  old  and 
the  young.  This  is  no  mere  theory.  It  has  been  tried  in  many 
of  our  States;  and  wherever  faithfully  tried,  has  always  proved 
successful.  We  have  yet  had  no  such  faithful  trial  in  W  isconsin ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  for  in  the  infancy  of  our  State,  our 
people  could  not  be  expected  at  once  to  provide  for  all  the  in- 
tellectual wants  of  themselves  and  thei^  children. 

The  subject  of  School  Libraries,  when  properly  considered, 
cannot  but  enlist  the  earnest  sympathies  and  activities  of  our 
people.  Our  first  great  duty  is,  unquestionably,  to  teach  our 
children  to  read — thus  providing  for  them  a  knowledge  produc- 
tive of  one  of  the  highest  sources  of  human  happiness.  And 
our  next  duty,  scarcely  less  important,  is  to  provide  them  with 
proper  books  to  gratify  and  improve  the  taste  they  early  acquire 
for  reading.  ^^It  is  in  vain,"  writes  the  learned  and  eloquent 
Edward  Everett,  "  that  children  are  taught  to  read,  if  they 
have  no  access  to  good  books, — worse  than  in  vain,  if  they  are 
furnished  with  nothing  better  than  the  wretched  trash  in  tawdry 
binding,  which  is  carried  round  by  the  peddlers." 

Not  less  to  the  point  are  the  suggestive  utterances  of  the  dis- 
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tinguished  Bev.  Dr.  Frakcis  Watland,  now  more  than  forty 
years  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  American  education. 
^^  Onr  system  of  general  education/^  he  writes,  "  seems  to 
render  some  provision  for  furnishing  abundant  and  ^ood  reading 
an  imperative  duty.  To  teach  our  people  to  read,  is  to  accom- 
plish but  half  our  work;  or,  rather  to  leave  our  work  unfinished 
precisely  at  the  point  where  what  we  have  done  may  prove  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  We  can  only  realize  the  benefits 
of  our  system  of  general  education,  when  we  not  only  teach  the 
people  to  read,  but  also  furnish  them  with  such  reading  as  shall 
cultivate  the  intellect,  and  improve  the  heart.  When  uiis  shall 
have  been  done  for  our  whole  country,  and  it  will  be  done  in 
all  the  free  States,  a  population  will  rise  up  among  us  such  as 
the  world  has  never  yet  seen." 

We  teach  our  children  in  their  infancy  to  eat,  and  as  they 
^ow  up  we  provide  them  with  trades  and  teach  them  occupa- 
tions by  which  to  obtain  their  daily  bread.  We  teach  them  in 
their  childhood  how  to  read — and  shall  we  not  also  at  the  same 
time,  furnish  them  proper  reading  matter,  so  thtft  while  they  are 
growing  up  they  may  carefully  cultivate  this  noble  talent'  for 
wise  and  not  imoble  purposes?  Considered  in  any  proper 
point  of  view,  Sonool  Libraries  are,  in  very  deed,  the  great  intel- 
lectual want  of  our  Stat&r-a  want  inherently  connected  with 
our  system  of  popular  education,  and  so  connected  by  our  Con- 
stitution, our  laws,  and  by  the  fitness  of  things,  as  well  as  by 
the  universal  consent  and  approval  of  our  people. 

THE  KIND  OF  BOOKS  NEEDED. 

For  School  Librariesy  we  are  generally  apt  to  say,  that  books 
are  needed  to  suit  all  capacities,  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes 
of  community.  And  this  is  .correct.  Yet  the  primarv  object 
should  not  be  forgotten,  to  provide  suitable  books  for  the  youth 
of  both  sexes,  from  their  earliest  ability  to  read  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty.  This  is  the  public  educational  limit,  and  School  Li- 
braries are  but  auxiliaries  of  the  ^ystem  of  popular  education  ; 
and  this  is  the  formative  period  of  character.  To  select  the 
proper  kind  of  mental  food — the  School  Libraries — ^for  the 
children  of  a  whole  State,  as  well  as  the  reading  in  a  great 
measure  for  their  parents,  would  be  a  labor  of  vast  responsibil- 
ity ;  for  from  such  libraries,  the  most  momentous  consequences 
would  be  likely  to  result.  What,  then,  are  the  kinds  of  books 
needed  ? 

"  Li  the  history  of  the  early  life  of  any  one,"  remarks  Presi- 
dent Baj&ker,  of  Alleghany  College,  '^  tne  imagination  is  far 
more  vigorous  and  liv3y  than  the  rational  faculty.    Long  be- 
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fore  we  are  capable  of  any  sustained  effort  of  reasoning,  we 
listen  with  inexpressible  delight  to  narratiyes  of  ^  moving  inci- 
dents by  flood  and  field/  with  slight  discrimination  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  or  even  between  that  which  is  conformable 
to  nature,  and  that  which  is  preternatural  and  impossible.  The 
imagination  draws  its  inspiration  primarily  from  the  senses,  and 
hence  narrative  and  descriptive  compositions  must  form  the  sta- 
ple of  every  collection  of  books  that  children  will  read  with 
interest,  and  that  will  permanently  affect  their-  principles  and 
conduct.  In  a  narrative,  the  truth  is  clothed  with  flesh ;  it 
lives,  it  speaks  to  us  as  a  familiar  friend ;  we  are  permitted  to 
look  at  its  features,  to  grasp  its  hand  in  sincere  friendship,  and 
call  it  ours  by  the  fondest  names  and  recollections.  Examples, 
and  associations  which  make  examples  prevalent,  almost  infin- 
itely outweigh  any  array  of  precepts,  however  judicious  ;  and 
hence  all  professedly  didactic  essays  might  as  well  be  omitted 
from  a  catalogue  of  books  to  be  read  voluntarially  by  school 
children.  History,  and  biography,  books  of  travel,  popular 
descriptions  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  especially  of  animal 
life,  and  the  applications  of  science  to  art,  whether  useful  or 
ornamental,  comprise  most  of  the  works  which  should  find  ad- 
mission to  the  shelves  of  a  public  school  library.  If  to  these 
be  admitted  a  judicious  admixture  of  works  of  fiction  and  im- 
agination, such  as  are  true  to  nature  and  to  morality,  both  in 
action  and  sentiment,  such  as  are  neither  above  nor  below  the 
capacity  of  youth,  and,  above  all,  that  have  a  high  philosophical 
meaning,  threading  upon  a  narrative  not  too  gross  the  pearl  of 
wisdom  both  practical  and  speculative, — such  a  library  com- 
pletes the  circle  of  that  knowledge  which  youth  will  seek  volun- 
tarily for  its  own  sake.  *  *  *  K  a  very  import- 
ant function  of  the  public  shool,  is  the  inculcation  of  virtuous 
principles  and  the  formation  of  virtuous  habits,  the  literature  of 
the  library  should  correspond  with  this  idea  of  their  character. 
A  large  portion  of  the  librarjr,  especially  that  part  of  it  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  more  juvenile  pupils,  should  be  selected  with 
direct  reference  to  the  influence  which  it  wiU  have  upon  habits 
and  principles.  Especially  should  the  public  authorities  take 
care  that  no  book  containing  loose  or  vicious  principles,  and 
even  that  no  book  merely  neutral  on  moral  questions,  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  children  of  the  public  schools.  *  *  * 
While  discussion  on  the  vexed  questions  that  divide  Christians 
into  parties,  is  forbidden  within  the  walls  of  a  room  dedicated  to 
the  common  benefit  of  all  classes  of  religionists, — it  is  by  no 
means  forbidden  to  inculcate  that  morality  which  all  alike  deem 
to  be  obligatory,  nor  the  principle  on  which  it  rests, — obedience 
to  the  will  of  God,  revealed  in  the  Boly  Scriptures.     Enter-j 
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taining  narratives,  e&foroing  the  first  great  commandment,  sn- 

Sreme  love  to  Ck)a,  and  the  consoientioas  performance  of  relative 
uties,  are  a  necessary  part  of  every  complete  librarv  for  yonth; 
and,  least  of  all,  should  they  be  excluded  from  that  library  which 
is  to  instmct  the  youtiii  of  the  nation  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  virtue." 

<<  A  library  of  eood  books/'  said  Hon.  Henry  Barnabb  in 
his  Rhode  Island  School  Report  of  1845,  <^  selected  in  reference 
to  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  old  and  the  young,  should  be 

Erovided  in  every  village.  To  create  a  taste  for  reading  should 
6  a  leading  object  in  Sie  labors  of  teachers  and  lecturers.  All 
that  the  school,  even  the  best,  where  so  much  is  to  be  done^n 
the  way  of  disciplining  the  faculties, — all  that  the  ablest  lec- 
ture, when  acoompani^  by  illustrations  and  experiments,  can 
do,  towards  unfolding  the  manv  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
filling  the  mind  with  various  inK)rmation,  is  but  little,  compared 
with  the  thoughtful  perusal  of  good  books,  from  evening  to 
evening,  extending  tiirough  a  series  of  years.     These  are  the 

Keat  instruments  of  self-culture,  when  their  truths  are  inwrought 
'  reflection  into  the  very  structure  of  the  mind,  and  made  to 
sned  light  on  the  daily  labors  of  the  work-shop.  .There  should 
be  a  due  proportion  of  books  of  science  and  useful  knowledge, 
of  voyages,  travels,  and  bio^phy,  and  a  good  supply  of  judi- 
ciously chosen  works  of  fiction.  It  has  been  a  great  mistake 
heretofore,  in  selecting  books  for  public  libraries,  as  well  as  in 
providing  courses  of  lectures,  intended  merely  for  the  poorer 
and  working  classes,  to  suppose  that  scientific  and  purely  useful 
knowledge  should  be  almost  the  exclusive  objects  of  attention. 
The  taste  for  reading  and  lectures  of  this  character,  must  first 
be  created,  and  the  ability  to  follow  a  continuous  train  of 
thought,  whether  printed  or  spoken,  must  be  imparted  by  a|)re- 
viouS  discipline.  This  taste  and  ability  are  too  often  wanting. 
The  books  and  lectures,  therefore,  should  be  very  interesting, 
and  calculated  to  create  a  taste  for  further  reading  and  inquiry. 

Jacob  Abbott,  by  the  following  contrast  of  three  ways  of 
telling  the  same  stoiy,  has  happily  illustrated  the  narrative  and 
descriptive  style  of  addressing  the  minds  of  children  through 
the  senses — or,  in  other  words,  presenting  everything  in  such  a 
way  that  it  may  convey  vivid  pictures  to  the  mind,  and  hence 
leave  the  most  enduring  impressions  : 

^^  A  man  had  a  fibe  dog,  and  he  was  very  fond  of  him  ;:  he 
used  to  take  a  great  deal  of'  dare  of  hptt,  and  gave  him  afl  he 
wanted  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  did  all  he  eould  to  make  him  comfdrta^ 
Ue,  so  tiiat  he  should  enjoy  a  happiy  life.  Thois  he  loved  his 
dog  very  much,  and  to.ok  great  pleasure  in  seeing  him  comforta- 
ble and  happy." 
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This,  now,  preBcnts  jerj  few  sensible  images  to  the  mind  of 
the  child.  Li  the  following  form,  it  would  convey  the  same 
general  ideas,,  but  far  more  distinctly  and  vividly  : 

'^  There  was  once  a  man  who  had  a  lar^e  black  and  white  dog, 
beautifully  spotted.  He  made  a  little  house  for  him,  out  in  a 
sunny  comer  of  the  yard,  and  used  to  give  him  as  much  meat 
as  he  wanted.  He* would  go  and  see  him  sometimes,  aiid  pat 
his  head,  while  he  was  lying  upon  his  straw  in  his  Uttle  house. 
He  loved  his  dog." 

Would  you  give*  still  more  point  to  the  story,  let  your  style 
be  abrupt  and  striking,  and  give  the  reins  entirely  to  the  imag- 
ination. Suppose  the  narrator,  with  a  child  on  each  knee,  be- 
gins thus  : 

^^  A  man,  one  pleasant  morning,  was  standing  upon  the  steps 
of  his  door,  and  ne  said,  ^  I  think  I  will  go  and  see  my  dog, 
Towser.' 

" Now,  where  do  you  think  this  dog,  Towser,  lived?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  will  be  the  reply  of  each  listener,  with  a 
face  full  of  curiosity  and  interest. 

"  Why,  old  Towser  was  out  in  a  little  square  house  which 
his  master  had  made  for  him  in  a  comer  of  the  yard..  So  he 
took  some  meat  in  his  hand  for  Towser's  breakfast*  Do  you 
think  he  took  out  a  plate,  and  a  knife  and  fork  7 

<<  This  man  was  very  kind  to  Towser  ;  his  beautiful,  spotted, 
black  and  white  Towser  ; — ^and  when  he  got  to  his  house,  he 
opened  the  door,  and  said  : 

"  *  Towser,  Towser,  come  out  here,  Towser.' 

''  So  Towser  came  running  out,  and  stood  there  wagging  his 
tail.  His  master  patted  him'  on  the  head.  You  may  jump 
down  on  your  hands  and  feet,  and  I  will  tell  you  exactly  how  it 
was.  You  shall  be  Towser.  Here,  you  may  get  under  the 
table,  which  will  do  for  his  house.  Then  I  will  come  and  call 
you  out,  and  pat  you  on  the  head,"  etc.,  etc. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  children  need  be  told  how 
much  stronger  an  interest  the  latter  style  of  narration  would 
excite.  And  the  difference  is,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view, 
that  the  former  is  expressed  in  abstract  terms,  wnich  the  mind 
eomes  to  appreciate  fully  only  after  lon^  habits  of  generalisa- 
tion ;  in  the  latter,  the  meaning  comes  tibirough  sensible  images, 
which  the  child  can  picture  to  nimself  with  ease  and  pleasure, 
by  means  of  those  faculties  of  the  mind,  whatever  tney  may 
be,  by  which  the  images  presented  by  the  senses,  are  perceived, 
at  first,  and  afterwards  renewed  through  the  magical  stimulus  of 
language.  This  is  the  key  to  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  inter- 
esting children,  and  in  teaching  the  young  generally.  Ap- 
proach their  minds  through  the  senses.    Describe  everything 
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as  it  presents  itself  to  the  eye  and  the  ear.  Where  yon  wish 
to  gam  the  readiest  and  most  eomple  access  to  the  heart,  these 
are  the  doors. 

And  Mr.  Abbott's  idea  of  interesting  children  by  descriptiye 
narrative  applies  more  forcibly  to  juvenile  bpoks,  than  even  to 
conversation — ^for  the  former  have  tiot  the  living  tones  of  the 
human  voice  to  bHng  to  their  aid.  Books,  then,  for  children, 
should  be  eminently  suited  to  their  capacities,  and  written  in 
an  earnest,  life-like  simplicity — true  to  nature,  and  true  to  mor- 
ality. No  dry,  tedious  homilies  will  ever  attract  their  attention, 
or  benefit  their  intellect. 

ffistory  and  Biography. — It  has  been  properly  remarked, 
^Hhat  inaividuals  preceded  nations.  The  picture  of  the  former 
is  more  easily  comprehended  than  that  of  the  latter,  and  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  awalcen  the  curiosity,  and  interest  the  feelings  of  a 
child.  Biography  should,  therefore,  form  the  principal  topic  of 
elementary  history ;  and  the  great  periods  into  which  it  is  nat- 
urally and  formally  divided, — and  which  must  be  distinctly 
marked, — should  be  associated  with  the  names  of  some  distin-. 
guished  individual  or  individuals.  The  life  of  an  individual 
often  forms  the  leading  feature  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
will  form  the  best  nucleus  around  which  to  collect  in  the  youth- 
ful mind  the  events  of  an  age  or  the  history  of  a  period. 

"Histories  make  men  wise,'*  says  Lord  Bacon.  "  History,*' 
says  Hon.  E.  Ryebson,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Public  In^ 
struetionfor  Upper  Canada,  "History  delineates  the  events 
which  have.marked  the  progress  of  mankind.  He  that  knows 
hiegbory  adds  the  experience  of  former  ages  to  his  own.  He 
lives  the  life  of  the  world.  Especially  he  learns  the  opgin  and 
character  of  his  country's  laws  and  institutions,  tiie  sources  of 
its  prosperity,  and  therefore  the  means  and  duties  required  for 
the  advancement  of  its  interests." 

"  By  the  study  of  history,  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  clas- 
sics," says  LiBBiG,  "we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  intellectual 
world,  the  laws  of  thought,  of  mental  inquiry,  and  of  the  spir- 
itual nature  of  man.-  Whilst  we  hold  communion  with  the  spir- 
.its  of  the  great  and  ^ood  of  all  ages,  we  derive  from  the  expe- 
rience of  past  centuries  the  power  of  soothing  and  governing 
the  passions,  and  of  softening  the  heart :  we  are  enabled  to 
comprehend  man'  as  he  exists  at  the  present  time,  since  his 
moral  nature  remains  ever  the  same.  We  are  taught  to  embel- 
lish and  present,  in  the  most  engaging  form,  the  principles  of 
truth,  of  justice  and  of  religion,  and  thus  to  make  the  most  en- 
during impression  upon  the  minds  of  others." 

"It  is  because  God  is  visible  in  history,"  says  Banckoft, 
^Hhat  its  office  ia  the  noblest  except  that  of  the  poet.     The  poet 
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is  at  once  th«  interpreter  and  the  favorite  of  Heaven.  He 
catches  the  first  beam  of  light  that  flows  from  its  uncreated 
source.  He  repeats  the  message  of  the  Infinite,  without  always 
being  able  to  analvae  it,  and  often  without  knowing  how  he  re- 
ceived it,  or  why  be  was  sdected  for  its  utterance*  To  him,  and 
to  him  alone,  history  yields  in  dignity;  for  she  not  only  watches 
the  great  encounters  of  Efe,  but  recalls  what  had  vanished,  and 

Eartaking  of  a  bliss  like  that  of  creatine,  restores  it  to  animated 
eing.  The  mineralogist  takes  special  delight  in  contemplating 
the  process  of  crystalization,  as  though  he  had  caught  nature  at 
her  work  as  a  geometrician ;  giving  herself  up  to  be  gazed  at 
without  concealment  such  as  sue  appears  in  the  very  moment  of 
exertion.  But  history,  as  she  reclines  in  the  lap  of  eternity, 
sees  the  mind  of  humanity  engaged  in  formative  effbrts,  con- 
structing sciences,  promulgating  laws,  organizing  common- 
wealths, and  displaying  its  energies  in  the  visible  movement  of 
its  intelligence.  Of  all  pursuits  that  require  analysis,  history, 
therefore,  stands  first.  It  is  equal  to  philosophy ;  for  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  actual  bodies  forth  tine  ideal,  so  certainly 
does  history  contain  philosophy.  It  is  grander  than  the  natural 
sciences  ;  lor  its  study  is  man,  ike  last  work  of  creation,  and 
the  most  perfect  in  its  relations  with  the  Infinite.'' 

In  studying  man,  in  studying  history,  we  must  study  repre- 
sentative men,  and  representative  events.  Incur  School  Libra- 
ries, we  need,  therefore,  works  that  wiD  tell  us,  in  a  truthful, 
captivating  manner,  the  story  of  Xerxes,  Cyrus,  Alexander, 
Hannibal,  Oassar,  and  other  heroes  of  ancient  times,  of  the 
crusades  and  the  middle  ages ;  the  revival  of.  learning ;  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Norway,  and  other  European 
countries,  whence  our  fathers  migrated ;  the  discovery  of  the 
New  Yorld  by  Columbus,  whose  ungrateful  sovereign  suffered 
him  to  die  in  chains,  persecuted  and  broken-hearted  ;  of  Galileo, 
the  inventor  of  the- telescope,  who,  when  he  declared  of  the  earth 
that  ^^It  does  move,"  was  imprisoned  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  for  uttering  such  a  supposed  impious  thought ;  of  Newton, 
the  discoverer  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  ;  of  Franklin,  who, 
with  his  kite,  snatched  the  lightening  from  Heaven,  and  demon*, 
strated  its  identity  with  the  electric  fluid ;  the  settlement  and 
sufferings  of  the  JPilgrim  fathers  on  the  bleak  shores  of  New 
England;  the  heroic  Captain  John  Smith,  the  settlement .  of 
Virginia,  and  the  romantic  story  of  the  lovely  Indian  Princess, 
Pocahontas ;  of  Lord  Baltimore,  who  planted  the  Catholic  col- 
ony of  Maryland,  of  l^oger  Williams,  who,  with  his  persecu* 
ted  Baptist  adherents,  founded  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  of 
William  Penn,  with  his  Quaker  settlement  of  Pennsylvania, 
each  proclaiming  religious  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  oonscieooe; 
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of  the  founding  of  Georgia  by  Oglethorpe ;  the  story  of  De 
Soto  and  his  steel-clad  warriors,  while  in  quest  of  gold,  discov- 
erin^the  Mississippi ;  the  adventures  of  Marquette,  La  Salle 
and  De  Tonty ;  or  Washington,  Greene,  Marion  and  their  com- 
patriots, defending^  the  liberties  of  their  country ;  of  Boone,  the 
early  explorer  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  of  Clark,  the 
gallant  conqueror  of  the  great  NorA-West ;  of  Arkwright,  the 
inventor  of  the  spinning  jenny,  which  has  added  millions  to  the 
wealth  and  trade  of  England ;  of  Watt,  the  improver  of  the 
steam-engine  ;  of  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin,  which 
has  trebled  the  value  of  all  the  cotton  lands,  in  our  countrj^,  and 
led  to  a  vast  diminution  of  the  cost  of  the  necessary  clothing  of 
millions  of  the  human  race;  of  Godfrey  and  Hadley,  the  inven- 
tors of  the  quadrant ;  of  Fulton,  Fitch  and  Rumsey,  the  inven- 
tors of  steamboats  ;  of  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  electric 
telegraph  ;  and  the  story  of  the  infant  settlement  and  wonderful 
growth  of  the  States  of  our  Republic,  the  principles  upon  which 
our  government  is  founded,  and  the  hopes  upon  which  its  stabil- 
ity rests. 

"The  chill  of  penury,"  says  President  Barker,  "broken 
health,  religious  bigotry,  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  have 

E^elded  to  the  unconquerable  will  of  the  youthful  devotee  of 
lowledge.  Or  rather,  instead  of  dispiriting,  they  have  devel- 
oped the  resources,  the  innate  energy  of  the  soul  Kindled  with 
the  celesti^  fire  of  genius  ;  it  has  risen  superior,  apparently, 
to  the  decree  of  Providence  appointing  its  allotment ;  it  has 
spumed  its  fetters,  it  has  asserted  the  majesty  of  intellect,  and 
mankind  have,  with  one  voice,  admitted  the  validity  of  its  pre- 
tensions. Can  we  over-estimate  the  impression  which  the  peru- 
sal of  the  memoirs  of  such  men  will  produce  on  the  susceptible 
mind  of  early  youth  T — ^Will  not  the  example  haunt  the  memory 
by  night,  as  well  as  by  day  ?— Will  it  not  inspire  emulation,  and 
a  generous  rivalry — a  heroic  purpose,  ourselves  to  fill  a  niche 
in  the  pantheon  of  history  7  Was  it  not  thus,  that  the  youthful 
Themistocles  exclaimed,  that  Hhe  trophies  of  Miltiades  would 
not  suffer  him  to  sleep?'  That  Alexander  prissed  above  all  the 
iterature  of  his  age,  the  Iliad  of  Homer  ;  and  that,  in  our  day, 
Napoleon  daily  perused  some  portion  of  Plutarch's  Lives.  I 
say  it  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  example  is 
the  most  edifying  counsel,  the  most  attractive  influence,  often 
the  most  lucia  instruction,  ever  addressed  to  the  youthful  mind. 
If  so,  a  library  enriched  with  the  lives  of  those  who  have  made 
themselves  a  blessing  to  mankind,  by  the  light  of  their  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  will  instil  love  of  truth  and  goodness  with 
silent  but  irresistible  energy." 
Books  of  Travel. — ^Works  of  this  class  are  full  of  incident, 
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depicting  the  customs,  modes  of  life,  and  national  peculiarities 
of  people  of  all  countries.  Such  works  as  the  travels  of  Mar- 
quette, Cook,  Ledyard,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Dwight,  Silliman, 
Layard,  Livingstone,  Lynch,  Fremont,  Kane  ana  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, possess  an  interest  as  enduring  as  the  English  language. 

Astronomy. —  "No  branch  of  Knowledge,  says  Everett, 
"  can  surely  claim  precedence  of  astronomy.  No  other  science 
furnishes  such  a  palpable  embodiment  of  the  abstractions  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  intellectual  system  ;  the  great  ideas 
of  time,  and  space,  and  extension,  and  magnitude,  and  number, 
and  motion,  and  power.  How  grand  the  conception  of  the  ages 
on  ages  required  for  several  of  the  secular  equations  of  the  so- 
lar system ;  of  distances  from  which  the  light  of  a  fixed  star 
would  not  reach  us  in  twenty  millions  of  years  ;  of  magnitudes 
compared  with  which  the  earth  is  but  a  foot-ball ;  of  starry 
hosts,  suns  like  our  own,  numberless  as  the  sands  on  the  shore ; 
of  worlds  and  systems  shooting  through  the  infinite  spaces,  with 
a  velocity  compared  with  which  the  cannon-ball  is  a  way-worn, 
heavy-paced  traveller ! 

"  The  heavenly  hosts !  There  they  shine  and  there  they  move, 
as  they  moved  and  shone  to  the  eves  of  Newton  and  Galileo, 
of  Kepler  and  Copernicus,  of  Ptolemy  and  Hipparchus  ;  yea, 
as  they  moved  and  shone  when  the  morning  stars  san^  together, 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  All  has  changed  on 
earth  ;  but  the  glorious  heavens  remain  unchanged.  The  plough 
passes  over  the  site  of  mighty  cities,  the  homes  of  poweml  na- 
tions are  desolate,  the  languages  they  spoke  are  forgotten ;  but 
the  stars  that  shone  for  them  are  shining  for  us  ;  the  same  eclip- 
ses run  their  steady  cycle  ;  the  same  equinoxes  call  out  the  flow-  . 
ers  of  spring  and  send  the  husbandman  to  the  harvest ;  the 
sun  pauses  at  either  tropic  as  he  did  when  his  course  began ; 
and  sun  and  moon,  and  planet  and  satellite,  and  star  and  con- 
stellation and  galaxy,  still  bear  witness  to  the  power,  the  wis- 
dom, and  the  love  which  placed  them  in  the  heavens,  and  upholds 
them  there." 

Natural  History  and  Physiology, —  "Every  clime  is  tasked," 
observes  Bancroft,  "to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge. 
Minerals  that  lie  on  the  peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  animals  thai 
hide  in  the  densest  jungles  of  Africa,  flowers  that  bloom  in  the 
solitudes  of  Sumatra,  or  the  trackless  swamps  along  the  Ama- 
zon, arc  brought  within  the  observation  and  domain  of  science. 

"  With  eaual  diligence  the  internal  structure  of  plants  and 
animals  has  been  subjected  to  examination.  We  may  gaze  with 
astonishment  at  the  advances  which  the  past  fifty  years  have 
made  in  the  science  of  comparative  physiology.  By  a  most  la- 
borious and  long  continued  use  of  the  microscope,  and  by  a  vast 
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nmnber  of  careful  and  minute  dissections,  man  has  gained  such 
insight  into  animal  being,  as  not  only  to  define  its  primary 

Soups,  but  almost  to  draw  the  ideal  archetype  that  preceded 
eir  creation.  Not  content  with  the  study  of  his  own  organi- 
zation and  the  comparison  of  it  with  the  Fauna  of  every  zone, 
he  has  been  able  to  count  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  of  a  cater- 
pillar ;  to  watch  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  veins  of  the  silk- 
worm ;  to  enumerate  the  millions  of  living  things  that  dwell  in 
a  drop  of  water  ;  to  take  the  census  of  creatures  so  small,  that 
parts  of  their  members  remain  invisible  to  the  most  powerful 
microscope  ;  to  trace  the  lungs  of  the  insect  which  floats  so 
^ayly  on  the  limber  fans  of  its  wings,  and  revels  in  the  full  fru- 
ition of  its  transcendent  powers  of  motion." 

Chemistry. —  How  wonderful,  how  varied,  and  how  useful  is 
a  knowledge  of  chemistry.  Earths  and  alkalis,  touched  by  the 
creative  wire  of  electricity,  start  up  into  metals  that  float  on 
water,  and  kindle  in  the  air.  Chemistry  explains  the  formation 
of  clouds,  rain,  mist,  snow,  water-spouts,  and  other  atmospher- 
ic phenomena ;  treats  of  the  great  combinations  of  nature, 
which  produce  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  deludes,  minerals ;  it 
acquaints  us  with  the  best  means  of  constructing  and  arranging 
our  habitations,  so  as  to  render  them  healthy,  of  examining  and 
adjusting  the  air  which  we  must  breathe  in  them,  guarding 
against  contagious  diseases,  selecting  and  preparii^  wholesome 
food,  drink,  and  clothiuj;,  oiscovering  and  explaining  the  influ- 
ence of  occupation,  fashion  and  customs  on  health  and  longevity  ; 
it  treats  of  the  nature  of  plants  and  soils,  their  mutual  adapta- 
tion, the  laws  of  production,  and  the  nature  and  use  of  man- 
ures ;  and  its  applications  to  the  arts,  manufactures,  agricul- 
culture,  household  economy,  the  health  and  happiness  of  our 
race,  are  most  extensive,  interesting  and  important.  Every 
School  Library  should  possess  popular  works  on  a  subject  so 
varied  and  useful  in  all  the  affairs  and  interests  of  every-day 
life. 

Geology. —  This  science  is  full  of  interest  and  profit  to  our 
race.  It  has  faithfully  pointed  out  the  localities  of  precious 
and  useful  metals  and  coal,  which  have  added  unnumbered  mil- 
lions to  the  comfort  and  wealth  of  the  civilized  world.  "  The 
geologist,"  says  Bancroft,  "  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  in 
some  degree,  the  chronology  of  our  planet ;  to  demonstrate  the 
regularity  of  its  structure  where  it  seemed  most  disturbed  ;  and 
where  nature  herself  was  at  fault,  and  the  trail  of  her  footsteps 
broken,  to  restore^'the  just  arrangement  of  strata  that  had  been 
crushed  into  confusion,  or  turned  over  in  apparently  inexplica- 
ble and  incongruous  folds.  He  has  perused  the  rocky  tablets 
on  which  time-honored  nature  has  set  her  inscriptions.     He  has 
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opened  the  massive  sepulchres  of  departed  forms  of  being,  and 
pored  over  the  copious  records  preserved  there  in  stone,  till 
they  have  revealed  the  majestic  march  of  creative  power,  from 
the  organism  of  the  zoophyte  emtombed  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
Siluria,  through  all  the  rising  gradations  of  animal  life,  up  to  its 
sublimest  result  in  God-like  man.*' 

Electricity/. — "  Of  the  nature  of  electricity,"  says  Ban- 
croft, "more  has  been  discovered  in  the  last  fifty  years  than 
in  all  past  time,  not  even  excepting  the  a^e  when  our  own 
Franklin  called  it  from  the  clouds,  xhis  aerial  invisible  power 
has  learnt  to  fly  as  man's  faithful  messenger,  till  the  mystic 
wires  tremble  with  his  passions,  and  bear  nis  errands  on  the 
wings  of  lightning.  He  divines  how  this  agency  which  holds 
the  globe  in  its  invisible  embrace,  guides  floating  atoms  to  their 
places  in  the  crystal ;  or  teaches  tne  mineral  ores  the  lines  in 
which  they  should  move,  where  to^semble  together,  and  where 
to  lie  down  and  take  their  rest.  JPwhispers  to  the  meteorolo- 
gist the  secrets  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  skies.  For  the  chem- 
ist in  his  laboratory  it  perfects  the  instruments  of  heat,  dissolves 
the  closest  affinities,  and  reunites  the  sundered  elements.  It 
joins  the  artisan  at  his  toil,  and  busily  employed  at  his  side, 
this  subtlest  and  swiftest  of  existences  tamely  applies  itself  to 
its  task,  with  patient  care  reproduces  the  desi^s  of  the  engra- 
ver or  the  plastic  art,  and  disposes  the  metal  with  a  skillful  del- 
icacy and  exactness  which  tne  best  workman  cannot  rival. — 
Nay,  more  :  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  man  himself,  and 
is  ever  present  as  the  inmost  witness  of  his  thoughts  and  voli- 
tions.'* 

Of  Natural  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  of  Botany,  and  oth- 
er interesting  subjects,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  detail. — 
When  presented  in  popular  forms,  they  cannot  fail  to  interest, 
enlighten  and  strengthen  the  youthful  mind.  In  both  the  natu- 
ral and  mental  world,  we  fina  abundant  sources  of  the  noblest 
attraction,  and  of  the  highest  utility  to  our  race.  Let  books  on 
these  and  kindred  subjects,  properly  popularized,  and  stripped 
of  technicalities,  be  placed  where  children  and  their  parents  can 
evervwhere  have  free  and  convenient  access  to  them,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  happy  results  of  a  few  brief 
years'  expenence. 

The  time  was  when  even  the  learned  Bacon  thought  the  stump 
of  a  beech  tree  had  been  known  to  put  forth  a  birch,  and  when 
the  great  philosopher  Kepler  believed  that  the  planets  were 
monstrous  animals  —  errors  from  which  those  giant  minds  could 
not  divest  themselves,  but  which  the  veriest  school  boy  now 
knows  to  be  absolutely  impossible.  "  The  collective  man  of  the 
future,"  suggests  Bancroft,  "  will  see  further,  and  see  more 
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clearly,  than  the  collectiye  man  of  to-day,  and  he  will  share  his 
sapenor  power  of  vision  and  his  attainments  with  every  one  of 
his  time.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  the  child  now  at  school 
could  instruct  Columbus  respecting  the  figure  of  the  earth,  or 
Newton  respecting  light,  or  f'ranklm  on  electricity ;  that  the 
husbandman  or  the  mechanic  of  a  Christian  congregation  solves 
questions  respecting  God  and  man,  and  man's  destiny,  which 
perplexed  the  most  gifted  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece." 

SOKE  OF  THB  6PBCIAL  BBHEFITB    OF   SCHOOL  LIBBABIBS. 

There  are  several  special  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  gene" 
ral  system  of  School  Libraries,  that  deserve  particular  notice* 

1.  Standard  Ustories  would  inform  us  of  the  different  coun~ 
tries  and  ages,  of  the  men  and  the  women,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  as  a  nation  for  our  success,  our  knowledge,  and  pros- 
perity.    "  Our  land,''  says  Bancroft,  "  is  not  more  the  reci- 

^)ient  of  the  men  of  all  countries  than  of  their  ideas.     Annihi- 
ate  the  past  of  any  one  leading  nation  of  the  world,   and  our 
destiny  would  have  been  chanced.     Italv  and   Spam,  in  the 

Sersons  of  Columbus  and  Isabella,  joinea  together  for  the  great 
iscovery  that  opened  America  to  emigration  and  commerce; 
Trance  contributed  to  its  independence;  the  search  for  the 
origin  of  the  language  we  speak  carries  us  to  India;  our  reli- 
gion is  from  Palestine;  of  the  hymns  sung  in  our  churches, 
some  were  first  heard  in  Italy,  some  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
«ome  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates;  our  arts  come  from  Greece; 
Kmr  jurisprudence  from  Rome;  our  maritime  code  from  Russia; 
England  taught  us  ftie  system  of  Representative  Government; 
the  noble  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  bequeathed  to  us 
in  the  world  of  thought,  the  great  idea  of  the  toleration  of  all 
opinions;  in  the  wofld  of  action,  the  prolific  principle  of  a 
Federal  union.  Our  country  stands,  therefore,  more  than  any 
other,  as  the  realization  of  the  unity  of  the  race." 

2.  Teachers  would  be  improYed,  and  they,  in  turn,  would 
still  more  improve  their  pupils.  **  In  the  firstplace,"  remarks 
Prof.  Daniel  Read,  now  of  our  State  Universi^,  ^*the 
teacher  will  be  improved  in  the  standard  of  his  qualincations. 
No  one  is  fit  to  be  a  teacher  who  is  not  himself  a  learner.  This 
is  a  pre-requisite  to  all  success.  Unless  the  teacher  is  a  learner, 
he  cannot  nave  the  spirit  of  his  profession;  he  cannot  be  an 
earnest  man  in  his  work;  unless  nis  own  mind  is  quickened  and 
made  active  by  thought  and  study,  he  is  wholly  unfit  to  stir  up 
and  energize  the  minds  of  others.  In  the  library,  he  has  con- 
stantly before  him  a  stimulant  to  his  own  improvement;  and  he 
can  bring  forth  from  this  treasure-house  things  new  and  old  to 
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interest  and  arouse  his  school.  Instead  of  spending  his  leisure 
moments  in  idleness  and  gossip,  he  has,  in  the  library,  a  never 
failing  means  of  enjoyment  and  recreation  befitting  his  vo- 
cation. 

"  Besides,  in  every  School  Library,  there  would,  of  course, 
be  placed  the  standard  works  on  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 
Thus  the  best  and  most  improved  methods  of  conducting  a 
school  are  brought  directly  to  his  attention  and  knowledge — the 
means  of  governing  a  school — of  banishing  inertness  and  the 
stupid  Routine  of  drawling  lessons.  Above  all,  his  own  mind 
will  be  stirred  up,  and  he  will  be  brought  to  think  for  himself, 
as  well  as  to  avail  himself  of  the  aids  of  others.  How  should 
the  young  teacher,  male  or  female,  without  experience,  know 
how  to  conduct  the  school,  and  with  what  ea^gemess  will  aid  and 
instruction  be  sought  from  the  best  books.  It  is  a  common  topic 
of  complaint  here  and  everywhere^that  well  qualified  teachers 
cannot  DC  had  for  our  schools.  What  shall  be  the  remedy? 
This  has  been  a  subject  of  earnest  inquiry  in  our  State  Legis- 
latures, and  amon^  our  eminent  educators.  Some  of  the  States 
have  established  ]Normal  Schools  at  a  vast  expense;  some  have 
made  liberal  appropriations  for  the  support  and  holding  of 
Teachers'  Institutes.  No  doubt  these  instrumentalities  have 
accomplished  their  measure  of  good.    But  I  shall  not  soon  for- 

fet  the  rema]^k  of  an  eminent  teacher  of  another  State,  whose 
eart  is  in  every  great  educational  movement.  '  After  all,'  said 
he,  'the  little  silent  volumes  for  teachers,  which  have  been  sent 
out  in  our  School  Libraries,  have  done  more  good  in  improving 
our  teachers,  and  making  them  what  they  should  be,  than  any 
thing  else  we  have  done.  They  have  gone  into  every  school- 
house,  and  been  the  guides  and  companions  of  our  young  teach- 
ers, our  young  men  and  women,  when  entering  upon  their  new 
charge,  while  all  other  instrumentalities  have  heen  partial  and 
limited  in  their  influence.'  " 

School  Libraries  would  open  to  teachers  a  source  from  which 
they  could  prepare  lectures  for  the  benefit  of  the  district,  as 
well  as  Teachers'  Institutes,  on  the  various  subjects  of  educa- 
tion, health,  morals,  government,  natural  and  civil  history,  the 
wonders  of  science,  the  discoveries  of  art,  and  many  other 
topics  of  enduring  interest.  They  would  have  the  means  at 
their  command  to  prepare  themselves,  if  not  already  prepared, 
for  another  important  work — one,  in  an  eminent  degree  uniting 
pleasure  and  instruction:  "  Once,  at  least,  each  week,"  sug- 
gests Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  State  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools  of  Ohio,  "I  would  have  the  teacher  accompany  the  pu- 
pils on  an  excursion  through  the  neighboring  fields  and  groves. 
This  occasion  might  be  improved  for  the  imparting  instruction 
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in  Botanv,  Geology,  Entomology  and  Ornithology.  The  varie- 
ties of  plants,  flowers,  herbs,  grasses,  ^ains,  sm'ubs,  and  trees, 
— of  soils  and  stones, — of  insects  and  birds, — would  furnish 
pleasing  and  profitable  subjects  for  remark  and  inquiry.  Upon 
these  subjects  all  children  should  be  instructed.  It  is  a  deplo- 
rable truth,  that  in  all  our  larger  towns,  children  are  almost  ut- 
terly ignorant  in  regard  to  them.  There  are  thousands  of 
school  girls  who,  at  a  glance,  could  name  the  fabrics  of  all  the 
dresses  ever  worn  by  Caroline  Woodman  or  Flora  McFlimsey; 
but  who  could  not  tell  the  growing  oats,  barley,  rye  and  wheat; 
nor  the  oak,  beach,  maple  and  hickory  apart;  nor  distinguish 
between  an  owl  and  an  eagle,  a  wren  and  a  robin.'' 

3.  The  influence  of  School  Libraries  upon  the  pupils  them- 
selves would  be  no  less  salutary.  As  children  learn  to  read, 
proper  books,  suitable  to  their  understanding,  would  prove  a 
powerful  incentive  to  their  acquisition  of  knowledge.  They 
would  give  a  new  zest  to  their  studies,  and  constantly  impart  a 
new  stimulus  to  learn  more.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  very 
many  of  our  districts,  schools  are  kept  only  the  three  months, 
the  requisite  period  to  secure  a  share' of  the  School  Fund  appor- 
tionment; thus  leaving  the  children  in  those  districts  nine 
months  of  the  year  without  school  instruction;  and  the  average 
months  of  schools  taught  in  the  State  is  only  five  and  three 
fifths — leaving  more  than  half  of  the  year  throughout  the  State 
during  which  our  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  children 
are  without  the  least  visible  means  of  instruction.  Then,  in 
an  especial  manner,  do  they  need  School  Libraries,  to  which 
they  can  resort,  and  find  the  means  and  incentives  for  intel- 
lectual growth  and  improvement.  Let  them  have  the  best  works 
of  the  best  minds,  past  and  present,  and  it  will  be  better  for 
them  than  to  have  the  most  brilliant  lectures,  incomplete  as 
they  always,  from  their  nature,  must  be,  delivered  in  their  re- 
spective neighborhoods  by  Bancroft,  Everett,  Emerson,  Bayard 
Taylor  and  others  of  me  most  cultivated  scholars  of  our 
country. 

4.  School  Libraries  would  prove  apowerful  incentive  towards 
the  formation  of  Youth's  Debating  Clubs,  and  Literary  Associ- 
ations, by  furnishing  sources  of  information  upon  almost  every 
practical  subject.  Thus  would  the  spirit  of  research  and 
discussion  be  fostered  and  encouraged,  deep,  clear  and  correct 
thinking  promoted,  and  the  rising  man  fitted  for  the  stern  mental 
conflicts  of  life,  in  which  many,  no  doubt,  will  hereafter  be 
called  upon  to  engage,  as  the  law-makers  and  expounders  of 
our  State  and  Union. 

5.  These  Libraries  should  contain  an  appropriate  selection  of 
works  of  the  best  poets— God's  interpreter^  of^pature.     The 
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Iliad  of  Homer,  is  unquestionably  the  finest  epic  in  the  world, 
and  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles  is  peerless  in  poetic  literature. 
But  as  a  whole,  it  has  oeen  remarked,  the  English  poetry  is  the 
richest  gift  ever  bestowed,  by  the  genius  of  any  people,  upon 
the  human  family.  "  The  School  Library,'*  observes  President 
Barker,  "  is  the  depository  of  this  literature,  and  by  the 
study  of  it  chiefly,  must  the  taste  of  our  people  be  refined,  and 
the  current  of  their  thoughts  be  ennobled.  In  Italy,  pictures 
and  statues,  architecture  and  music,  have  performed  this  task; 
in  England  landscape  gardening  has  infused  universally  a  tln^e 
of  poetic  sentiment.  Here  these  agencies  do  not  exist;  but  it 
is  the  privilege  of  all  to  see  suspended  in  writing,  the  imperial 
creations  of  the  poet  and  the  philosopher,  and  to  gaze  on  them 
till  their  own  souls  thrill  with  transport,  and  vibrate  in  unison 
with  these  generous  sentiments.*'  Let  us  gladly  scatter  flowers 
alons  the  pathway  of  knowledge,  which  may  constantly  fill  the 
mind  with  the  image  of  beauty  and  goodness. 

"Do  any  reply,"  asks  Mrs.  Sigourney,  "that  *the  percep- 
tion of  the  Beautiful'  is  but  a  luxurious  sensation,  and  may 
be  dispensed  with  in  those  systems  of  education  which  this  a^e 
of  utility  establishes?  But  is  not  its  culture  the  more  cte- 
manded,  to  throw  a  healthful  leaven  into  the  mass  of  society, 
and  to  serve  as  some  counterpoise  for  that  love  of  accumulation^ 
which  pervades  every  rank,  intrudes  into  everv  recess,  and 
spreads  even  in  consecrated  places  the  *  tables  of  the  money- 
cnangers,  and  the  seats  of  such  as  sell  doves?'  In  ancient 
times,  the  appreciation  of  whatever  was  beautiful  in  the  frame 
of  Nature,  was  accounted  salutary,  by  philosophers  and  sages. 
Galen  says,  ^  He  who  has  two  cakes  of  oread,  let  him  sell  one, 
and  buy  some  fiowers;  for  bread  is  food  for  the  body,  but 
flowers  are  food  for  the  bouI.*  If  i)ie  perception  of  the  JSeauti- 
/wZ  may  be  made  conducive  to  present  improvement,  and  to 
future  happiness;  if  it  have  a  tendency  to  refine  and  sublimate 
the  character;  ought  it  not  to  receive  culture  throughout  the 
whole  process  of  education?  It  takes  root,  most  naturally  and 
deeply,  in  the  simple  and  loving  heart;  and  is,  therefore,  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  the  early  years  of  life,  when,  to  borrow  the  lan- 
guage of  a  German  writer,  *  every  sweet  sound  takes  a  sweet 
odor  by  the  hand,  and  walks  in  through  the  open  door  of  the 
child's  heart.'  "      ^ 

6.  To  young  ladies  would  School  Libraries  prove  of  unspeak- 
able benefit.  "But  to  you,  my  young  lady  friends,"  says 
George  B.  Emerson,  "even  more  than  to  your  brothers,  it  is 
important  now  to  acquire  a  talent  for  reading  well,  and  a  taste 
for  reading.  I  say  more  important^  for,  looking  forward  to  the 
future,  you  will  need  it  more  than  they.     They  are  more  inde- 
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pendent  of  this  resource.  They  have  their  shops,  and  farmSy 
and  counting  houses  to  go  to.  They  are  daily  on  change. — 
They  go  abroad  on  the  ocean.  The  sphere  of  woman,  her  place 
of  honor,  is  home,  her  own  fireside,  the  cares  of  her  own  family. 
A  well  educated  woman  is  a  sun  in  this  sphere,  shedding  around 
her  the  light  of  intelligence,  the  warmth  of  love  and  happiness. 
Andby  awell-educateawoman,Idonotmeanmerely  one  wno  has 
acquired  ancient  and  foreign  languages,  or  curious  or  striking  ac- 
complishments. I  mean  a  woman  who,  having  left  school  with 
a  firmly-fixed  love  of  reading,  has  employed  the  golden  leisure 
of  her  youth  in  reading  the  best  English  books,  such  as  shall 
prepare  her  for  her  duties.  All  the  best  books  ever  written  are 
in  English,  either  original  or  translated  ;  and  in  this  richest  and 
best  literature  of  the  world,  she  mav  find  enough  to  prepare  her 
for  all  the  duties  and  relations  of  life.  The  mere  talent  of  read- 
ing well,  simply,  pracefuUy, — what  a  beautiful  accomplishment 
it  IS  in  woman  1  How  many  weary  and  otherwise  heavy  hours 
have  I  had  charmed  into  pleasure  oy  this  talent  in  a  female 
friend.  But  I  speak  of  the  higher  acquisition,  the  natural 
and  usual  consequence  of  this,  a  taste  for  reading.  This  will 
give  a  woman  a  world  of  resources. 

"It  gives  her  the  oracles  of  God..  These  will  be  very  near 
her ; — nearest  to  her  hand  when  she  wakes,  and  last  from  her 
hand  when  she  retires  to  sleep.  And  what  stores  of  wisdom, 
for  this  world  and  for  a  higher,  will  she  jgain  from  this  volume  ! 
This  will  enable  her  to  form  her  own  cnaracter  and  the  hearts 
of  her  children.  Almost  every  distinguished  man  has  confess- 
ed his  obligations  to  his  mother.  To  ner  is  committed  the  im- 
portant period  of  life.  How  necessary,  then,  is  it  that  she 
should  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  body  and  the 
mind,  and  how  can  she  get  it  but  by  reading?  If  you  gain 
only  this,  what  an  unspeakable  blessing  will  your  education  be 
toyour       ^       ^ 

7.  Such  Libraries  would  have  a  tendency  to  lop  Off  many  of 
the  rougher  exterior  habits  of  our  youth,  and  lead  them  to  cul- 
tivate habits  of  refinement  and  politeness.  They  are  sadly 
needed.  The  ancient  bow  and  courtesy — ^little  civilities,  but 
none  the  less  significant  of  respect  for  elders  and  superiors — 
which  were  so  common  forty  years  ago,  are  now  become  ^[uite 
out  of  fashion.  "But  wnere,"  enquires  Mr.  Commissioner 
Smtth,  of  Ohio,  "  in  all  our  land,  does  this  good  old  practice 
prevail  ?  Where  are  the  evidences  in  our  children  of  the  pos- 
session of  that  spirit  of  kind  respect  and  appropriate  regard  for 
their  superiors  in  years  and  wisdom  ?  Who  does  not  know  that 
bows  and  courtesies,  on  the  part  of  our  boys  and  girls,  are  ob- 
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Bolete,  both  in  idea  and  practice  ;  and  are  numbered  with  the 
lost  arts  of  the  ancients  7  It  has  been  remarked,  that  '  there 
are  thousands  of  boys  in  this  ereat  country,  not  one  of  whom 
has  ever  made  a  bow,  unless  when  he  had  occasion  to  do(%e  a 
snow-ball,  a  brick-bat,  or  a  bowlder.' 

"  Some  eight  or  ten  winters  since,  Ex-Governor  Everett,  of 
Massachusetts,  with  the  late  Amos  Lawrence,  was,  in  a  sleigh, 
riding  into  Boston,  As  they  approached  a  school-house,  a 
score  of  young  boys  rushed  into  tne  street,  to  enjoy  their  after- 
noon recess.  Saia  the  Governor  to  his  friend,  'Let  us  observe 
whether  these  boys  make  obeisance  to  us,  as  we  were  taught  to 
do  fifty  years  ago/  At  the  same  time  he  expressed  the  fear, 
that  habits  of  civility  were  less  practised  than  formerly.  As 
they  passed  the  school-house,  all  question  and  doubt  upon  the 
subject  received  a  speedy,  if  not  a  satisfactory  settlement  ;  for 
each  one  of  those  twenty  juvenile  New  Englanders  did  his  best 
at  snow-balling  the  way-faring  dignitaries. 

"  That  more  regard,"  says  Mr.  NoRTHEND,  the  late  distin- 
guished Principal  of  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School, 
"  should  be  manifested  by  the  young  to  rules  of  etiquette  and 
courtesy,  must  be  admitted  by  every  observing  mind.  There 
is  too  httle  reverence  for  age  and  authority  ;    too  slight  a  res- 

Eect  to  laws  of  both  man  and  God.  The  transition  trom  bov- 
ood  to  imagined  manhood  is  altogether  too  rapid,  as  by  it  the 
son  is,  often,  placed  above  the  parent,  and  the  pupils  taught 
become  much  wiser,  in  their  oitm  eBtimatioriy  than  their  teach- 
ers. Boys  in  their  undue  anxiety  to  become  men,  are  neither 
men  nor  boys,  but  form  a  new,  peculiar  race."  To  rectify 
these  evil  tendencies,  the  School  Library  must  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  teacher  and  the  parent. 

8.  Good  Libraries  would  not  fail  to  exert  a  happy  influence 
in  eradicating  vicious  habits.  "Habitual  novel  reading,"  says 
Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  recently  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  of  Connecticut,  and  now  City  Superintendent  of 
Boston,  "  is  extremely  detrimental  to  the  health  and  vigor  of 
both  body  and  mind.  Works  of  fiction,  and  those  of  the  baser 
sort,  constitute  almost  the  entire  staple  of  the  reading  of  the 
multitudes  of  our  youth.  This  species  of  literature  has  in- 
creased, within  a  few  years,  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  its  read- 
ers have  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  It  is  spreading 
over  the  land  like  a  moral  plague,  tainting  the  whole  moral  at- 
mosphere with  its  pestilential  breath.  The  reading  of  such 
productions  inflames  the  passions,  depraves  the  imagination,  and 
corrupts  the  heart.  A  recent  author  has  truly  said,  *  They  paint 
for  our  imitation,  humane  murders,  licentious  saints,  holy  infi- 
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dels,  and  honest  robbers.  Over  loathsome  women  and  unutter- 
ably vile  men,  is  thrown  the  checkered  light  of  a  hot  imagination, 
until  they  glow  with  an  infernal  luster.'  ' 

"  Would  you,"  asks  Prof.  Bead,  "effectually  banish  from 
the  generation  growing  up,  stupid  knavery,  low  vices,  idleness, 
loajSng,  running  about  upon  the  Sabbath  ?    These  and  kindred 
vices  win  be  most  effectuallv  banished  by  sending  out  into  every 
neighborhood  the  means  ana  incentives  of  intellectual  culture. 

"What  boy,'' inquires  Horace  Mann,  "what  6oy,  at  least, 
is  there,  who  is  not  in  daily  peril  of  being  corrupted  by  the 
evil  communications  of  his  elders?  We  all  know,  that  there  are 
self-styled  gentlemen  amongst  VL&^-^-self'Styled  gentlemen, — who 
daily,  and  hourly,  lap  their  tongues  in  the  foulness  of  profanity; 
and  though,  through  a  morally  insane  perversion,  they  may  re- 
strain themselves,  in  the  presence  of  ladies  and  of  clergymen, 
yet  it  is  only  for  the  passing  hour,  when  they  hesitate  not  to 
pour  out  the  pent-up  flood,  to  deluge  and  defile  the  spotless  pu- 
rity of  childhood, — and  this,  too,  at  an  age,  when  these  pollut- 
ing stains  sink,  centre-deep,  int-o  their  young  and  tender  nearts, 
so  that  no  moral  bleachery  can  ever  wterwards  wholly  cleanse 
and  purify  them." 

It  is  always  with  pain  and  sorrow,  that  the  good  man  hears 
God's  name  taken  in  vain  ;  yet,  in  fervent  charity  may  he  hope 
that,  "  The  accusing  spirit  dew  up  to  Heaven's  chancery  with 
the  oath,  and  as  she  wrote  it  down,  dropped  a  tear  on  the  word, 
ttnd  blotted  it  out  forever."  By  multiplying  the  purest  models 
of  literature,  we  may  confidently  hope  to  do  much  towards  root- 
ing out  this  vile  habit,  and  implanting  in  the  breasts  of  our 
youth  an  unswerving  reverence  for  the  sacred  name  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Sujpreme^eing. 

Another  evil  habit  to  which  a  love  of  reading,  acquired  by 
the  School  Library,  would  prove  superior,  is  the  low  and  grov- 
elling desire  to  witness  the  vulgar  minstrels,  and  corrupt  ballet 
dancers,  who  stroll  through  the  land — not  of  the  Venus  Celes- 
tial sort,  but  of  the  Venus  Infernal.  "  One  of  the  most 
striking  things,"  says  Horace  Mann,  "in  the  ^Letters  from 
Abroadj^  by  Miss  (5.  M.  Sedgwick,  is  the  uniform  and  energetic 
condemnation  which  that  true  American  lady  bestows  upon 
opera-dancers,  and  the  whole  corps  de  ballet^  for  the  public  and 
shameless  exhibition  of  their  persons  upon  the  stage.  Have 
)ung  ladies  of  our  cities  a  nicer  sense  of  propriety,  of 
modesty,  and  of  all  the  elements  of  female  loveliness,  than  this 
excellent  author,  who  has  written  so  much  for  their  improve- 
ment, and  who  is  herself  so  admirable  an  example  of  all  femin- 
ine purity  and  delicacy  ?    And  have  the  young  men  of  America 
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a  higher  ideal  of  what  belongs  to  a  true  gentleman, — ^to  a  man 
of  lofty  and  noble  nature,  than  a  writer,  who  is  so  justly  cele- 
brated, in  both  hemispheres,  for  her  pure  and  elevated  concep- 
tions of  human  character  ?" 

9.  By  placing  in  every  School  Library  one  or  two  standard 
works  on  School  Architecture^  we  should  soon  see  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  size^  style,  arrangement,  and  comfort 
of  our  school-houses,  and  m  the  selection  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  appropriate  locations  for  them — thus  rendering  them  at- 
tractive, rather  than  repulsive,  to  the  youth  who  repair  there 
for  the  highest  and  holiest  of  purposes.  What  Mr.  Mann  said 
eighteen  years  a^o  of  the  school-houses  of  Massachusetts,  is 
equally  applicable  to  those  of  Wisconsin  at  the  present  day. — 
"  Our  school-houses,"  said  he,  "  are  a  fair  index  or  exponent  of 
our  interest  in  Public  Education.  Suppose,  at  this  moment, 
some  potent  enchanter,  by  the  waving  of  his  magic  wand, 
should  take  up  all  the  twenty-eight  hundred  school-houses  of 
Massachusetts,  with  all  the  little  triangular  and  non-descrtpt 
spots  of  earth  whereon  and  wherein  they  have  been  squeezed, — 
whether  sand  bank,  morass,  bleak  knoll,  or  torrid  plain, — and 
whirling  them  through  the  affrighted  air,  should  set  them  all 
down,  visibly,  round  about  us,  m  this  place  ;  and  then  should 
take  us  up  into  some  watch-tower  or  observatory,  where,  at  one 
view,  we  could  behold  the  whole  as  they  were  encamped  round 
about, — each  one  true  to  the  point  of  compass  which  marked  its 
nativity,  each  one  retaining  its  own  color  or  no-color,  each  one 
standing  on  its  own  heath,  Jbiillock  or  fen  ; — ^I  ask,  my  friends, 
if,  in  this  new  spectacle  under  the  sun,  with  its  motley  hues  of 
red,  gray,  and  aoubtful,  with  its  windows  sprinkled  with  pat- 
terns taken  from  Joseph's  manv-colored  coat,  with  its  broKcn 
chimneys,  with  its  shimzles  aind  clap-boards  flapping  and  clat- 
tering in  the  wind,  as  if  giving  public  notice  tnat  they  were 
about  to  depart, — I  ask,  if,  in  this  indescribable  and  unnamea- 
ble  group  of  architecture,  we  should  not  see  the  true  image,  re- 
flection and  embodiment  of  our  own  love,  attachment  and  re- 
gard for  Public  Schools  and  Public  Education,  as,  in  a  mirror, 
face  answereth  to  face  ?  But,  however  neglected,  forgotten, 
forlorn,  these  edifices  may  be,  yet  within  their  walls  is  con- 
tained the  young  and  blooming  creation  of  God.  In  them  are 
our  hope,  the  hopes  of  the  earth.  There  are  gathered  together 
what  posterity  snail  look  back  upon,  as  we  now  look  back  upon 
heroes  and  sages,  and  martyrs  and  apostles  ;  or  as  we  look  back 
upon  bandits  and  inquisitors  and  sybarites.  Our  dearest 
treasures  do  not  consist  in  lands  and  tenements,  in  rail-roads 
and  banks,  in  ware-houses  or  in  ships  upon  every  sea  ;    they 
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are  within  those  doors,  beneath  those  humble  roofs  ;  and  is  it 
not  our  solemn  duty  to  hold  every  other  earthly  interest  subor- 
dinate to  their  wel&re  V* 

10.  School  Libraries  will  create  the  germs  of  thought  in  the 
minds  of  our  ingenious  youth,  and  will  thus  be  likely  to  lead  to 
useful  inventions.  We  know  not  whose  humble  roof  may 
shelter  a  Franklin,  a  Newton,  a  Watt,  an  Arkwright,  a  Fulton, 
a  Whitney,  or  a  Morse. 

"  Of  what  use  is  all  your  studying  and  your  books  ?"  said 
an  honest  farmer  to  an  ingenious  artist.  ^'They  don't  make 
the  com  grow,  nor  produce  vegetables  for  market.  My  Sam 
does  more  good  with  his  plough  in  one  month,  than  you  can  do 
with  your  books  and  papers  in  one  year." 

'^  What  plough  does  your  son  use?"  said  the  artist,  auietly. 

"Why,  ne  uses 's  plough,  to  be  sure.  He  can  do  noth- 
ing with  any  other.  B^  using  this  plough,  we  save  half  the 
labor,  and  raise  three  tunes  as  much  as  we  did  with  the  old 
wooden  concern." 

The  artist  turned  over  one  of  his  sheets,  and  showed  the  far- 

;  with  a  smile, 
my  name 
is ." 

The  astonished  farmer,  it  is  said,  shook  the  artist  heartily 
by  the  hand,  and  invited  him  to  caJI  at  the  farm-house,  and 
make  it  his  home  as  lon^  as  he  liked. 

11.  A  good  School  Library  in  every  neighborhood,  would 
serve  a  most  important  purpose,  in  ^ving  the  rising  generation 
a  better  idea  of  the  learned  professions,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  of  the  requisite  amount  of 
knowledge  and  preparation  necessary  to  fit  them  for  engaging, 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  in  any  of  these  several  pursuits. 
An  appropriate  proportion  of  the  best  works  on  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  stock  and  fruit  raising,  the  culture  of  the  Chinese 
sugar  cane,  and  other  branches  of  Farm  Husbandry,  would 
tend  to  dignify  the  earliest  and  noblest  occupation  of  man, 
and  would  be  worth  many  thousands  of  ddlars  annually, 
to  the  yeomanry  of  our  State,  their  rising  sons  and  daughters. 
"The  farmer  and  mechanic,  and  even  the  housewife,"  we  late 
Judge  BuBL  well  remarked,  "reauire  profeisianal  books, — 
books  that  will  instruct  them  in  tneir  several  employments — 
that  will  render  their  labors  more  enlightened,  more  pleasant, 
more  profitable,  more  respectable, — as  much  as  the  lawyer,  the 
physician,  or  the  clergy  re(}uire  professional  books  to  perfect 
them  in  their  several  vocations." 

12.  How  few,  comparatively,  have  any  practical  knowledge 
of  physical  education,  its  wants  and  necessities,  its  neglects  and 
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penalties.  It  is  the  physical  condition  of  the  child  from  its 
oirth  onward,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  parents  before 
its  birth,  that  involve  its  health,  growth,and  longevity.  Air, 
temperature,  dress,  diet  and  exercise,  with  their  proper  rela- 
tions and  bearings  to  each  other,  have  more  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cessful rearing  of  children,  ^  than  the  most  devoted  maternal 
love,  ignorant  of  these  requisites,  or  any  amount  of  the  best 
medicines  ever  devised  by  the  skill  of  man.  Nearly  a  fourth 
part  of  the  human  race  die  before  they  attain  the  age  of  a  sin- 
gle year.  It  has  been  well  asked,  what  would  the  farmer  or 
the  shepherd  saj,  if  he  should  lose  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  all 
his  lambs  andkids  before  a  seventieth  part  of  their  natural  life 
had  been  reached  !  Before  attaining  the  age  of  five  years, 
more  than  a  third  part  of  all  our  race  die — ^a  great  majority  of 
them  from  ignorance  on  the  part  of  their  parents  of  the  great 
laws  of  physical  education.  How  much  of  human  life  would 
be  saved,  bereavement  and  misery  avoided  ;  and  how  much  of 
joyous  health,  rosy  beauty,  and  unspeakable  happiness,  would 
be  promoted,  if  we  had  in  every  School  Library  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of'  the  State,  so  all  could  read  and  profit  by 
them,  such  works  as  Dr.  Combe's  Principles  of  Physiology  as 
applied  to  Health  and  Education,  and  kindred  works  on  the 
mental  and  physical  condition  of  man,  and  the  great  laws  of 
nature,  relating  to  the  preservation  of  health,  ana  the  longevity 
and  happiness  of  our  race. 

13.  The  School  Library  would  diminish  the  commission  of 
crime.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  civilized  world,  that 
education  has  invariably  had  this  effect.  Scotland  presents  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  diminution  of  crime,  the  increase  of 
public  wealth,  and  the  diffusion  of  private  comforts,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  increased  and  increasing  attention  to  the  education 
of  the  people.  Little  care  is  paid  to  educating  the  masses  in 
Spain,  and,  as  the  natural  consequence,  we  find  there  twelve 
hundred  and  thirtythree  convictions  for  murder  in  a  single 
year,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-three  Convictions  on  char- 
ges of  maiming  with  intent  to  kill,  and  sixteen  hundred  and 
twenty  persons  convicted  of  robbery  under  aggravated  circum- 
stances. According  to  the  returns  made  to  tnS  British  Parlia- 
ment, the  commitments  for  crimes,  in  an  average  of  nine  years, 
in  proportion  to  population,  are  as  follows  :  In  Manchester, 
the  most  infidel  city  in  Great  Britain,  1  in  140  ;  in  London,  1 
in  800  ;  in  all  Ireland,  1  in  1600  ;  and  in  Scotland,  celebrated 
for  learning  and  religion,  1  in  20,000  !  Out  of  nearly  28,000 
persons  convicted  of  crime  in  the  State  of  New  York,  during  a 
period  of  ten  years,  but  128  had  enjoved  the  benefits  of  a  good 
common  school  ediication,  and  only  about  one  half  could  either 
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read  or  write.  Statistics  of  crime  will  everywhere  reveal  to  us 
the  sad  policy  of  neglecting  to  proWde  for  our  youth  the  neces- 
sary means  of  good  education  and  attractive  School  Libraries, 
while  paying  at  the  same  time  a  still  greater  tax  for  the  protec- 
tion ot  community  against  the  crimes  and  depredations  of  the 
i^orant,  the  idle,  and  the  vicious  —  whose  very  ignorance  and 
vice  are  the  result  of  their  early  want  of  schools  and  libraries. 
14.  The  School  Library  would  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
State.  "  If  a  man,"  says  Franklin,  "  empties  his  purse  into 
his  head,  no  one  can  take  it  away  from  him.  An  investment 
in  knowledge  alwOTS  pays  the  best  interest.*'  **  Knowledge," 
says  Hon.  J.  D.  Fhilbrick,  "  is  the  great  producer  of  wealth. 
Just  in  proportion  as  the  hands  of  those  who  labor  in  the  field, 
or  in  the  work-shop,  at  the  plow  or  the  loom,  are  guided  by 
intelligence,  in  the  same  proportion  will  their  labor  be  produc- 
tive. This  proposition  holds  true  even  in  the  loweat  species  of 
productive  industry.  It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  well  educated  operative  or  laborer 
does  more  work,  does  it  better,  wastes  less,  uses  his  allotted 
portion  of  machinery  to  more  advantage  and  more  profit,  earns 
more  money,  commands  more  confidence,  rises  faster,  rises 
higher  from  the  lower  to  the  more  advanced  positions  of  his  em- 
ployment, than  the  uneducated.  The  farmer  who  reads  on  the 
subject  of  farming,  has  money  in  the  bank,  while  his  neighbor, 
who  does,  not  take  a  paper,  sleeps  under  a  mortgaged  roof." 

SCHOOL  LIBRARY  EXPERIENCE  IN   BISTER  STATES. 

In  the  matter  of  School  Libraries,  we  have  no  occasion  to 
look  to  Europe  and  profit  by  her  experience  ;  they  are  purely 
an  American  out-growth  —  the  natural  result  of  the  necessities 
of  an  earnest  and  inquiring  people.  While  several  of  our 
States  have  taken  hold  of  the  subject  of  School  Libraries  with 
more  or  less  earnestness,  all  have  not  eaually  well  succeeded  ; 
and  where  failures,  or  partial  failures,  nave  occurred,  it  is  of 
as  great  importance  to  learn  the  true  causes,  as  to  ascertain 
the  means  of  success  in  others.  Thus  may  we  alike  profit  by 
the  mishaps  of  the  one,  and  the  more  fortunate  experience  of 
the  other. 

New  York. —  It  was  reserved  for  the  Empire  State  to  lead 
the  way  in  this  noble  enterprise.  That  far-seeing  and  sagacious 
statesman,  DeWitt  Clinton,  in  his  message  as  early  as  1827, 
recommended  a  small  collection  of  books  and  maps  to  be  at- 
tached to  common  schools.  Gov.  Clinton  died  the  following 
year,  but  in  1880,  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  presented  the  subject 
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to  the  Legislature  ;  and,  in  1833,  his  successor,  Gen.  John  A. 
Dix,  strongly  urged  the  establishment  of  district  libraries. — 
The  next  year,  an  act  was  passed,  permitting  the  districts,  if 
they  saw  fit,  to  impose  a  tax  of  $20  for  the  first  year,  and  $10 
for  each  succeeding  year,  and  leaving  the  districts  to  select  the 
books.  Simply  permitting  the  districts  to  establish  libraries, 
and  throwing  the  selection  of  books  into  the  district  meetings, 
were  grave  errors  — the  last  of  which  still  remains  unremedied. 
The  former  was  effectually  corrected  in  1838,  when  upon  Gov. 
Marcy's  recommendation,  a  portion  of  the  United  States' 
deposit  fund  was  appropriated  to  each  district  which  should 
raise  by  tax  an  equal  amount.  Thus  was  $55,000  a  year  set 
apart  by  the  State  for  books  and  apparatus  for  the  School  Libra- 
ries, on  condition  that  the  distncts  should  raise  as  much 
more  —  making  $110,000  annually,  an  example  of  enlightened 
public  munificence  for  a  noble  object,  which  nad  no  precedent 
in  the  history  of  legislation. 

"  New  York  has  the  proud  honor,"  says  Hon.  Henry  S. 
Randall,  in  a  report  on  the  subject  in  1844,  ^^  of  being  the 
first  government  in  the  world,  which  has  established  a  free 
library  system,  adequate  to  the  wants  of  her  whole  population. 
It  extends  its  benefits  equally  to  all  conditions,  and  in  all  local 
situations.  It  not  only  gives  profitable  employment  to  the  man 
of  leisure,  but  it  passes  the  threshold  of  tne  laborer,  offering 
him  amusement  and  instruction,  after  his  daily  toil  is  over, 
without  increasing  his  fatigues,  or  subtracting  from  his  earn- 
ings. It  is  an  interesting  reflection,  that  there  is  no  portion  of 
our  territory,  so  wild  or  remote,  where  man  has  penetrated,  that 
the  library  has  not  peopled  the  wilderness  around  him,  with  the 
good  and  wise  of  this  and  other  ages,  who  address  to  him  their 
silent  monitions,  cultivating  and  strengthening  within  him,  even 
amidst  his  rude  pursuits,  the  principles  of  humanity  and  civili-* 
zation.  This  philanthropic  and  admirably  conceived  measure, 
may  justly  be  regarded  as,  next  to  the  institution  of  Common 
Schools,  tne  most  important  of  that  series  of  causes,  which  will 
give  its  distinctive  character  to  our  civilization  as  a  people." 

In  1841,  Gov.  Sewabb,  after  observing  that  almost  every 
district  in  the  State  was  then  in  possession  of  a  library,  re* 
marked  in  his  message :  '^  Henceforth,  no  citizen  who  shall 
have  improved  the  advantages  offered  by  our  Common  Schools 
and  District  Libraries,  will  be  without  some  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth,  its  physical  condition,  and  its  phenomena  ; 
the  animals  that  inhabit  it,  the  vegetables  that  clothe  it  with 
verdure,  and  the  minerals  under  its  surface  ;  the  phjrsiology 
and  intellectual  powers  of  man  ;  the  laws  of  mechanics  and 
their  practical  uses  ;  those  of  chemistry  and  their  application 
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to  the  arts  ;  the  prineiples  of  mor^I  and  politick  economy  ;  the 
history  of  nations,  ana  especially  that  of  our  conntry  ;  the 
progress  and  triumph  of  the  denH>cratic  principle  in  goyern- 
meats  on  this  contin^it,  and  the  prospects  of  its  ascendency 
throughout  the  world  ;  tiie  trials  and  faith,  valor  and  constancy 
of  oar  ancestors  ;  with  all  the  inspiring  examples  of  benevo* 
lence,  virtae  and  patriotism,  eschibited  in  the  lives  of  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind.  The  fruite  of  this  enlightened  enterprise, 
are  chiefly  to  be  gatiiered  by  our  successors.  But  the  present 
generation  will  not  be  altogether  unrewarded.  Although  many 
of  our  citiiens  may  pass  the  District  Library  heedless  of  the 
treasures  it  contains,  the  unpretending  yolmnes  will  find  their 
way  to  the  fireside,  diffusing  knowl^ffc,  increasing  domestic 
happiness,  and  promoting  public  virtue. 

(jov.  Wriqht,  in  his  message  in  1846,  refering  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  public  funds  for  the  purchase  of  libraries,  and 
other  purposes  of  popular  education,  remark;ed  :  ^^  No  public 
fund  of  the  State  is  so  unpretending,  yet  so  all-pervading — so 
little  seen,  vet  so  universally  felt — so  mild  in  its  exactions,  yet 
so  bountiful  in  its  benefits — so  little  feared  or  courted,  and  yet 
so  powerful,  as  this  fund  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools. 
The  other  funds  act  upon  the  secular  interests  of  society,  its 
business,  itspleasures,  its  pride,  its  passions,  its  vices,  its  mis- 
fortunes. jfkU  acts  upon  its  mind  and  its  morals.  Education 
is  to  free  institutions,  what  bread  is  to  human  life,  tiie  staff  of 
their  existence.  The  office  of  this  fund  is  to  open  and  warm 
the  soil,  and  sow  the  seed  from  which  this  element  of  freedom 
must  grow  and  ripen  into  maturity  ;  and  the  health  or  sickness 
of  the  growth  will  measure  the  extent  and  security  of  our  lib- 
erties. 

"  The  crowning  glory  of  our  whole  Common  School  system," 
exclaimed  Jambs  Uestrt,  Jr.,  the  Countv  Superintendent  of 
Herkimer,  in  1848,  '^  is  the  institution  of  District  Libraries. 
These  institutions  are  designed  to  carry  forward  and  complete 
the  process  whidi  is  but  commenced  in  the  schools.  Theschools 
are  intended  to  teach  children  and  youth  the  art  of  acquir- 
ing useful  knowledge  ;  the  library  is  (designed  to  afford  them 
the  means  of  reducing  that  art  to  practice." 

Such  were  the  encouraging  words  of  commendation  from 
every  quarter.  Horace  Mhinn,  Henry  Barnard,  and  many  oth- 
ers, were  unstinted  in  their  pruse  ;  and  it  seemed  for  a  while, 
that  in  the  matter  of  School  Libraries,  New  York  had  indeed 
discovered  the  philosopher's  stone.  Time,  however,  began  to 
develop  some  defects,  and  these  it  is  proposed  to  point  out — 
or,  rather^  to  let  some  of  the  prominent  eaucators  and  friends 
of  education,  in  that  State,  themselves  point  them  out. 
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The  earliest  erils  that  developed  themselves,  were  ^improper 
books  that  were  thoaehtlesslj  placed  in  the  libraries^  and  the 
misappropriation  of  the  library  fund.  Hon.  Hsnbt  S.  Ban- 
DALLi  late  Superintendent  of  rubliclnstmction,  of  New  York, 
and  the  distio^shed  autlior  of  the  Life  of  Jeffevson,  as  early 
as  1842,  when  County  Superintendent  of  Gourtland,  thus 
stronglv  and  pointedly  spoke  against  the  ^Tirate's  Own  Book," 
and  ^'  iiives  and  Exploits  of  Banditti  and  Bobbers,"  which  had 
found  tiieir  way  into  several  of  the  School  Libraries  he  had 
examined : 

^^  I  have  uniformly  advised  their  removal,  and  assigned  the 
following  reasons  r — ^that,  in  the  first  place,  aside  from  any  di- 
rectly pernicious  tendency  which  they  are  supposed  to  exercise, 
the  information  which  they  contain  is  not  of  a  valuable  charac- 
ter ;  that  the  wild  and  exciting  tales  which  thev  contain,  unfit 
the  youthful  mind  for  the  perusal  of  works  of  a  graver  and 
moare  useful  character  ;  that  the^*  cater  to  a  depraved  taste  bv 
dilating  on  all  the  revolting  details  of  the  worst  crimes  of  which 
humanity  is  capable  ;  and,  laatly,  that  they  do  exercise  a  posi- 
tively bad  and  dangerous  tendencv  over  the  youtliiul  mind. — 
The  first  step  to  vice  is  the  knowledge  of  it.  And  where  vice 
and  crime  are  painted  in  those  illusive  colorings  wUch  nearly 
allv  them  to  virtues,  they  lose  their  naked  repulsiveness. — 
When  the  brute  courage  of  the  lawless  buccaneer  is  held  up 
and  expatiated  on  as  lofty  heroism  ;  when  the  capricious  mer- 
cy, which  even  the  gorged  wild  beast  will  occasionally,  and 
p0rhaps  e<|ually  often,  manifest,  is  dignified  with  the  name  of 
ma^animity  and  generosity,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  lives  of 
Buoh  men  afford  not  the  benefit  of  a  negative  example, — at  least 
to  the  youthful  mind,  which  the  Common  School  libraries  are 
intended  principally  to  benefit.  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  to  the 
mind  in  which  sound  principles  have  not  taken  deep  root,  and 
had  time  to  attain  some  decree  of  vigor  and  maturity,  these 
talesof  wild  excitementand  darinff  adventure, — ^where  new  scenes 
and  new  objects  for  ever  meet  the  eye, — where  the  most  unres- 
trained passions  meet  with  no  check,  and  untold  wealth  may  be 
had  for  the  asking, — are  more  prone  to  daszle  and  captivate, 
than  to  excite  disguat  and  abhorrenoe.  I  have  ever  thousht 
there  was  a  dangerous  kind  of  fascination  in  stories  of  this 
kind.  All  have  neard  of  the  incident  of  the  young  man,  who, 
on  witnessing  a  thrilling  representation  on  the  stage,  of  the 
^  Buined  Gambler,'  exdaimed  in  an  uncontrollable  burst  of 
feeling,  ^  I,  too,  will  be  a  ruined  gambler  !* 

^^  But  it  has  several  times  been  said  to  me,  ^  All  this  is  ob- 
viated by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  end,  this  pirate  or  robber  was 
taken  wd  exeouted/    The  smallest  boy,  however,  knows  that 
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Mb  Beisnre  or  escape  depends  upon  contineencies.  Some  nerer 
have  been  taken  ;  others,  ire  know,  hare  £ed  peaceably  in  their 
beds  ;  many  have  fallen  in  battle,  the  common  and  the  honora- 
ble lot  of  the  soldier  ;  and,  when  seiied  and  pnt  to  death,  even 
by  those  Yindictive  methods,  until  bo  recently  practiced, — ^by 
the  cross,  by  impalement,  etc., — ^if  the  youthfnl  mind  has  not 
already  been  prepared  to  regard  it  as  the  martyrdom  of  a  hero, 
ire,  at  least,  have  the  warrant  of  experience,  in  saying  that  the 
pnblio  exhibitions  of  scenes  of  this  kind,  either  on  paper  or  in 
actnal  life,  have  never  been  fonnd  to  exercise  that  saiDitary  in- 
fluence, which,  perhaps,  it  would  be  so  natural  to  expect. 

"  Such,  Sir,  is  an  outline  of  the  reasons  which  I  have  ur^ed, 
when  I  have  found  such  books  in  the  Common  School  libranes, 
to  procure  their  removal ;  and,  in  corroboration  of  some  of  the 
positions  assumed  by  me,  I  would  remark  that,  where  I  have 
found  such  books,  librarians  and  other  school  ofiScers  present, 
have  uniformly  admitted  that  they  are  more  read  by  boys,  than 
any  other  books  in  the  library.  A  sensible  farmer  complained 
to  me,  last  week,  that  he  ^  wished  the  Pirate  book  was  out  of 
the  library,  for  his  son  would  read  nothing  else — ^his  whole 
thoughts  were  on  it  day  and  night.'  " 

Speaking  of  the  same  class  of  books,  Hon.  Samuxl  Youvg, 
while  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  New  York  in 
1842,  remarked:  ^^  They  serve  only  to  minister  to  that  morbid 
appetite  for  the  revolting  and  disgusting  details  of  vice  and 
crime,  especially  when  exhibited  on  an  extensive  scale,  which 
characterizes  the  undisciplined  and  vulgar  mind.  They  stimu- 
late and  excite  the  worst  propensities  and  passions  of  cfav 
nature,  without  contributing,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the  im- 

Srovement  or  elevation  of  the  intellect  or  the  heart.  It  is 
eeply  and  seriously  to  be  regretted,  that  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  an  enlightened  community  should  countenance  the  diAi- 
sion  of  works  so  exceptionable  in  their  tendency.''  »  ♦  * 
*^  I  am  bound,''  he  continues,  ^^  by  the  position  to  which  I  have 
been  called,  and  by  the  obligations  I  have  assumed,  to  see  that 
no  contaminating  influences  are  permitted  to  mingle  with  the 
pure  streams  of  knowled^  and  instruction  designed  to  be 
secured  by  the  introduction  of  District  Libraries  into  the 
several  school  districts  of  the  State.  The  public  funds  set 
apart  by  the  enlightened  tnunificence  of  the  Legislature  for  Utie 
general  diffusion  of  intellectual  and  moral  science,  shall  never, 
with  my  consent  or  knowledge,  be  perverted  to  unworthy, 
degrading,  and  i^oble purposes;  and  whenever  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  District  Libranes  nave  been  permitted,  by  those  to 
whom  the  selection  of  books  has  been  confided,  to  become  the 
vehicles  of  corrupting  and  contaminating  appeals  to  the  passions. 
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the  imagination,  or  the  fancy,  I  shall  promptly  apply  the  remedy 
wluch  the  law  hm  placed  in  my  hands." 

Hon.  Oheistophjbr  Morgan,  when  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Kew  York,  speaking  of  the  School  Libraries  in  his 
report  of  1851,  observed:  ^^Injudicious  selections  of  books 
are  not  unfrequently  made  by  the  Trustees,  and  the  library 
funds  committed  to  their  charge  squandered  upon  worthless,  or 
worse  than  worthless  publications."  Hon.  Victor  M.  Biob, 
in  his  repott  as  School  Superintendent  of  New  York  in  1854, 
after  speaking  of  there  being  nearly  12,000  District  Libraries 
in  the  State,  says:  ^^  Jn  those  districts  where  the  libraries  hare 
been  best  appreciated  and  most  extensively  read,  the  interest  in 
their  contents  is  to  the  largest  degree  exhausted,  and  can  only 
be  renewed  by  a  constant  replenishing  of  the  shelves  with  fresh 
books.  The  existing  appropriation  is  too  small  to  produce  a 
very  marked  effect  in  this  way,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
both  the  old  and  the  new  volumes  are  falling  into  neglect."  In 
the  same  report,  Mr.  Bicb  elsewhere  adds:  ^^  The  undersigned 
is  constrained  to  believe,  that  the  future  supply  of  the  libraries 
should  be  regulated  by  some  safer  agency  than  the  hawkers  and 

?edlar8,  who  too  often  succeed  in  pwnine  off  upon  the  School 
!rustees,  collections  of  wretched  trash,  3iat  have  no  other  re- 
commendation than  their  nominal  dieapness." 

^^My  official  investigations  and  experience,''  writes  Hon. 
Henry  S.  Randall,  ^^  have  amply  satisfied  me,  that  if  the 
purchase  of  libraries  is  made  optional  with  the  districts  —  the 
alternative  being  that  the  library  money  may  be  diverted  to  the 
payment  of  teachers'  wages,  &c. — the  system  will  prove  a 
failure.  There  is  no  dom)t  that  a  better  method  of  selecting 
the  books  could  be  devised  than  having  it  done  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  districts.  On  the  whole,  I  should  be  much  inclined  to 
favor  the  plan  proposed  in  your  communication.  If  its  details 
were  well  adjusted  and  carried  out,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  would 
not  succeed,  and  result  in  a  vast  saving  of  the  public  money, 
and  a  vast  improvement  of  the  character  of  the  works  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  readers  of  Common  School  Libraries." 

Amos  Dban,  LL.  D.,  of  Albany,  the  Chancellor  elect  of 
the  Iowa  State  University,  and  author  of  the  present  school 
system  of  Iowa,  thus  writes  :  ^'  The  idea  of  small  districts 
providing  themselves  with  libraries  that  will  be  of  any  real 
value,  is.  in  my  judgment,  perfectly  idle.  They  will  not  half 
of  them  nave  any  books  at  dl,  and  those  that  they  do  have,  may 
stand  a  great  chance  of  doing  more  harm  than  eood.  If  the 
quality  of  food  that  nourishes  and  sustains  the  body  is  at  all 
worth  attending  to,  much  more  is  that  which  builds  up  and  gives 
force  to  the  mind,  the  spiritual  prinoiple." 
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**  The  mo«t  active  and  fndtfnl  seeds  of  good  and  evil  in  onr 
social  system,"  writes  Bsksok  J.  Lossnra,  of  New  York,  the 
well-known  anthor  of  the  School  Histories,  *^  are  found  in  the 
literature  of  the  day  ;  and  the  wisest  discrimination  is  neces'^ 
sarj  to  separate  one  from  the  other.  It  is  impossible  —  abso- 
lutely impossible — to  have  anything  approachmff  to  the  exer- 
cise of  such  wise  discrimination  in  the  system  of  District  Li- 
braries, as  organized  in  some  States.  How  can  the  Trustees 
of  schools,  elected  for  a  temporary  purpose,  many  or  most  of 
them  away  from  the  centres  of  business  and  general  knowledge, 
and  engaged  in  absorbing  pursuits,  be  acquainted  with  tne 
character  of  the  thousands  of  books  that  fall  from  the  press 
every  year  ?  They  have  no  data  to  guide  them,  and  they  are 
left  to  the  mercy  of  pedlars  and  others,  who  go  about  the 
country  with  *  sensation  books' — in  other  words,  moral  and 
intellectual  poison  —  and  are  compelled  tp  form  their  judgment 
from  the  statements  of  lyine  advertisements.  This  is  a  mon- 
ster evil ;  and  many  of  the  libraries  of  this  State  are  crowded 
with  books  that  no  judicious  parent  would  willingly  allow  his 
child  to  read.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  tne  matter,  I 
heartily  coincide  with  your  expressed  opinion  in  relation  to 
Town  Libraries,  leaving  the  selection  of  the  books  to  the 
State,  through  proper  agents  duly  chosen  by  the  people." 

Hon.  Samitbl  S.  BAin)ALL,  formerly  Deputy  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  New  York,  and  now  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  New  York  City,  writes  :  "  I  cordially  approve 
the  substitute  of  the  Town  School  Library  system  for  that  of 
District  Libraries.  In  our  own  State  the  latter  plan  has  been 
in  existence  for  some  twenty  years,  and  althougn  great  good 
has  undoubtedly  been  accomphshed  by  the  diffusion  of  compar- 
atively a  few  volumes  in  every  district,  yet  it  is  manifest  that 
an  infinitely  greater  amount  of  benefit  would  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  consolidation  of  the  funds  apportioned  to  the 
several  districts  of  each  town,  and  the  pur<ma8e  and  gradual 
expansion  of  a  Town  Library,  centrally  located,  and  easily 
accessible  to  all.  These  views  I  have  repeatedly  and  earnestly 
urged  upon  the  Legislature,  but  as  yet  without  success.  1 
consider  the  funds  thus  comparatively  frittered  away  upon  a 
few  cheap  books  in  each  distnct,  as  little  better  than  wasted  ; 
while  by  the  adoption  of  the  Township  plan,  large  and  valuable 
libraries  would  speedily  spring  up,  fllie  worth  of  which  would 
be  unappreciable  to  the  rising  generation,  and  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State  generally. ' ' 

Hon.  viOTOR  M.  RicB,  the  late  Su}>erintendent  of  that 
State,  observes  in  his  last  Annual  Report :  ^'  The  amount  now 
apportioned  to  the  rural  ^districts,  where  libraries  are  most 
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needed,  n  frittered  into  sums  of  one,  two  or  three  doUars*-- 
sums  too  insignifiofuit  to  produce  any  appreciable  effect,  or  even 
to  repair  losses.  It  is  believed  that  the  appropriation  should 
be  increased^  and  &at  it  should  be  accompanied  with  such  Leg^ 
islatiye  provisions  as  will  secure  the  greatest  economj  in  its  ex- 
penditure, and  the  most  judicious  selection  of  books.  The 
trustees,  Wing  but  one,  two,  three,  or  four  dollars  to  invest^ 
purchase  a  very  few  volumes,  at  a  ver^  high  price,  compared 
with  which  they  could  be  obtained  m  larger  Quantities.  In 
some  of  the  States,  the  funds  appropriated  tor  the  increase  of 
district  libraries,  are  expended  oy  an  agent  of  the  State,  who 
procures,  directly  from  the  publishers,  two  or  three  thousand 
copies  of  such  works  os  he  may  select,  and  apportions  the  vol* 
umes  to  the  districts  instead  of  money.  True  economy  would 
be  consulted  by  purchasing  a  whole  edition  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  volumes  ;  for  the  same  money  would  command  at  least 
twice  the  mercantile  value  of  books  which  is  obtained  by  the 
present  method  ;  while  it  might  also  be  reasonably  hoped  thai 
the  intrinsic  lites'ary  value  of  the  books  would  be  equally  en- 
hanced." 

The  report  of  Hon.  H.  H.  Van  Dyge,  the  present  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  New  York,  made  in  January 
last,  gives  some  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  condition  of 
the  school  libraries  of  that  State.  It  appears,  that  in  1847, 
there  were,  in  round  numbers,  1,810,000  volumes  in  the  School 
Libraries  of  the  State  ;  in  1853,  they  had  increased  to  1,604,- 
000;  and  since  have  gradually  decreased,  so  that  in  1857 
there  were  only  1,877,00^  volumes  reported  ;  showing  a  dimin- 
ution of  226,000  volumes  in  four  years,  or  an  average  of  over 
56,000  per  annum,  while  $55,000  per  year  had  been  appropriated 
on  the  part  of  the  State  for  that  purpose,  on  the  express  condi- 
tion that  the  districts  should  raise  for  the  same  object  an  equal 
amount.  Thus  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  School  Li- 
braries of  New  York  exhibit  but  a  slight  increase  during  the 
last  ten  years,  notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of  $1,100,000 
within  that  period  for  library  purposes. 

That  something  should  be  allowed  for  the  natural  wear  of 
books  is  reasonable  ;  but  the  real  causes  of  the  diminuition  are 
unquestionably  found  in  the  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Van 
Dygk  in  his  last  report — their  probable  destruction,  to  some 
extent,  by  use  ;  their  dispersion  and  loss  by  ne^ect ;  and  the 
want  of  sound  judgment  by  the  local  Boards  of  Trustees  in 
regard  to  the  selection  of  books.  ^^  Works  of  an  ephemeral 
character,"  adds  Mr.  Yak  Dtck,  ^^  embodying  little  amusement 
and  less  instruction,  have  too  often  been  urged  upon  Trustees^ 
and  found  their  way  into  the  library,  more  to  the  gratification  of 
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the  pttblidiiiig  agtnt  than  the  benefit  of  the  distriet.  It  is  true 
also  iu  many  oases,  that  when  a  library  has  attained  to  a  res^ 
peetable  number  of  Tolames,  as  measured  in  the  estimation  of 
tiiose  having  it  in  eharge^  they  look  upon  its  enlargement  as 
unnecessary,  and  seek  to  turn  the  appropriation  from  Its  legiti- 
mate purposes.  Hence  arise  frequent  applications  to  the  De- 
partment for  leave  to  appropriate  the  library^  money  to  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  wages  ;  whilst  others,  it  is  apprehended, 
divert  it  to  this  and  other  purposes,  without  the  formalities  re- 
quired by  law." 

In  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Yak  Dygk,  in  September 
last*  he  attributed  the  partial  failure  of  the  New  York  system, 
to  the  fact,  that  on  the  limited  district  plan,  the  libraries  are 

Senerally  too  small  to  be  attractive  and  useful ;  that  very  many 
istricts  receive  from  the  State  the  mere  pittance  of  one,  two,  or 
three  dollars  a  year,  for  library  replMiishment — an  amount  man- 
ifestly too  insignificant  to  do  any  material  good,  even  if  the  few 
books  purchased  were  of  the  very  best  character,  and  hence,  in 
his  opinion,  the  Township  plan  would  be  far  preferable.  It 
will  be  seen,  that,  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  volumes  in 
the  School  Libraries  of  New  York  by  12,000,  tiie  number  of 
District  Libraries  in  the  State,  the  average  number  is  114  vol- 
umes to  each  District  Library — ^the  large  majority  of  them, 
doubtless,  being  far  less — as  the  result  of  twenty  consecutive 
years'  additions,  and  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,200,000,  or  $182  upon 
an  average  to  each  library-^or  an  average  of  a  little  over 
nine  dollars  to  each,  annually. 

These  facts  and  dearly  bought  experiences  of  New  York,  the 
pioneer  State  in  the  establishment  of  School  Libraries,  point 
unmistakably  to  two  ^rand  defects  in  the  system  of  that  State 
— ^first,  the  District  Libraries  being  so  small  as  to  render  them 
almost  useless  ;  and,  secondly,  the  sad  waste  of  a  noble  fund 
by  its  unwise  erpenditure  by  local  Trustees,  who  necessarily 
know  but  little  of  the  most  suitable  books  ;  and  if  they  do, 
have  no  proper  opportunities  to  select  them.  Hence  the  wis- 
dom of  tke  opinions  of  Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall,  Chancellor 
Dean,  Benson  J.  Lossing,  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Randall,  and  Hon. 
H.  H.  Van  Dyck,  that  a  Township  Library  system,  with  the 
books  carefully  selected  by  proper  State  officers,  would  be  de- 
cidedly preferable. 

M(MMachtJisett$ — The  first  to  imitate  the  example  of  New 
York,  was  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  a  noble  aspira^ 
tion  of  HoBAOB  Manit,  when  he  became  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  £ducation,to  plant  the  School  Libmy 
in  every  neighborhood,  so  that  there  should  not  be  a  spot  with^ 
in  the  borders  of  the  State,  where  a  child  should  be  at  a  greater 
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distaace  than  a  half  hour's  walk  from  a  library  of  books  soited 
to  his  reading.  But  the  first  effort  of  Massadiusetts  in  1887, 
like  that  of  S'ew  York,  simply  permitted  the  districts  to  tax 
themselves,  and  procure  libraries.  It  proved  a  failure,  as  it 
did  in  New  York;  those  who  needed  them  most,  were  most  blind 
to  their  own  pressing  wants.  In  1842,  a  Legislative  erant  of 
fifteen  dollars  was  made  to  each  district,  on  condition  of  raising 
an  equal  amount,  for  the  purchase  of  a  library.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  suggested  two  series  of  books,  of  fifty 
volumes  each,  nearlj  all  small  works;  but  the  districts,  after 
aU,  were  left  to  their  own  discretion  in  the  selection.  Publiflh- 
ers  having  on  hand  old  publications,  re-bound  them,  and  though 
often  mere  trash,  disposed  of  them  upon  tempting  terms  of 
cheapness  to  the  districts,  and  thus  mucn  that  was  almost  worth- 
less, if  not  positively  injurious,  found  its  way  into  the  School 
Libraries.  After  three  years  experience,  with  the  powerful  aid 
of  HoBAOE  Makn,  only  about  two  thirds  of  the  districts 
availed  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  law,  and  about  $60^000 
were  thus  appropriated.  A  vast  deal  of  good  was  unquestiona- 
bly  accomplishea.  Yet,  except  as  a  temporary  measure,  it  is 
conceded  tnat  the  system  proved  a  failure.  The  poorer  districts, 
where  libraries  were  most  needed,  were  comparatively  nnsiip- 

?lied.  There  were  three  principal  causes  of  failure: 
.  Adopting  the  district  insteaa  of  the  township  system.  2. 
The  law  provided  for  only  a  single  appropriation^,  with  no  pro- 
visions for  replenishing  the  libraries;  so  when  the  books  were 
once  read,  they  were  laid  aside,  and  the  interest  in  the  libraries 
ceased.  8.  "No  proper  provisions  were  made  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  libraries,  and  hence  they  were  often  thrust  one  side 
by  some  blockhead  of  a  librarian,  and  left  to  neglect.  These 
libraries  have  gradusJly  disappeared. 

In  1868,  the  Legislature  authorized  each  town  to  raise  money 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Town  Public  Library;  some  thirty 
cities  and  towns,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  have  establidied 
libraries — at  which  rate  it  would  require  fifty-five  years  for  all 
the  towns  to  be  supplied.  So  far  as  adopting  the  town  Library 
plan  is  concerned,  this  appears  to  be  a  step  in  the  ri^t  direc- 
tion; but  without  State  aid  and  encouragement,  and  that 
permanently,  a  few  spasmodic  efforts,  and  at  best  only  partial 
success  can  be  expected. 

Maine. — Little  has  been  done  in  this  State  as  yet  for  School 
Libraries.  In  1849,  there  were  but  seventeen  district  Libra- 
ries; and  in  1851,  after  the  district  plan  had  been  seven  years 
in  operation,  only  nine  towns  reported  their  establishment.  Hon* 
E.  M.  Thubston,  Secretary  or  the  State  Board  of  Education^ 
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in  kis  umiial  report  of  1851^  thus  recommends:  ^^  It  seems  to 
me,  that  the  only  feasible  way  of  establishing  a  general  system 
of  public  libraries  in  ibe  State,  is  to  apply  the  system  to  towns, 
instead  of  school  districts/' 

New  Sampshire  and  Vermont  have  no  State  system  of 
School  Libraries;  but  in  Bhod$  Jl^fand  and  Oonnecticutj  iHliere 
Mr.  Barnard  has  labored  ahd  sown  the  good  seed,  better  results 
have  been  aoeomplished^  Mr«  Barnard,  as  the  Rer.  Dr. 
W AYLAKD  assurea  me,  in  eouTersation,  ^^  did  a  great  work  for 
Rhode  Island  in  the  matter  of  School  Libraries,  while  at  the 
head  of  the  department  of  Public  Instruction  of  that  State,  by 
infusingthe  rigntspirit  among  the  people."  The  State  furnished 
no  direet  aid,  we  beKeve,  and  the  towns  and  districts  were  left 
to  their  own  discretion.  Some  20,000  yolumes  were  reported 
in  1862,  in  the  School  Libraries  of  the  five  small  counties,  com« 
prising  thirty  towns  of  that  State. 

C<mneetieut.—1ik  1841,  Mr.  Barnard,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Sdbool  Commissioners  of  Oonnecticut,  elo(|uently 
urged  the  estabUshment  of  School  Libraries,  the  districts  to 
furnish  as  much  as  tiie  State  for  the  object.  Public  sentiment 
was  not  then  prepared  for  this  noble  measure.  Hon.  John  D. 
Philbrick,  as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  tiiat 
Stete,  in  1866,  again  brought  the  subject  to  the  consideraition 
of  the  Legislature,  and  pressed  i^e  matter  wii^  such  eame^- 
ness,  that  a  law  was  enacted  the  following  year,  granting  ten 
dollars  to  eveiy  school  district,  for  a  School  Library,  atid  five 
dollars  each  succeeding  year,  on  condition  of  such  custrict  rais* 
ing  as  much  by  tax  or  subscription,  for  the  same  purpose. — 
About  one  third  of  the  districts  of  the  State  have  availed  them* 
selves  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  districts  being  left  to 
select  the  booKS,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Town 
Visitors. 

Middle  and  S&uthem  Statee^ — ^Except  New  York,  and  a  spas- 
modic efibrt  in  New  Jersev,  none  of  the  Middle  States  have  ]ret 
done  anything  towards  School  Libraries.  In  Pennsylvania, 
thrir  necessitv  is  felt,  but  they  have  no  State  School  Fund,  and 
hence  have  a  heavy  educational  tax  to  levr.  The  Southern 
States  have  done  no<3unff  in  the  direction  of  School  Librariesi 
The  We%t — the  giant  West,  has  outdone  them  «11. 

Miehigan.—Tim  State  took  the  lead  in  the  West,  in  estab* 
lishing  libraries  for  Schools.  They  were  at  first  District  Li- 
braries, but  in  1848,  we  find  them  changed  into  Township  Li- 
bfuriee.  The  sum  of  $25  is  by  law  annually  set  apart  by  eaoli 
town,  out  of  its  local  tax,  for  the  Township  Library  ;  and  to 
this  is  added  about  an  equal  amount,  derived  from  the  clear 
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proceeds  of  aH  finoB  and  peiuJtieg  for  bijeaeh  of  the  penal  law8 
of  the  State^  reoosmEaoces,  and  exemption  equivalents  from 
militaiT  dutv.  Thus  the  sum  of  about  ^^,000,  is  annually  ex- 
pendea  for  the  replenishment  of  these  librariea,  thd  Township 
School  Inspectors  being  charged  with  the  duty  of  seleetinff  and 
purchasing  tiie  books.  It  is  the  testimony  of  Hon.  Ira  Mat- 
HBWy  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Jjilitruction  of  that  State, 
that  ^^  wherever  Township  Libraries  have  been  establiahed,  and 
properly  maintained,  they  have  been  productive  of  incalculable 


There  are  now  over  500  Township  Libraries  in  Michigan, 
possessinff  an  s^regate  of  over  200,000  volumes,  or  an  average 
of  400  volumes  to  each  library.  From  the  large  amount  of 
money  impropriated  to  this  purpose,  it  would  seem  that  there 
should  have  been  a  much  larger  number  of  volumes'  in  tiie  li* 
braries  ;  but  we  may  charge  something,  doubtless,  of  this  ap*- 
parent  deficiency,  to  the  system  of  purchasing  the  books  of 
itinerant  hawkers  and  pedlars,  who  natunllT  enough  feel  that 
thev  should  have  prettv  liberal  profits,  with  something  clever 
added  for  freights,  and  still,  perhaps,  another  item  for  select* 
ing  the  books  for  the  local  officers. 

Ohio. — Hon.  Sahusii  Lbwis,  Hon.  John  Sloans,  Hon. 
Samubl  Galloway,  Hon.  Hbnby  W.  King,  and  Hon.  H.  H. 
Baknbt,  successive  heads  of  the  School  Department  of  that  • 
State,  urged  the  establishment  of  School  Libraries.  After 
fifteen  years'  agitation  of  the  subject,  the  Legislature  at  length 
became  awakened  to  its  importance,  and  in  1868,  one>tenth  of 
a  mill  State  tax  was  imposed  on  the  State  valuation,  and  annually 
appropriated  for  the  specific  purpose  of  Sdiool  Libraries,  the 
State  C(Hnmissioner  being  c|uu*ged  with  the  duty  of  selecting 
the  books,  and  contracting  for  their  deUvery.  This  tax  amounts 
to  upwards  of  eighty  thowfand  dollars  a  year  ;  and  in  the  yearsr 
18d4, 1856,  and  18^,  the  total  value  of  the  books  distributed, 
amounted  to  over  tipo  hundred  and  two  thausimd  dollar$y  and 
and  the  value  of  over  ninetten  thousand  dollars  in  addition  was 
distributed  in  school  apparatus.  The  total  number  of  volumes 
distributed  to  the  School  Libraries  of  Ohio  in  those  three  years, 
was  832,679.  After  a  suspension  of  tixe  library  tax  for  two. 
years,  it  has  a^ain  become  operative,  and  probably  not  less 
than  100,000  additional  volumes  will  shortiy  be  distributed. 

The  present  library  law  of  Ohio,  fraught  as  it  is  with  such 
incalculable  good,  has  met  with  some  opposition,  which  the 
present  State  School  Commissioner,  Hon.  Ansok  Smtth, 
thinks  ^^has  arisen  from  tiie  fact  that  sub-distriety  raiher  than 
Township  libraries  have  b^en  attempted.  This  plan  has  given 
to  many  of  the  districts  so  small  a  number  ot  books,  as  to 
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render  these  libraries  little  else  than  objects  of  contempt ; 
whereas,  if  all  the  books  apportioned  to  the  township  had 
formed  a  single  Library,  it  would  have  been  an  object  of  es» 
teem  andvproper  managemfent.  For  ezamplb,  herp  is  a  Town- 
ship which  receiTes  an  apporticument  of  books  to  the  value  of 
$lUO  ;  sufficient  for  the  beginning  of  an  extensive  and  useful 
library.  But  the  Township  is  divided  into  twelve  sub-districts ; 
and  when  the  books  are  distributed,  each  receives  a  library  of 
the  average  value  of  about  ei^t  dollars.  It  has  becto  a  dispute 
ed  point,  whether  the  law  deigned  to  establish  IWnaUp,  or 
9tUhdi8trict  Libraries*  Li  r^ard  to  the  matter,  it  is  not  so 
clear  and  explicit  as  it  should  be.  I  therefore  recommend  that 
the  lai^i^se  of  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  Tofinuhip  Libraries.  If  this  shall  be  done,  I  doubt 
not  that  the  Library  Law  will  soon  become  acceptable  and  pop- 
ular throughoui  the  State."  . 

Indiana. — As  nobly  as  Ohio  has  done  for  Sdbool  Libraries 
for  her  diildren,  Indiana  has  done  still  better.  Seven  years 
ago,  when  the  School  Laws  of  Indiana  were  undergoing  a  revis- 
ion, Prof.  Danibl  BfiXD,  now  of  our  State  Urn  verity,  and 
then  a  Professor  in  the  Indiana  State  University,  and  who  had 
shortly  previous  held  a  seat  in  the  Convention  rot  the  revision 
of  the  Constitution  of  that  State,  was  invited  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  education  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature,  to 
deliver  an  address  on  the  means  of  promoting  common  school 
education.  Amoi^  other  appropnate  topics,  Prof.  Rbab 
strongly  ureed  the  establishiMnt  ox  an  efficient  School  Library 
plan,  as  in<tispensable  to  give  vitality  to  any  school  system 
which  might  do  adopted  ;  and,  with  some  hesitancy,  ventured 
to  propose  an  appropriation  of  some  $80,000  for  this  object. — 
<<  The  next  day,'^  sa^e  Prof.  Read,  ^«  Bobb&t  Dalb  Owbn, 
now  our  Minister  resident  at  the  Court  of  die  Two  Sicilies,  who 
was  then  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on  education,  sent 
for  me  to  call  at  his  room.  He  said  to  me,  ^  You  proposed 
$80,000  for  School  Libraries.  That  will  never  do.  The  com- 
mittee will  not  assent  to  such  an  appropriation.  What !  said 
he  in  his  earnest  manner, — will  the  people  of  Indiana  freely 
raise  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  on  millions  of  money  for  which, 
they  never  received  the  value  of  a  pin-hook,  and  when  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  cry  for  the  bread  of  intellectual  life  shall 
they  refuse  them,  or  put  them  off  with  the  half  of  a  loaf?  No, 
sir  1  No,  sir  !  The  committee  will  report  nearer  $180,000,  for 
this  the  greatest  object  which  has  ever  been  proposed  to  our 
consideration.' " 

Where  such  enlarged  and  patriotic  views  prevailed,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  others  caught  the  same  noble 
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spirit,  and  the  present  Township  Library  system — the  praise 
and  admiration  of  all  the  lana — was  promptly  adopted.  A 
State  property  tax  of  ime^fcurth  of  a  milly  and  a  twentv^five 
cent  poll  tax,  provided  the  means  for  the  purchase  of  the  ubra- 
ries,  and  the  State  Board  of  Edneation  were  charged  with  the 
duty  of  selecting  the  books,  and  contracting  on  the  best  terms 
for  them.  The  law  was  limited  in  its  operations  to  two  years, 
but  has  since  been  renewed.  But  two  purchases  have  yet  been 
made,  and  tiie  reports  of  1865  and  1866  seem  to  exhibit  over 
three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  volumes  in  the  several 
Township  Libraries  of  the  State,  at  an  apparent  cost  of  $296,- 
OOC^or  an  average  of  80  cents  a  volume.  The  partial  suspen- 
sion of  lesislation  which  has  since  unfortunately  existed,  has 
checked  the  progress  of  the  library  system  of  Indiana,  but  this 
can  be  only  a  temporary  evil,  from  wnich  the  State  will  speedily 
recover,  and  continue  in  the  noble  career  upon  which  it  has  so 
auspiciously  entered. 

Hon.  Calbb  Mills,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction  of  that  State,  denominates  the  Township  Library 
feature  as  the  ^^  crowning  excellence  **  of  the  Indiana  educational 
system.  ^  The  operation  of  the  library  feature  of  the  system, 
as  fikr  as  heard  from,"  he  remarks  in  his  annual  report  of  Feb., 
1856,  *^  has  been  exceedingly  happy,  disappointing  the  predic- 
tions <^  its  enemies,  and  the  fears  of  its  timid  friends,  and 
even  transcending  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  more 
ardent  advocates.  The  interest  awakened  by  its  use,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  adults,  as  well  as  youth,  con- 
firm the  wisdom  tiiat  gave  it  a  township  character  rather  than  a 
district  mission.  Its  selection  and  purchase  by  the  Board  of 
Education  is  not  without  advantages  of  an  important  character. 
The  former  ma^  be  controlled  and  ffovemed  by  the  principles 
of  a  wise,  judicious  and  well  matured  plan,  and  thus  secure  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  forming  the  taste  and  giving  direction 
to  the  reading  material  furnished  by  the  State,  while  the  latter 
cannot  be  else  than  superior  in  economy  to  any  other  method.'' 

UltnoiBj  Iowa  ana  Mtsiouri. — These  States  have  as  yet 
done  but  little  in  the  way  of  School  Libraries.  In  Ulinois 
private  enterprise  is  doing  somethimz  for  the  supply  of  libra^ 
ries,  with  the  sanction  of  the  local  Soards,  and  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  In  the  revised  School  Law  of  Iowa, 
provision  is  made  for  Township  Libraries.  Missouri  has  re- 
ported the  commencement  of  a  district  system. 

Upper  Canada  has  an  efficient  school  system,  not  the  least  im* 

?ortant  or  successful  feature  of  which  is  its  School  Libraries. 
!hese  are  furnished  for  County,  Township,  or  District  organiza- 
tiona,  the  Oovemmentapportioning  one  hundred  per  cent.  uponaU 
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811018  oontributed  for  tMs  purpose  of  aofc  less  than  five  doflars, 
either  for  the  eBtiJ[>Ii8hmeiit  or  inorease  of  Public  Libraries*- 
the  Govenunent  furnishing  the  books  at  the  lowest  wholesale 
rates.  During  the  three  years  since  this  system  went  into  op- 
eration, about  170,000  yolumes  hftve  been  distributed ;  and 
about  one  tiiird  of  all  the  sections  or  districts  in  the  ProTinoe, 
hare  secured  libraries. 

THE  TOWNSHIP  LIBRAKT  SYSTEM  THE  WANT  OP  WISCONSIN. 

I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  after  a  careful  survey  of  the 
School  Library  experiences  of  this  country,  every  unpreju- 
diced, impartial  man  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  great- 
est success  has  attended  that  system  where  the  State  has  provi- 
ded the  books,  and  sent  them  rorth  to  every  township  within  her 
borders.  The  Totomhtp  Library  system  is  what  we  want  in 
Wisconsin.  Its  superiority  over  the  old  district  plan,  is  thus 
briefly  pointed  out  by  Hon,  Caleb  Mills,  late  Superintendent 
of  Public  Listruction  of  Indiana,  in  speaking  of  the  system  of 
that  State  :  '^  Its  peculiar  and  crowning  excellence  is,  that  it  is 
a  Township  in  distinction  from  a  district  library.  Libraries 
on  this  basis  assume,  at  once,  a  character  for  permanence,  im- 

Sortance  and  usefulness,  that  the  lapse  of  years  and  the  expen- 
iture  of  ten-fold  the  funds  will  hardly  impart  to  the  district 
collection.  It  also  posseses  another  element,  distinguishing  it 
om  the  product  of  a  mere  township  association,  charged  with 
e  nsponsibility  of  selection  Mid  purchase,  which  may  be  de- 
nominaced  its  State  feature,  and  securing  to  each  township  its 
due  proportion  of  books,  under  circumstances  that  promise  a 
more  judicious  selection,  and  a  more  economical  purchase. — 
These  features  are  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  the  favorable 
regard  of  the  public,  and  justify  the  expectation  that  the  prin- 
ciples controlling  the  selection,  will  be  sound  and  judicious,  as 
well  as  the  purchase  will  be  wise  and  economical.^' 

Let  us  see  what  Wisconsin  has  done  for  School  Libraries  un- 
der its  district  system,  during  the  ten  years  since  its  organisa- 
tion as  a  State.  In  the  first  place,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  State  ap- 
portionment was  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Town  Superintend- 
ents for  District  Library  purposes  ;  this  requirement  was  sub- 
sequently changed,  so  as  to  leave  it  optional  with  the  Superin- 
tendents whether  or  not  to  so  appropriate  it.  In  either  case, 
the  districts  were  authorised  to  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  thirty 
dollars  annually  for  the  establishment  or  increase  of  their  libra- 
ries. This  simple  j^^rmtWon  for  the  Town  Superintendents, 
and  the  districts,  to  do  something  for  libraries,  was  long  i^o 
regarded  as  a  signal  failure  in  New  York  and  New  England. — 
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It  hae  scarcely  worked  any  better  in  Wisconein — ^the  inherent 
principle  is  the  name  everywhere.  Town  Superintendents,  in 
Tcry  many  instanoes,  it  may  oharitably  be  supposed,  give  the 
matter  little  thought ;  and  when  they  do,  it  may  not  be  popular, 
for  there  is  always  a  class  in  almost  every  community  who  pos- 
sess little  knowledge  of  books,  and  for  that  very  reason  oppose 
a  tax  for  libraries,  and  object  to  the  Superintendents'  setting 
apart  ten  per  cent,  of  the  State  apportionment  for  library  pur- 
poses, as  the  district  would  thereby  have  so  much  less  with 
which  to  pay  their  teachers,  and  consequent v  have  just  that 
amount  added  to  their  ordinary  local  tax  for  that  object. — 
So  that  between  ignorance,  demagoguism,  and  prejudice. 
School  Libraries  have  been  but  too  generally  neglected. 

The  recent  returns  show  1,126  District  Libraries,  and  250 
joint  libraries  in  the  State,  with  an  aggregate  of  88,755  volumes 
— an  average  of  28  volumes  to  each  Bbrary.  As  the  result  of 
ten  years'  efforts,  it  is  insignificant;  showmg  upon  an  average 
an  annual  increase  of  onlv  8,875  volumes  for  a  great  State  liEe 
ours,  with  a  population  of  nearly  a  million  of  people,*  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  children  of  school  age.  This 
would,  if  equally  distributed,  furnish  one  volume  to  about  every 
seven  scholars;  or  a  library  of  about  nine  volumes,  on  an 
average,  to  each  of  the  4,000  school  districts  in  the  State,  each 
averaging  sixty-six  children;  or  exhibit  the  very  stinted  increase 
of  less  than  a  volume  a  year  to  each  such  library,  upon  an 

*  Population  or  WisooiisiK.-^By.  taking  the  Mnvas  of  1860^,  which,  in 
roand  numbers,  was  305,000,  and  that  of  1855,  which  was  552,000,  and  by  the 
number  of  votes  polled  in  those  respectiye  years,  and  the  number  of  school 
children  reported  in  those  years  respectlTely;  and  contrasting  them  with  the 
vote  and  school  children  of  this  year,  we  can  very  nearly  asoertaln  the  present 
population  of  the  State. 

The  TOte,  in  round  numbers,  in  1850,  was  42,000:  in  1855,  72,000;  in  1858, 
116,000.  The  number  of  sohool' children  of  1850,  in  round  numbers,  was 
92,000;  in  1855.  188,000;  in  1856,  964,000. 

If,  therefore,  42,000  Yotea  in  1850,  gave  a  population  of  805.000,  then  116,000 
votes  in  1858,  should  give  a  population  of  842,000.  If  72,000  Totes  in  1855 
exiiibited  a  population  of  502,000,  then  116.000  in  1858,  should  show  a  popula- 
tion of  889,000.  Tho  average  result  of  both  calculations  would  show  a  present 
population  of  865.000. 

If  92,000  school  children  in  1850,  exhibited  a  population  of  305,000,  then 
d64,000  school  ehildren,  in  1856,  Would  shew  a  population  of  875,000.  If 
188,000  aoheol  ohiidreo  in  185&  exfaiifaited  a  population  of  553,000,  then 
264,000  children,  in  1858,  would  show  a  population  of  775,000.  The  ayerage 
result  of  these  calculations  would  show  a  present  population  of  825,000; 
or  ayeroging  the  oalonlations  both  by  the  yote  of  1850,  1855  and  1858,  and  the 
school  children  of  thoee  years,  with  the  eenans  of  1860  and  1855,  and  we  shall 
show  a  present  po|^ation  of  8459OOO.  Since,  therefore,  the  census  of  1855, 
we  have  increased,  upon  an  ayerage,  100,000  annually.  By  the  middle  of 
1860,  when  the  census  will  be  taken,  we  shall  exhibit  a  population  of  oyer  one 
million;  and  if  the  vatio  of  oottgnsaionsl  representatioa  should  be  increased 
from  93,420  to  as  high  as  125,000,  or  eyen  130,000,  Wisconsin,  under  the  hext 
apportionment,  cannot  haye  less  ihan  eight  representatWes. 
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ftyerage,  diurfaig  the  ten  years  tinee  our  aehool  system  went  into 
operation.  Take  another  view  of  our  Wiseonsin  library  statis- 
tics; of  the  66  eonnties  in  the  9tate,  20  of  them  report  not  a 
single  library;  6  others  rejport  9  libraries,  with  a  total  of  181 
volumes;  8  otiiers  report  ol  libraries^  with  2,017  rolnmes-^ 
thus  exhibiting  in  84  counties  70  libraries,  with  2,148  voliunes, 
and  this  for  nearly  ihree-fifthB  of  the  counties  of  the  State. 
So  that,  in  round  numbers.  86,000  of  the  88,000  volumes  in  the 
District  Libraries,  are  connned  to  twenty-six  of  the  more  {popu- 
lous and  wealthy  counties,  which  comprise  less  than  ane^hth 
of  ihe  territorial  limits  of  the  State.  And  here  as  elsewhere, 
in  the  sparsely  settled  counties,  where  there  is  most  poverty, 
and  least  intellectuAl  advant^es — ^where,  indeed.  School  Libra- 
ries are  most  particularly  needed,  such  a  thing  is  seldom  or 
never  known. 

Such  is  our  destitution  in  the  matter  of  School  Libraries. 
It  should  be  humiliating  to  our  State  pride  to  ponder  these 
facts — and  doubly  humiliating  when  we  see,  as  we  must,  that 
we  are  doing  ahuost  next  to  nothing  whatever  in  furnishing 
useful  reading  for  our  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dbildren. 
Whra  we  bring  to  mind  the  200,000  volumes  in  Township  Libra- 
ries of  Michi|^an,tiie  832,000  in  the  School  Libraries  of  Ohio,and 
the  870,000  m  the  Township  Libraries  of  Indiana— making 
altogether  over  mne  hundred  th^UBand  volumes,  all  engaged  in 
a  work  of  love,  intelligenoe,  virtue  and  haj^piness,  the  magni- 
tude of  which  is  beyond  all  human  calculation,  fraught  with  the 
noblest  and  richest  blessings  to  over  a  million  and  a  half  of 
children,  we  should  feel  a  sentiment  of  pride  that  we  have  such 
sister  States  in  the  noble  North-West,  who  are  doing  so  much 
for  the  intellectual  growth  of  our  country.  While  we  wonder 
and  admire,  shall  not  these  amaxing  intellectual  achievements 
quicken  and  encourage  us  to  imitate  their  wise  and  munificent 
example. 

On  the  present  district  system  we  have  but  one  third  of  the 
districts  in  the  State  supphed  with  libraries,  and  they  so  small 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  ;  and  these  few  are  located  in 
portions  of  the  State  where  they  could  better  be  spared  than  in 
the  more  rnnote  destitute  frontier  regions.  The  few  books 
purchased  are  but  too  generally  obtained  of  itinerant  hawkers 
and  peddlers,  at  extravagant  prices,  which  could  well  be  borne 
if  they  did  not  prove,  as  they  frequently  do,  moral  pests  of 
society.  The  dtftriet  plan  must  necessarily  exhibit  puny,  inef- 
icient,  and  .  unsatisiSMtory  results ;  emphatically  failing  to 
accomplish  the  noble  objects  sought  to  be  gained  bv  such  coTlec- 
tiona.    Other  States  have  wisely  abandoned  the  4i>^ct  plan, 
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and  otbers  lire  preparing  to  do  so,  and  Ae  To^wndiip  STstem  is 
inyariably  the  snbstitnte. 

By  the  Township  plan^  with  State  provision  for  their  estab- 
lishment and  replenishment,  as  in  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
we  should  have  far  larger  libraries,  and  th«r  benefits  feur  more 
geikerallj  diifiised  ;  for  every  town  in  the  State,  the  poor  as  well 
astiienoh,  wonld  have  its  proportionate  share.  As  in  the 
olden  time,  the  blessedness  of  Christianity  was  manifest  in  that 
^^  to  the  poor  the  gospel  was  preached,"  so  would  these  precio<as 
Libraries  perform  their  noblest  mission  to  the  poor  and  the  neg- 
lected, though  often  the  excellent  of  the  earth. 

By  the  Township  system,  we  should  have  a  far  greater  vari- 
ety of  books.  Under  the  old  district  plan,  suppose  each  of  a 
dosen  districts  in  a  town  was  to  have  ten  new  volumes  given  for 
a  new  Library,  or  replenishing  an  old  one— -the  same  ten  vol- 
umes that  would  be  test  and  ckeapeit  for  one,  would  be  best  and 
oheapeet  for  all ;  so  that  in  all  the  twelve  districts  there  would 
be  in  truth  but  ten  different  works  ;  while  upon  the  Township 
plan,  there  would  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  different  works  for 
the  same  money.  Any  one  can  readily  see  how  much  more 
attractive  the  large  number  would  be  to  both  youth  and  adults  ; 
how  many  more  tastes  could  be  gratified  ;  and  how  much  more 
knowledge  would  necessariljr  bo  diffused  among  the  people. 

By  the  Township  plan,  with  the  State  to  select  and  provide 
the  books,  a  far  better  class  of  works  would  be  obtained.  The 
whole  range  of  literature  would  be  open  from  which  to  select 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care  ;  and  tiius  the  miserable  trash 
served  up  by  the  itinerant  venders  would  be  avoided.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  estimate  the  gain  in  virtue  and  morality  that 
would  result  from  this  procedure.  Very  many  of  the  districts 
are  so  situated,  that  if  they  buy  books,  they  must  procure  them 
of  peddlera,  or  not  at  aU — ^the  latter  alternative,  as  a  general 
rule,  might  prove  the  wisest  and  safest  to  adopt. 

By  the  Township  system,  we  should  get  far  more  books  for 
the  same  amount  of  money  expended  ;  and,  I  should  fondly 
hope,  with  this  system,  we  should  hare  the  needed  State  en- 
couragement, so  as  to  devote  far  more  means  to  this  important 
object  than  has  ever  been  done  before.  Certainly  its  magni- 
tude and  importance  urgently  demand  it.  As  an  evidence  of 
how  much  cheaper  proper  books  can  be  procured  by  State  con- 
tract, in  large  quantities^  the  experience  of  other  States  may 
be  cited.  In  Michigan,  it  woula  appear  from  a  letter  from 
Hon.  laA  Mayhbw,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, that  the  cost  of  the  volumes  as  purchased  by  the  local 
School  Inspectors,  of  mendiants  or  itinerant  venders,  may  be 
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Bet  down  at  one  doUar'per  volume, —  and,  if  full  statistics  were 
had  on  this  point,  it  would  probably  be  found  to  considerably 
exceed  that  sum,  as  the  aggregate  number  of  volumes  at  that 
rate,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  amount  of  means  provided  for 
that  purpose.  In  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  where  the 
books  have  been  purchased  by  local  school  directors  and  com- 
mittees, at  retail  stores  or  of  hawkers  and  peddlers,  the  most 
of  them  bound  in  cheap  muslin,  the  average  cost  has  been  nine- 
ty cents  per  volume.  In  Ohio,  under  the  better  system  of  State 
contract,  equall;^  as  good  —  doubtless  a  far  better,  selection  of 
books  was  obtained  at  an  average  of  sixty-two  cents  per  vol* 
ume.  The  experience  of  Indiana  is,  we  believe,  fully  equal  to 
that  of  Ohio,  m  demonstrating  the  great  savins  by  these  whole- 
sale purchases.  The  economy  of  this  mode  of  purchase  is  so 
apparent,  I  trust,  as  to  need  no  farther  elucidation.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  from  the  experience  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  from 
what  I  have  learned  from  the  leading  publishers  of  the  country, 
a  contract  can  be  made  for  the  delivery  of  the  very  choicest 
class  of  books  at  some  central  point  in  Wisconsin,  at  an  aver- 
age of  from  thirty-three  to  forty  per  cent,  less  than  the  usual 
.  retail  prices,  and  that  too  in  a  far  superior  style  of  binding. 

This  matter  of  binding  is  an  exceedingly  important  consider- 
ation in  a  State  system  of  School  Libraries.  When  the  State 
contracts  for  the  whole,  a  particular  style  of  binding  would  be 
specified,  combining  neatness,  uniformity  and  durability — with 
each  volume  stamped  "Wisconsin  School  Library  "  on  the 
back  of  the  cover,  and  the  Library  Rules  and  Regulations 
pasted  on  the  cover  within.  Under  the  first  contract  entered 
into  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  much  complaint  was  made  of  the 
poor  and  defective  character  of  the  binding,  by  which  not  a  few 
otherwise  valuable  books  were  soon  rendered  almost  worthless  ; 
but  under  the  present  contract,  made  in  behalf  of  the  State  by 
Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  the  present  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools  of  that  State,  a  superior  style  of  half  roan  binding  is 

i)rovided  for,  with  fine  black  muslin  sides,  marbled  edges  and 
inings,  and  three  head  bands,  at  prices  ranging  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-five  cents  per  volume — specimens  of  which  I  have 
carefully  examined,  and  better,  cheaper,  or  more  substantial 
binding  I  never  saw.  I  feel  the  utmost  confidence,  that  in  this 
single  item  of  binding,  alone,  adopting  the  very  superior  style 
of  Ohio,  a  vast  amount  would  be  saved  to  the  State,  and  our 
Libraries,  in  addition  to  their  increased  attractiveness,  would 
prove  serviceable  a  far  longer  period  than  they  possibly  could 
with  the  ordinary  muslin  binding  generally  in  vogue. 

By  the  Township  plan,  in  addition  to  the  appropriate  varie- 
ty of  works  suitable  to  the  capacities  of  all,  a  superior  class 
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of  books  which  ought  to  be  in  every  Township,  could  be  grad- 
ually introduced.  I  allude  to  such  noble  works  as  the  If  ew 
American  Cyclopedia,  Benton's  Congressional  Debates,  Ban- 
croft's and  Hildreth's  Histories  of  the  United  States,  Pres- 
cott's  Histories,  the  works  of  Franklin,  Irving  and  Sparks, 
Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  and  Randall's  Life  of 
Jefferson.  Under  the  present  district  plan,  few  or  none  of  these 
desirable  works  could  ever  be  procured.  What  a  flood  of  light  and 
knowledge  would  works  of  this  superior  character,  in  a  few 
brief  years,  pour  into  every  Townsnip  in  the  State.  Our  no- 
blest sources  of  literature  would  no  longer  be  confined  to  the 
favored  few,  but  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  citizen 
and  poorest  youwi  of  our  State — and  thus  would  our  School 
Libraries  become,  what  our  Common  Schools  should  and  must 
be — "  Good  enough  for  the  richest,  and  cheap  enough  for  the 
poorest." 

There  are  two  objections  I  wish  here  to  meet.  The  first  is, 
that  the  Township  system  would  not  be  quite  so  convenient  as 
the  district  plan,  as  the  majority  of  persons  in  each  town  would 
have  farther  to  go  for  the  books.     This  is  true.     But  with  our 

E resent  district  plan,  two  thirds  of  all  the  districts  in  the  State 
ave  no  libraries  at  all,  and  hence  suffer  an  inconceivable  loss  ; 
and  under  the  present  system,  the  poorer,  and  thus  really  need- 
ier districts,  will  always  be  deprived  of  the  priceless  blessing  of 
School  Libraries.  Cannot,  and  ought  not,  some  personal  sacri- 
fices, if  need  be,  be  made  by  all  good  citizens,  for  the  general 
good  ?  Is  it  not  the  special  duty  of  governments,  to  provide  for 
precisely  just  such  cases  as  this,  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  a  cheap 
public  education,  which,  it  is  universally  conceded,  we  are  bouna 
to  provide  for  all  the  children. of  the  ^te  ? 

By  having  all  the  books  concentrated  in  a  single  School  Li- 
brary in  the  Township,  there  would  be  such  an  increased  num- 
ber and  variety  of  books,  from  which  to  select,  as  would  richly 
compensate  for  a  little  extra  walk  in  their  procurement.  But 
even  this  might  be  measurably  obviated,  by  leaving  each  town, 
by  vote  of  its  annual  meeting,  or  by  the  discretion  of  its  proper 
school  officers,  to  determine  whether  the  Township  Library 
should  be  divided  into  two  or  three  sections,  and  these  respec- 
tively placed  in  as  many  convenient  localities,  for  six  months, 
or  a  year,  and  then  interchange  these  sections  with  other  locali- 
ties, and  so  the  several  sections  would  be  alternating,  and  brought 
within  the  convenient  reach  of  every  part  of  the  town.  Or,  as 
in  Michigan,  some  district  officer  mignt  be  permitted  to  draw 
from  the  Township  Library,  every  three  months,  the  number  to 
which  his  district  would  be  entitled,  and  then  loan  them  under 
proper  regulations,  to  the  people  of  his  district.     Either  of 
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theae  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  Township  plan,  wonld 
subserve  nearly  every  facility  of  the  District  Library  system, 
with  the  superior  advantages  of  a  largely  increased  number  and 
greater  variety  of  books,  offered,  in  permanent  binding,  and  at- 
tractive style,  to  gladden  the  hearts,  and  improve  the  moral  and 
mental  faculties  of  all  classes  of  community. 

The  other  objection  which  I  have  intimated,  is,  that  by  a 
State  system  of  supplving  the  books  by  contract,  injustice  would 
be  rendered  to  a  worthy  class  of  our  own  citizens  engaged  in 
the  business  of  book-selling.  I  do  not  think  there  can  exc^d 
fifty  regular  book-sellers  in  the  State,  who  deal  in  miscellaneous 
literature,  such  as  District  Libraries  are  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing. During  the  past  year,  in  round  numbers,  there  have 
been  10,000  volumes  purchased  and  added  to  the  libraries  in  the 
State,  probably  not  to  exceed  one  half  of  which  were  boueht  of 
regularly  establishedbook-sellers,the  rest  having  been  purcnased 
of  peddlers.  H,  then,  for  the  6,000  volumes  bought  of  the  legit- 
imate trade  of  the  State,  we  estimate  a  dollar  and  a  half  upon  an 
average  for  each  volume,  it  would  be,  upon  an  average,  $160 
trade  with  each  merchant,  with  a  profit  of  from  thirty-three  to 
fifty  per  cent.  Ought  this  trifling  advantage  to  fifty  of  our 
worthy  merchants,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  infinitely  greater  ad- 
vantages to  all  the  rest  of  our  fellow  citizens  ?  '^  The  ^eatest 
good,  to  the  greatest  number,"  is  a  maxim  applicable  in  this 
case.  But  we  may  well  doubt,  whether,  after  all,  this  State 
system  of  providing  School  Libraries,  would  work  any  disad- 
vantage to  the  book-sellers  of  Wisconsin  ;  for,  in  the  end,  the 
largely  increased  library  attractions  and  facilities,  would  natur- 
ally beset  a  love  of  reading,  and  in  this  way,  make  many  a  pat- 
ron of  books  and  book-sellers,  that  would  never  otherwise  pur- 
chase so  much  in  a  whole  twelve-month,  as  the  value  of  a  Family 
Almanac.  And  I  should  calculate,  too,  that  not  only  the  book- 
sellers would  be  benefitted  by  this  certain  mode  of  increasing  the 
lovers  of  reading,  but  also  the  publishers  of  agricultural,  educa- 
tional, and  literary  magazines,  as  well  as  the  publishers  of  news- 
papers generally. 

TOWNSHIP   LIBRARIES— ABE    THET   DEMANDED? 

The  people  of  Wisconsin,  we  may  be  very  certain,  want  no 
feeble  system,  no  half  way  work.  The  very  best  Library  plan 
is  none  too  good  for  them,  if  they  can  but  feel  a  reasonable 
assurance  tbit  a  really  better  system  can  be  provided,  and  can 
but  see  the  way  clear  to  meet  the  expense.  That  a  better 
system  can  be  devised,  the  ample  experience  of  the  Township 
plan  of  our  Western  sister  States  of  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
as  compared  with  the  partial,  inefficient  and  dilapidated  district 
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systems  of  the  older  States,  most  oonclasiyely  demonstrates. 
The  only  remaining  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is,  are  the  people 
able  to  bear  the  expense? 

Before  answering  this  question,  let  us  see  what  other  commu- 
nities haye  done,  and  are  doing,  when  high  moral  and  intellectu- 
al appeals  are  made  to  their  patriotism,  their  generosity,  and 
the  loye  they  bear  their  children.  Oyer  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  x  ale  College  was  founded  by  ten  thoughtful  and 
beneyolent  men,  each  laying  a  few  yolumes  cm  the  table,  with 
the  declaration,  ^'.I  giye  these  books  for  the  founding  of  a 
college  in  this  colony <"  Eyen  the  yenerable  Uniyersity  of 
Haryard  was  once  supported  by  the  scanty  and  precarious  gifts 
of  the  infant  colony  of  Massachusetts,  presentea  in  their  primi- 
tiye  form — a  bushel  of  wheat,  a  cord  of  wood,  and  a  string  of 
Lidian  wampum.  We  can  better  establish  a  noble  library  for 
eyery  town  m  Wisconsin,  and  proyide  for  its  permanent  growth 
and  replenishment,  than  our  New  England  fathers,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  ago,  could  found  their  infant 
colleges. 

Look  at  the  unparalleled  sacrifices  of  Prussia.  ^^  Prussia,'' 
says  Bancroft,  ^^  in  the  hour  of  its  sufferings  and  its  greatest 
calamities,  renoyated  its  existence  partly  by  the  establishment  of 
schools."  '^  Prtissia,  who  fumishei^  us  with  a  pattern  of  excel- 
lence in  the  present  state  of  her  public  schools,"  says  Prof. 
STEyssrs,  of  Girard  College,  in  a  letter  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  of  Pennsylyania,  written  from  Berlin, 
'^  affords  us  a  still  more  brilliant  example  in  the  noble  policy  by 
which  she  sustained  them  in  times  of  great  public  distress. 
Of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  Prussia  was  reduced  to  the  great- 
est extremity  by  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  In  1806,  at  the  battle 
of  Jena,  her  whole  military  force  was  annihilated.  Within  a 
week  after  the  main  oyerthrow,  eyery  scattered  diyision  of  the 
army  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Napoleon  took  up  his 
quarters  in  Berlin,  emptied  the  arsenal,  and  stripped  the  capi- 
tol  of  all  the  works  of  art  which  he  thought  worthy  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  Paris.  By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  depriyed  of  one  half  of  his  dominions.  A  French 
army  of  200,000  men  were  quartered  upon  the  Prussians  till  the 
end  of  the  year  1808.  Prussia  must  pay  to  France  the  sum  of 
120,000,000  francs,-  after  her  principal  sources  of  income  had 
been  appropriated  by  Napoleon,  either  to  himself  or  his  allies. 
The  system  of  confiscation  went  so  far  that  eyen  the  reyenue 
from  the  endowments  of  schools,  of  poor-houses,  and  the  fund 
for  widows,  was  diyerted  into  the  Treasury  of  France.  These 
last  were  giyen  back  in  1811.  Foreign  loans  were  madie  to 
meet  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  conqueror.    An  army  must 
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be  created,  bridges  rebuilt,  ruined  fortifications  in  every  quar- 
ter repaired,  and  bo  great  was  the  public  extremity,  that  the 
PmsBian  ladies,  with  noble  generosity,  sent  their  ornaments 
and  jewels  to  supply  the  royal  treasury.  Rings,  crosses,  and 
other  ornaments  of  cast  iron  were  given  in  return  to  all  those 
who  had  made  this  sacrifice.  They  bore  the  inscription,  ^/cA 
ffob  gold  urn  eiMehy^  {I  gn^Ye  gold  {or  iron);  and  such  Spartan 
jewels  are  much  treasured  at  this  day  by  the  possessors  and 
their  families.  This  state  of  things  lasted  till  after  the  '  war 
of  Liberation,'  in  1812.  But  it  is  the  pride  of  Prussia,  that 
at  the  time  of  her  ^eatest  humiliation  and  distress,  she  never 
for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  work  she  had  begun  in  the  im- 

Erovement  of  her  schools."  Thus,  in  1809,  the  minister  at  the 
ead  of  the  Section  of  Instruction,  wrote  as  follows  to  some 
teachers  who  had  been  sent  to  the  institution  of  Pestalozzi  to 
learn  his  method  and  principles  of  instruction:  ^^  The  Section 
of  Public  Instruction  begs  you  to  believe,  and  to  assure  Mr. 
Pestalozzi,  that  the  cause  is  the  interest  of  the  government, 
and  of  his  majesty^  the  King^  personalltf,  who  are  convinced 
that  liberation  from  extraordinary  calamities  is  fruitless,  and 
only  to  be  effected  by  a  thorough  improvement  of  the  people's 
education."  And  amid  these  sufferings  and  calamities,  the 
educational  advancement  of  Prussia  never  flagged  for  a  moment; 
universities  were  established,  and  seminaries  founded  for  the 
education  of  teachers. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  at  least  some  talk  that- 
Pennsylvania  would  be  compelled  to  repudiate  her  State  debts, 
so  large  had  they  become,  and  so  difficult  even  to  provide  for 
their  interest;  when  a  distinguished  citizen  of  that  State 
proposed  to  divert  the  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of 
common  schools  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  these  debts. 
Alluding  to  which,  Prof.  Stephens,  after  enumerating  the 
herculean  efforts  of  Prussia  in  behalf  of  public  education,  even 
amid  her  severest  sufferings,  thus  eloauently  remarks:  ^'  Is  not 
this  noble  policy,  on  the  part  of  an  aosolute  government,  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  was  struggling  for  existence,  a  severe 
rebuke  upon  the  narrow  and  short-sighted  expedients  of  those 
republican  politicians,  who  can  invent  no  better  way  to  pay  a 
public  debt  than  by  converting  into  money  that  institution  on 
which  the  virtue  and  intelligence  ^of  the  people,  and  the  special 
safety  of  a  republican  State,t^infy  Aepena?" 

But,  we  believe,  this  unrigUteMs''obfiaigiMOQf  the  school 
money  was  not  made.  Thi8Wfl»ibd9UI-iffbditabib<tb'ithe  sturdy 
integrity  of  Pennsylvania  ;  AbAjctoxilHii^  ak^ItireOSS^  Stone 
State  must  pay  heavier  taxeflyJiiidPwitkiiiinrQ  bwdniiii^^^^ul- 
ness,  than  the  people  of  anyrlMh^r  tSAiteiian  tii«  Snivel  Sinm-j  ' 
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sylyania  has  unfortunately  no  School  Fund.  She  appropriated 
last  year  from  her  general  fund  nearly  $800,000  for  school  pur- 
poses, the  counties  raising  the  balance  needed,  which  amounted 
to  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  more,  including  building  ex- 
penses, and  this  too,  when  direct  taxation  is  necessary  to  pay 
all  their  ordinary  State  expenses  besides,  and  over  two  millions 
of  dollars  annually  in  addition  to  meet  the  interest  on  their 
forty  million  State  debt,  incurred  for  internal  improvements,  in 
which  the  State  does  not  now  possess  a  dime's  mterest.  Yet 
cheerfully  and  ungrudgingly  do  the  sturdy  sons  of  Pennsylva- 
nia insist  on  maintaining  their  excellent  school  system,  at  any 
cost  and  every  sacrifice.  The  people  of  Wisconsin  could  vastly 
improve  their  schools,  and  inaugurate  a  Township  Library  sys- 
tem which  should  annually  augment  its  priceless  treasures,  and 
never  feel  a  tithe  of  the  expense,  compared  with  the  heroic  sac- 
rifices of  Prussia  and  Pennsylvania,  to  educate  their  children. 
Wherever  the  Township  Library  has  been  introduced,  as  in 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  Lidiana,  it  has  proved  exceedingly  useful, 
and  consequently  very  popular.     We  hear  no  lisp  of  their  re- 

Seal.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Michigan  declares  that  the 
'ownship  Libraries  of  that  State  '^  have  been  productive  of  in- 
calculable good."  Hon.  H.  H.  Barnbt,  wrote  in  August, 
1856,  when  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  of  Ohio  : 
^^  During  the  last  four  months,  I  have  visited  about  sixty  coun- 
ties, and  have  not  found  one  man  in  fifty  that  desires  a  repeal 
of  this  library  provision  of  our  School  Law.  I  have  also  found 
that  the  demand  for  the  books  on  the  part  of  th«  youth,  as  well 
as  adults,  is  rapidly  increasing,  so  much  so  that  not  the  least 
doubt  is  entertained,  that  those  libraries  will  ultimately  create 
a  general  taste  for  reading  throughout  all  classes  and  ages  of 
our  people." 

"  Good  books,"  says  Hon.  Harvey  Rice,  of  Cleveland,  the 
father  of  the  School  Law  of  Ohio,  ^^  are  not  only  good  tools, 
but  indispensable  in  the  field  of  education  ;  or,  to  change  the 
figure,  they  may  be  regarded  as  teachers  of  the  highest  order, 
both  for  the  young  and  the  old.  Li  twenty  years,  if  the  libra- 
ry tax  be  continued,  the  people  of  Ohio  as  a  mass,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  predict,  will  become  the  most  intelligent  people  on  the 
&ce  of  the  globe  ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  cost  nobody  would  feel." 
Hon.  Caleb  Mills,  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Indiana,  pronounced  their  Township  School  Libraries 
''  the  crowning  excellence  "  of  the  educational  system  of  that 
State.  Nor  is  it  wonderful,  when  we  learn,  that  one  Township 
reported  1,280  volumes  taken  out  in  three  and  a  half  months  ; 
another  687  in  four  months  ;  another  1,242  in  nine  months  ; 
another  1,050  in  six  months  ;  another  700  in  nine  months  ; 
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another  1,540  in  ten  months  ;  another  2,127  in  eight  and  a  half 
months  ;  others  during  the  year,  1,900, 1,920,  2,076,  and  even 
2,226  Tolumes  —  when  not  one  of  these  libraries  contained  more 
than  830  volumes.  In  the  whole  city  of  Cincinnati  there  is  but 
a  single  School  Library,  which  happily  Avoids  a  wasteful  multi- 
plication of  the  same  books  ;'  ana  with  little  more  thtfn  12,000 
volumes  in  the  Library,  the  circulation  of  books  during  the  past 

iear  was  47,866  volumes,  or  four  times  the  total  number  in  the 
ibrary. 

As  an  instance  illustrative  of  the  strong  feeling  of  attachment 
with  which  the  Township  Libraries  are  regarded  where  they 
have  been  established  and  tested,  and  how  cheerfully  the  ex- 

{>ense  is  borne  by  the  people,  I  cite  the  following  from  an  excel- 
ent  address  by  Frof.  Read  :  "  I  will  give  the  substance  of  a 
conversation  which  I  had  during  m^  recent  visit  to  Lidiana, 
while  in  the  Auditor's  office,  examinmg  the  most  beautiful  series 
of  books — the  Indiana  School  Library.  A  farmer  from  the 
remotest  township  of  the  county  came  in.  After  a  little,  I  said 
to  him,  *  Gentry,  you  are  heavily  taxed  here  in  Indiana  ;  I 
have  been  running  away  to  Wisconsin  where  they  have  no  old 
dead  horses  in  the  form  of  canals  to  pay  for,  and  no  interest  to 
pay  on  bonds  which  our  sharp-sighted  Indiana  Commissioners 
were  cheated  out  of.'  *  Well,  said  he,  *we  are  heavily  taxed, 
and  this  year,  with  our  short  crops  and  hard  prices,  it  is  as  much 
as  we  can  do  in  our  neighborhood  to  pay  our  taxes/  'But/ 
I  said  to  him,  *  it  will  be  the  policy  or  this  Legislature  to  di- 
minish taxation.'  He  said  '  in  all  mercy  he  hoped  so.'  '  They 
will  begin  upon  your  extravagant  school  system.  Now,  look  at 
these  books — ^what  is  the  use  of  them  ?  Do  they  do  a  particle 
of  good  ?'  *  Let  them,'  said  he,  *  cut  off  what  else  they  please 
— let  them  even  cut  off  the  whole  school  tax  beside,  but  the 
books  we  must  have.'  He  then  told  me,  that  the  books  had 
done  his  neighborhood  more  good,  and  had  produced  a  greater 
change  in  the  habits  of  famQies,  than  any  other  means  of  im- 
provement which  had  ever  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  peo- 
ple." 

The  citizens  of  Wisconsin  are  not  less  sensible  of  these  ines- 
timable advantages,  nor  less  ready  to  make  sacrifices  to  secure 
them,  than  are  their  neighbors  in  other  Western  States.  People 
who  truly  love  their  children  will  willingly,  nay  gladly,,  make 
any  possible  sacrifice  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  culture  ; 
and  Quite  as  cheerfully  too,  will  they  learn  to  do  it  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  all  the  children  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live. 

I  think  that  it  may  justly  be  regarded,  that  this  matter  of 
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Township  School  Libraries  is  emphatically  the  present  great  ed- 
ucational want  of  Wisconsin.  It  rises  superior,  in  my  humble 
estimation,  to  all  others.  It  appeals  most  powerfully  to  the 
parent,  to  the  Ledslator,  and  to  every  lover  of  his  race,  ft  is 
only  a  question  of  time.  It  must  come.  I  firmly  believe  the 
people  of  this  State  are  already  prepared  for  it,  and  waiting  for, 
and  demanding  its  inauguration.  They  lon^  to  witness  legisla- 
tion the  benefits  of  which  will  accrue  directly  and  tangibfy  to 
every  child  and  every  family  in  the  State — ^redounding  to  the 
lasting  fi|ood  of  the  State  itself,  to  virtue,  intelligence,  and  mor- 
ality. They  long  to  see  legislation  which  shall,  like  the  dews  of 
Heaven,  bring  untold  blessings  to  the  very  domicils  of  the  hum- 
blest in  community — ^legislation,  of  which  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  Wisconsin  can  emphatically  see  and  enjoy  its  happy 
results.  They  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  economical  support  of 
the  State  government,  an  upright  judiciary  dispensing  justice 
alike  to  all,  and  humane  institutions  for  the  unfortunate  ;  but 
they  ask  also  for  the  bread  of  intellectual  life  for  their  children. 
They  demand  School  Libraries — the  very  best  that  wisdom  and 
economy  can  devise — shall  they  have  them  ?  Never  was  a  truer 
remark  uttered,  than  that  of  Carl  Schurz  when  he  recently 
thus  admonished  our  legislators  :  '^  Let  them  never  forget,  that 
true  economy  does  not  consist  in  close  parsimony  alone,  but  in 
a  wise  and  appropriate  application  of  the  public  moneys.'' 

There  should  be  a  special  fund  permanently  set  apart  for 
Township  Library  purposes,  to  be  annually  used  in  the  purchase 
of  carefully  selected  and  approved  books,  uniformly  and  sub- 
stantially bound,  and  apportioned  among  the^ities  and  towns  of 
Wisconsin  according  to  some  just^ystem  of  equalization.  That 
the  books  be  selected  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  or  a  State  Board  of  Education,  or  in  such  other 
manner  as  the  Legislature  may  designate,  and  the  contract  made 
for  them  on  the  best  terms,  and  in  such  manner,  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  three  States  of  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  the  grand  enterprise  of  Township  Libra- 
ries, have  neither  of  them  taken  a  dollar  from  their  School 
Funds  for  this  purpose — and  doubtless  because  those  funds  were 
not  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  it.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
present  and  prospective  condition  of  the  School  Fund  of  our 
State,  I  thiuK  I  have  shown  conclusively,  that  it  is  not  now,  nor 
ever  can  be,  in  a  condition  to  divert  from  it  any  considerable 
amount  for  either  library  or  other  similar  purposes.  It  should 
be  husbanded  with  the  most  rigid  watch-care  exclusively  for  sus- 
taining the  Public  Schools.     I  could  not,  therefore,  with  thiese 
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views,  advise  any  diversion  of  this  fund  for  even  so  noble  an 
object  as  establishing  and  perpetually  replenishing  Township 
Libraries. 

While  Indiana  imposes  a  State  tax  of  a  quarter  of  a  mill  on 
taxable  property,  and  a  poll  tax  of  twenty-five  cents,  and  Ohio  . 
levies  the  tenth  of  a  mill,  for  Library  purposes,  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  suggest,  whether  a  Library  Fund  for  Wisconsin  could 
not  be  best  created,  by  setting  apart  one  third  of  the  annual  in- 
come from  the  Bank  tax,  and  all  of  the  Railroad  tax  income. 
The  State  of  Maine  devotes  the  whole  of  her  Bank  tax  to  the 
benefit  of  her  public  schools,  and  so  does  Indiana.  Assuming 
our  present  population  at  from  800,000  to  1,000,000,  this  would 
give  us  about  the  same  proportional  amount  set  apart  for  Libra- 
ry purposes  as  in  Indiana,  where  as  much  as  $110,000  a  year 
has  been  raised  ;  and  would  be  none  too  much  to  secure  efficient 
and  useful  Libraries.  Estimating,  as  has  been  done,  the  Rail- 
road tax  at  $20,000,  and  $30,000  as  one  third  of  the  Bank  tax, 
we  should  have  $50,000  annually  for  Library  purposes ;  or, 
upon  an  average,  about  seventy-five  dollars  for  each  of  the  six 
hundred  and  fifty  towns  and  cities  in  the  State — some  getting 
more,  and  others  much  less  than  that  amount.  Of  course,  an 
increase  of  population,  together  with  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  towns  in  the  frontier  counties,  might  or  might  not  diminish 
the  number  and  value  of  the  books  to  be  apportioned  to  each 
town,  depending  very  much  upon  the  fact  whether  the  Library. 
Fund  would  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  increase  in  a  relative  pro* 
portion. 

For  the  10,000  volumes  added  last  year  to  here  and  there  iso- 
lated district  Libraries  throughout  the  State,  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin could  not  have  paid  probably  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  ;  and  it  would  be  safe  to  estimate,  that  one  half  of  the 
works,  obtained  of  the  itinerant  venders,  were  worthless,  or  even 
worse.  Deducting  this  worthless  expenditure,  we  should  be 
paying  some  $16,000  for  5,000  useful  volumes,  and  these  in 
poor,  varied,  and  unsubstantial  binding.  Suppose  we  were  to 
expend  $50,000  annually  for  Township  Libraries,  and  secure 
Bay  65,000  or  70,000  volumes — all  thoroughly  examined,  and 
faithfully  tested  as  good  and  useful — ^we  should  then  for  the 
$35,000  in  addition  to  what  we  now  expend,  get  not  less  than 
sixty  thousand  useful  volumes  more  than  we  now  do.  We 
should,  besides,  have  them  in  a  far  neater  and  more  serviceable 
style  of  binding,  and  they  would  be  three  times  as  generally 
diffused  as  are  our  present  libraries — ^for  only  one  third  of  the 
State,  after  ten  years*  steady  efforts  to  that  end,  has  as  yet  been 
supplied  with  libraries,  and  that  with  but  a  few  volumes  to  each 
collection.     Sixty-five  or  seventy  thousand  volumes  a  year  ap- 
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portioned  to  the  several  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  would  be 
a  very  different  matter  from  the  weak  and  utterly  inefficient  sys- 
tem which  has  thus  far  given,  upon  an  average,  less  than  a  vol- 
ume a  year,  for  the  last  ten  years,  to  each  of  the  several  school 
districts  of  the  State.  Larger  libraries,  annually  replenished, 
would  prove  far  more  attractive  than  the  present  small  and  ill- 
assorted,  collections,  and  hence  the  real  amount  of  reading  done, 
and  useful  knowledge  imparted,  would  be  increased  beyond  all 
estimation. 

If  all  the  districts  in  the  State  should  promptly  encage  in 
the  great  work  of  securing  libraries  for  themselves  under  the 
present  library  law,  it  would  prove  a  far  more  onerous  tax  on 
the  people,  and  they  have  far  less  to  show  for  it,  than  by  the 
State  system  here  suggested.  The  universal  experience  of 
other  States  has  proven  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  district 
library  system  is,  pecuniarily,  a  wasteful  and  extravagant 
one,  while  the  township  plan  is  not  only  one  of  true 
economy,  but  fraught  with  the  richest  and  most  enduring  bless- 
ings to  the  people. 

rerhaps  the  objection  might  be  raised,  that  this  new  system 
would  create  new  officers  to  eat  out  the  substance  of  the  people. 
If  additional  officers  were  really  needed  to  carry  out  so  noble 
a  reform,  they  should  unhesitatingly  and  ungrudgingly  be  pro- 
vided. But  under  the  Township  Library  plan,  there  need 
necessarily  be  no  new  offices  created.  Under  the  present 
district  plan,  we  have  1,875  libraries,  and  each  of  these  must 
have  a  hbrarian;  while,  with  the  Township  system,  we  should 
require  but  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  librarians  for  the  whole 
St^te— one  for  each  town  and  city.  Here  then  would  be  a  large 
decrease  of  officers.  I  think,  however,  it  would  be  but  just  and 
proper,  that  as  a  Township  Librarian  would  have  largely 
increased  labors  over  the  District  Librarian,  he  should  receive 
some  reasonable  compensation.  This  should  be  provided  either 
by  the  town,  or  by  imposing  a  tax  of  one  cent  on  each  volume 
taken  out  of  the  library.  This  idea  of  a  cent  tax  on  the  books 
taken  out  of  the  Library  is  not  a  new  one,  as  Hon.  Henry 
Babnard  assured  me;  and  he  advised  it  as  a  good  regulation. 
Fines  and  penalties  could  either  be  applied  towards  the  Libra- 
rian's compensation,  or  for  Library  fixtures  and  occasional 
re-binding. 

It  may  be  asked,  what,  in  the  event  of  establishing  Township 
Libraries,  should  be  done  with  the  present  district  libraries? 
I  should  hardly  think  any  legislation  wonld  be  necessary. 
They  are  indisputably  the  property  of  the  districts  possessing 
them;  and  probably  a  large  majority  of  the  volumes,  from 
iiyudicious  selections  and  long  usage,  would  not  prove  sufficiently 
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desirable  for  the  Township  Library  as  to  have  them  appraised, 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  town  taxed  for  their  proper  share. 
By  such  a  course,  in  a  town  where  several  district  libraries, 
exist,  many  works  mi^ht  thus  be  duplicated.  It  would  seem  to 
me  most  proper,  that  if  the  districts  would  not  generously  con- 
tribute them  to  the  Township  Library,  they  had  better  retain 
them  for  their  own  use.  In  addition  to  famishing  each  town 
and  city  in  the  State  with  a  library,  I  would  suggest  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable,  to  furnish  such  a  selection,  as  the  State 
officer  or  officers,  having  this  matter  in  charge,  might  deem  ap- 
propriate, to  the  State  Library,  the  Libraries  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  State 
Prison,  House  of  Renige,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  Insane 
Asylum,  Blind  Asylum,  and  to  each  State  Normal  School,  or 
Normal  department,  under  State  patronage  and  supervision.  In 
each  of  tnese,  I  am  very  conndent  a  proper  selection  would 
prove  eminently  useful.  *^  Every  man  and  woman,"  writes  Hon. 
E.  M.  Macgraw,  State  Prison  Commissioner,  *'who  can  read  at 
all,  is  very  anxious  to  have  books  and  papers,  and  the  greatest 
uneasiness  is  manifested  when  a  book  is  read  through  before  the 
day  of  change,  and  they  have  no  reading  matter  on  hand.  I 
think  reading  has  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the  inmates  of  the 
Prison." 

This  general  plan — ^at  least  the  superiority  of  the  township 
system  over  the  old  district  plan,  and  the  decided  advantages  of 
tne  State,  through  its  properly  constituted  agents,  selecting  the 
books  with  a  view  to  economy  and  superior  excellence,  has  met 
with  a. far  more  ^neral  approval  by  the  leading  educators  and 
friends  of  education  in  the  country  than  almost  any  other  matter 
connected  with  our  Common  Sehool  system.  Among  them  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe  such  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  names  as  those 
of  Henry  Barnard,  Horace  Mann,  Bamas  Sears,  Caleb  Mills, 
Ira  Mayhew,  Geo.  8.  Boutwell,  Henry  S.  Randall,  John  D. 
Philbrick,  H.  H.  Barney,  Anson  Smyth,  W.  C.  Larrabee,  Henry 
C.  Hickok,  H.  H.  YanDyck,  David  N.  Camp,  J.  S.  Adams, 
and  Maturin  L.  Fisher,  who  are  now,  or  have  been,  at  the  head 
of  the  School  Departments  of  their  respective  States,  and  such 
eminent  men  and  friends  of  education  as  the  venerable  President 
Nott,  Francis  Wayland,  Chancellor  Amos  Dean,  Theodore 
Frelinehuysen,  Alexander  D.  Bache,  Samuel  S.  Randall, 
Edward  Everett,  Wm.  H.  Prescott,  Washii^gton  Irving,  Bayard 
Taylor  and  Benson  J.  Lossing,  together  with  a  long  array  of 
worthy  names  of  our  own  State.  Extracts  of  letters  from 
these  several  eentlemen,  may  be  found  appended  to  this  Report, 
and  cannot  fau  to  produce  a  favorable  impression. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  Township  Library  system,  with 
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something  of  a  survey  of  its  superioritj^  over  the  old  district 
plan.  It  is  feasible;  it  is  practicable;  it  is  within  our  means. 
W  hat  other  States  have  done,  and  is  really  worth  doing,  Wis* 
consin  can  do.  Look  at  Indiana  with  her  370,000  volumes  in 
her  Township  Libraries,  Ohio  with  her  232,000,  and  Michigan 
with  her  200,000  volumes!  What  a  magnificent  spectacle!  ^d 
Michigan,  too,  reports  but  173,000  children  of  school  age,  while 
Wisconsin  reports  264,000;  and,  with  this  number  of  school 
children,  Wisconsin  ought,  by  the  same  ratio,  to  have  over 
300,000  volumes  in  her  School  Libraries;  but  so  far  from  it,  she 
has  in  reality,  by  her  puny  and  degenerate  system,  only  88,000. 
No  sane  man,  at  all  ac(][uainted  with  the  two  States,  would  ven- 
ture an  opinion  that  Michigan  is  the  superior  of  Wisconsin  in 
any  point  of  view;  the  wonderful  increase  of  the  latter  over  the 
former  during  the  past  ten  years  in  wealth  and  population  is 
sufficient  proof  on  this  point.  It  is  then,  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference in  the  two  systems  that  has  made  such  a  wide  variance 
in  the  results  of  their  respective  school  library  experience. 
Unfortunately  for  Wisconsin,  ours  has  been  the  old  fogy  system, 
which  Michigan  wiselv  abandoned  long  ago.  We  can,  if  we 
will,  do  the  same.  We  are  fully  able  to  ^o  up  and  possess  the 
land,  for  there  are  only  imaginary  giants  m  tne  way.  With  a 
property  valuation  of  well  nigh  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
we  nave  the  ability.  A  quarter  of  a  mill  tax  on  this  valuation, 
would  yield  $60,000. 
As  a  people,  we  are  veir  ready  to  spend  our  money  freely  for 

{purposes  of  very  doubtful  utility.  The  cost  of  crime  alone 
bots  up  a  very  heavy  item.  Judging  from  its  cost  in  Dane 
county,for  officers'  fees,  jurors'  expenses,  (fee,  the  aggregate  for 
the  whole  State  cannot  be  less  than  $800,000  annually,  and  fully 
two-thirds  as  much  more  should  be  added  for  lawyers'  fees,  in 
criminal  oases,  which  would  swell  the  total  amount  to  half  a 
million  of  dollars — one  tenth  of  which  annually,  would  soon 
bless  every  Township  in  the  State  with  a  noble  library  of  the 
intellectual  productions  of  the  mightiest  minds  that  ever 
existed.  Had  we  more  libraries,  we  should  have  less  crime; 
the  preventive  is  always  cheaper  and  better  than  the  cure. 

I  admire  the  frank  and  manly  advice,  of  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner, 
of  Illinois,  to  the  farmers  of  that  State,  urging  them  to  write 
more  than  they  do  for  their  agricultural  papers.  ^'  But  when 
you  write,"  he  says,  "  don't  let  it  be  exclusively  about  com, 
pork,  wheat  and  cattle,  and  pecuniary  interests, — all  of  which 
are  vastly  important  to  you  and  to  the  world  ;  still,  I  say,  don't 
speak  of  these  exclusively,  but  let  us  also  hear  what  you  are  do- 
ing to  raise  up  a  fine  stock  of  children— of  men  and  women — to 
live  on  these  beautiful  prairies,  and  rule  this  Western  Continent 
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when  you  and  I  are  dead,  and  the  world  has  forgotten  us,  and 
all  have  wholly  forgotten  us,  save  those  dear  children  that  now 
ask  a  School  Library  at  our  hands.  When  you  write,  tell  us  in 
few  words  whether  you  have  got  this  School  Library  ;  how  you 
like  it ;  how  your  cnildren  like  it ;  whether  their  eyes  sparkle 
more  brightly,  and  earthly  and  immortal  hope  swells  more  buoy- 
antly in  their  youthful  hearts  than  before  its  purchase.  For  of 
these  things  we  would  like  to  hear,  and  your  report  and  your 
light  will  encourage  others  to  *go  and  do  likewise.' " 

No  man  could  besin  to  estimate  thegood  effect  ^hich  would  result 
from  six  or  seven  hundred  noble  Township  Libraries  in  Wiscon- 
sin, with  fresh  and  interesting  additions  made  every  year.  "The 
history  of  a  single  country  neighborhood,"  says  rrof.  B^An, 
"  which  I  intimately  know,  most  remarkably  illustrates  the  pow- 
er of  a  single  library  in  awakening  and  calling  forth  talent.  It 
is  a  nei^borhood  in  our  own  West — in  Athens  County,  Ohio. 
It  lies  some  twelve  miles  from  the  county  seat,  in  the  midst  of 
hills,  with  no  important  thoroughfare  passing  through  it,  and 
with  as  few  external  causes  of  mental  excitement  as  any  neigh- 
borhood which  can  be  found  anywhere  in  our  country.  Its  in- 
habitants are  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  do  not,  even  at  this 
day,  exceed  one  thousand  in  number.  About  the  close  of  the 
last  centurv,  and  butsomefourorfiveyearsafterthe  very  first  blows 
were  struck  in  felling  the  forest  in  that  region,  a  few  of  the 
settlers  came  together  to  devise  a  plan  for  opening  roads  in  the 
neighborhood.  After  this  business  had  been  completed,  one  of 
the  company  raised  the  question,  ^How  shall  our  young  people, 
in  their  isolated  condition,  be  led  to  make  the  most  of  themselves 
by  intellectual  improvement  ?* 

"  The  idea  of  a  neighborhood  library  was  started.  But  money 
would  be  needed  to  buy  the  books,  and  money  among  the  early 
settlers  of  that  day,  was  almost  as  much  unknown  as  among  the 
heroes  of  Homer.  But  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way  ; 
and  it  was  finally  agreed,  to  hold,  under  suitable  leaders,  a  se- 
ries of  hunting  matches,  and  to  devote  the  fiirs  and  peltries  that 
might  be  the  result,  for  the  purchase  of  a  small  library.  The 
plan  was  faithfully  executed  ;  the  furs  and  peltries  sent  on  to 
Boston,  where  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  M.  Harris,  and  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Manasseh  Cutler,  made  the  selection.  I  have  often  seen  this 
collection,  after  it  had  been  much  enlarged  beyond  the  ori^nal 
purchase.  It  consisted  of  such  books  as  Plutarch's  Lives, 
i'ranklin's  Life,  Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature,  Bobertson's 
America,  and  works  of  this  general  type. 

"  Now,  mark  the  result  of  this  library  upon  those  growing  up 
in  the  neighborhood,  during  the  half  century,  and  nttle  more, 
since  it  was  commenced.  More  men  and  women  of  high  stand- 
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ing  and  wide  influence  in  society,  hare  come  forth  from  that  sin- 
gle country  neighborhood,  than  from  the  whole  county  besides, 
and,  I  thiojc  I  may  say,  than  from  the  five  surrounding  counties. 
Lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  teachers  of  high  rank,  and  cler<- 
gymen  have  come  from  it  in  remarkable  numbers,  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  Some  of  these  are  of  such  eminence  as  to 
be  well  known  throughout  the  nation. 

^^  I  once  made  inquiry  of  Thomas  Ewing,  the  eminent  lawyer, 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  afterwards  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  was  from  the  neighborhood  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  as  to  the  cause  of  a  spot  anparently  so  unpromising, 
having  produced  so  many  persons  of  distinction,  as  well  as  con- 
cerning the  exciting  cause  of  his  own  impulses.  '^  The  Libra- 
ry," he  replied,  "  the  library  has  done  the  whole,  both  in  my 
own  case  and  in  that  of  others."  In  the  same  conversation,  he 
proceeded  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  himself,  which,  as  it  illus- 
trates the  means  which  the  children  of  the  poorest  families  will 
employ  to  secure  the  opportunity  of  reading,  I  will  repeat.  ^'I 
had  gathered,"  said  he,  ^^my  usual  quantity  of  hicKory  bark 
for  my  evening's  light,  and  with  book  in  hand,  taken  my  seat  in 
the  chimney  comer.  A  sentleman  staying  that  night  at  my  fath- 
er's, asked  to  see  the  book,  and  by  some  means,  in  handing  it 
to  him,  it  fell  on  the  hearth,  and  was  soiled  with  grease  and 
ashes.  There  was  by  the  library  rules  a  fine  of  a  jip  for  every 
soiled  spot,  and  never  since  have  I  been  in  such  distress  to  know 
how  I  snoidd  meet  the  demand,  which,  however,  the  directors  at 
their  next  meeting,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
but  especially  my  poverty,  and  ardent  love  of  reading,  generously 
remitted,  without  depriving  me  of  the  use  of  the  library.' 

^' Were  School  Libraries  scattered  abroad  throughout  the  State, 
the  books  would  be  used  in  many  a  family  by  the  light  of  hick- 
ory bark  or  pine  knots,  and  would  be  the  means  of  bringing 
forth  from  poverty  and  obscurity  many  who  otherwise  would 
never  know  their  own  powers."  The  boy  who  was  so  distressed 
because  he  could  not  play  his  jip  fine,  by  the  blessing  of  a  sin- 
gle neighborhood  library  rose  to  distinction,  and  has  since  had 
tne  management  of  hundred$  of  milliani  of  the  people's  treas- 
ure. Plant  School  Libraries  m  every  township  in  W  isconsin, 
and  properly  nourish  them,  and  those  of  us  now  on  the  stage  of 
action  who  may  yet  be  lingering  on  the  shores  of  Time  twenty 
or  thirty  years  hence,  willHbe  able  to  point  to  many  a  leading 
statesman  and  man  of  eminence — Governors,  jurists,  congress- 
men, ambassadors,  cabinet  officers,  and  perhaps  even  Presidents, 
whose  humble  be^inninffs  may  be  traced  to  these  very  libraries. 
The  rude  cabins  m  the  firontier  settlements  of  Chippewa,  M ara- 
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thon,  Shawanaw,  Door,  and  Oconto,  may  shelter  many  an  nn- 

J promising  youth,  who  may  yet  date  the  dawning  of  true  genius 
rom  reading,  by  the  light  of  hickory  bark  or  pine  knots,  the 
yolumes  in  our  School  Libraries,  ana  whose  honored  names  will 
yet  be  placed  hijgh  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  Such  eyer  has 
been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  power  of  books — ^the  mighty  influ- 
ence of  libraries. 

*'  The  dew-drop  on  the  inlhnt  plant, 
Has  warped  the  giant  oak  forever.'' 

Let  me  sum  up  the  claims  of  School  Libraries  by  citing  the 
graphic  and  powerful  appeal  of  that  veteran  friend  of  education, 
Horace  Mann  :  ^'  He  would,  of  course,  dwell  upon  the  facili- 
ties which  a  library  would  furnish  at  all  times,  to  the  children, 
for  useful  mental  occupation ;  he  would  speak  of  time,  redeemed 
from  idleness  and  from  that  wantonness  of  juvenile  mirth,  that 
tends  to  mischievous  habits,  and,  if  unchecked  and  undiverted, 

f;rows  up  into  adult  vice  ;  he  would  advert  to  the  wealth  of  in- 
ormation  it  would  dispense,  and  to  the  nobleness  of  action  it 
would  inspire  ; — ^thus,  wherever  its  influences  flowed,  making  its 
effects,  in  improved  conduct  and  more  elevated  character,  as 
visible  to  the  mental  vision,  as  the  vigorous  growth  of  meadows, 
which  are  watered  by  an  enriching  stream,  is  to  the  natural  eye. 
He  would  explain  tne  wonderful  results  of  mere  tendencies  ; 
how,  with  but  few  exceptions,  a  uniform  bias,  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  during  the  years  of  minority,  settles  destiny  for  life, — a 
truth  almost  wholly  overlooked  by  the  mass  of  men ;  ana  he 
would  illustrate, — ^not  painting  from  fancy,  but  cop;^ing  from 
some  original  fact, — ^how  wide  asunder  is  the  termination  of 
paths,  whose  divergency  is  scarcely  perceptible.  He  would 
enumerate  some  of  ^e  exposures,  to  wnich  active-minded  chil- 
dren are  now  cruelly  subjected,  from  the  want  of  an  attractive 
employment ;  how  their  superabundant  energy  is  tempted  to 
flow  out  into  acts  of  childish  roguery,  where,  at  first,  the  game- 
someness  and  fun  predominate  over  the  malice,  but,  at  last,  the 
malice  gets  the  ascendency  over  them  ;  how  they  are  tempted  to 
occupy  their  leisure  with  games  of  chance, — a  habit  of  which 
ripens  and  matures  into  alove  of  gambling,  of  dissipation,  of 
horse-racing,  of  tavern-haunting,  of  drinking,  of  drunkenness, 
of  death ;  or  how,  from  a  constant  seeking  after  excitements, 
from  a  want  of  stable  foundation  of  truth,  unsettled  habits  and 
a  volatility  of  thought  are  acquired,  which,  of  course,  are  fol- 
lowed by  inconstancy  of  purpose  and  of  action,  and  lead  outward 
and  onward  to  unthriftiness,  to  penury,  and  the  poor-house,  and, 
at  least,  to  temporal  perdition.  He  would  show,  that  all  these 
evils  are  neighbors,  living  on  the  same  road,  and  not  very  far 
apart.     On  the  other  lumd,  he  would  show,  how  a  habit  of  intel- 
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ligent  reading,  not  only  enriches  the  mind  with  facts,  but  creates 
ability,  and  thus  enables  it  to  take  up  and  master  many  more  of 
the  innumerable  problems  of  life,  which  observation  and  experi- 
ence force  upon  it ;  that  the  reading  of  good  books,  gives  both 
the  love  and  the  power  of  instructive  and  elevating  conversation, 
and  tends  to  prudence,  and  wisdom,  and  benevolence  in  action  ; 
that  it  would  turn  the  whole  current  of  social  feeling,  which 
flows  impetuously  in  the  youthful  mind,  towards  associations, 
formed  &r  the  mutual  improvement  of  the  members  ;  towards 
the  reading-room,  instead  of  the  ball-room,  the  lecture-room,  in- 
stead of  the  theatre  ;  that  it  would  refine  and  elevate  the  social 
intercourse  between  the  sexes,  which  has  so  decisive  a  bearing 
upon  the  indirect  education  of  children  ;  or,  if  it  led  to  privacy 
and  seclusion  at  all,  it  would  be  the  retirement  of  the  study, 
where  great  plans  for  human  advancement  are  devised  and  ma- 
tured, and  not  the  secrecy  of  the  gaming-table,  where  abomina- 
tions are  wrought. " 

"Now  no  one  thing,"  says  Mr.  Mann,  elsewhere,  "will  con- 
tribute more  to  intelligent  reading  in  our  schools,  than  a  well- 
selected  library ;  and,  through  intelligence,  the  library  will  also 
contribute  to  rhetorical  ease,  grace  and  expressiveness.  Wake 
up  a  child  to  a  consciousness  of  power  and  beauty,  and  you 
might  as  easily  confine  Hercules  to  a  distaff,  or  bind  Apollo  to 
a  tread-mill,  as  to  confine  his  spirit  within  the  mechanical  round 
of  a  school-room,  where  such  mechanism  still  exists.  Let  a 
child  read  and  understand  such  stories  as  the  friendship  of  Da- 
mon and  Pythias,  the  integrity  of  Aristides,  the  fidelity  of  Reg- 
ulus,  the  purity  of  Washington,  the  invincible  perseverence  of 
Franklin,  and  he  will  think  differently  and  act  differently  all 
the  days  of  his  remaining  life.  Let  boys  or  girls  of  sixteen 
years  of  age,  read  an  intelligible  and  popular  treatise  on  astron- 
omy and  geoloCT,  and  from  that  day  new  heavens  will  bend  over 
their  heads,  and  a  new  earth  will  spread  out  beneath  their  feet. 
A  mind  accustomed  to  go  rejoicing  over  the  splendid  regions  of 
the  material  universe,  or  to  luxuriate  in  the  richer  worlds  of 
thought,  can  never  afterwards  read  like  a  wooden  machine, — a 
thing  of  cranks  and  pipes, — to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasures  and 
the  utility  it  will  realize." 

If  we  wisely  provide  School  Libraries  of  appropriate  books 
for  our  children,  they  will  learn  to  drink  in  the  patriotism  and 
virtues  of  our  fathers,  and  imbibe  the  sentiments  of  the  noble 
representative  men  of  our  race  of  every  ace  and  clime.  "  Can 
we  breath  the  pure  mountain  air,  and  not  be  refreshed  ;  can  we 
walk  abroad  amidst  the  beautiful  and  the  erand  of  the  works  of 
creation,  and  feel  no  kindling  of  devotion  ?  One  of  our  noblest 
statesmen  has  said,  that  "  we  cannot  recur  too  often,  nor  dwell 
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too  lone?  iipon  the  lives  and  characters  of  such  men  ;  for  our 
own  wiu  taJce  something  of  their  form  and  impression  from  those 
on  ifhich  thej  rest.  If  we  inhale  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which 
they  moredy  we  must  feel  its  pnrif jins  and  invigorating  influ- 
ence. If  we  raise  onr  thoughts  to  their  elevation,  our  minds 
will  be  expanded  and  ennobfod,  in  beholding  the  immeasnrable 
distanoe  beneath  and  around  as." 

Freelj  and  nngrudgindy  fiimish  School  Libraries  for  onr 
chOdren,  and  History  wiu  trace  in  onr  future  literatnre  the 
chastened,  hop^l,  enterprising  spirit  that  reigned  in  the  prayer* 
ftd  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  in  the  primitive  settlements  of  the 
Catholics  of  Maryland,  the  Baptists  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Qua- 
kers of  Pennsylvania,  and  whicn  hovered  over  the  sufferings  and 
agonies  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  heroes  of  Valley  Forge. 

*  MORAL    EDUCATION. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  ^^  That  it  is  a  State's  duty,  and 
the  true  object  had  in  view  by  any  system  of  public  education, 
to  make  a  virtuous  population,  will  hardly  be  doubted.  Ipdeed, 
the  expenditure  of  the  publio  money  for  any  system  of  State 
Schools,  can  scarcely  be  justified  on  other  srounds  than  those  of 
self-preservation,  and  the  duty  to  promote  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  commonwealth.  Ignorance  does  clog  the  wheels  of  en- 
terprise, and  fetter  the  steps  of  all  improvement.  ♦  ♦  * 
It  becomes  therefore  the  right,  na^,  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
State^  to  encourage  the  spread  of  intelligence,  and  the  repression 
of  ignorance.  But  ignorance  is  not,  by  a  hundred-fold,  so  deadly 
a  foe  to  the  quiet  and  permanence  of  a  society,  as  is  vioe  ;  and 
hence,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  suppress  this  most  destructive  of 
monsters.  The  penal  laws  all  proceed  upon  ihe  supposition  that 
it  is  a  solemn  duty  to  punish  the  overt  act  of  crime  and  vioe.-^ 
Is  it  not  then  a  duty  to  prevent  these  7  And  this  can  be  done 
partly  by  education,  if  that  ednoation  embraces  suitable  subjects, 
and  is  imparted  in  a  proper  maimer.  The  right  of  a  community 
to  take  measures  for  its  own  self-preservaAion,  therefore,  implies, 
and  carries  along  with  it  the  duty,  to  educate  its  chil(h*w,  and 
save  them  from  both  ignorance  and  vice — the  one  of  whioh  be- 
numbs and  stifles,  the  other  of  which  cormpts  and  blights,  what- 
ever might  be  good  and  noble. 

^'  To  make  our  schools,  then,"  continues  the  Hon.  Boubrt 
AlIiTN,  late  Commissioner  of  PubKo  Schools  of  Rhode  Island, 
'^  what  they  are  intended  to  be,  the  cooiservators  and  stimulators 
of  all  goodness  and  enterprise,  they  must  be  made  redolent  6f 
mond  influences  ;  they  mmi  be  at  all  times  filled  with  the  all- 
Nervading  presence  of  virtooos  instrootions.    It  must  be  the 
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teacher's  duty  to  study  daily  in  what  manner  he  f  can  best  form 
his  scholars  to  the  manners  of  good,  law-abiding  citizens,  and 
brave-hearted,  eneorgetio  defenders  of  the  weak  and  defenceless. 
He  must  remember  that  no  external  ornaments  of  learning — ^no 
mere  polish  of  refinement — can  atone  for  the  possession  of  a 
debased  and  an  unworthy  soul.  We  must  insist  on  this  hi^h, 
unsectarian,  moral  instruction,  in  all  the  sdiool  rooms  which 
the  State  sends  its  money  to  support,  and  its  officers  to  oversee. 
We  must  insist  that  a  moral  chiuracter  is  the  first  requisite  in  a 
teacher,  and  that  an  ability  to  teach  the  same  morality,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  hi^er  importance  than  any  amount  of  merely  secular 
Imowledge." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  this  subject  at  length,  in  this 
connection,  important  as  it  confessedlr  is,  as  it  has  been  quite 
fully  treated  in  a  separate  paper,  which  will  be  found  appended 
to  this  Report. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

^^I  have  heard,"  says  Hon.  HoracsMakk,  ^^  that  distinguish- 
ed surgeon,  Doct.  John  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  relate  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  which  happened  to  him  in  London  : — ^Being  invit- 
ed to  witness  a  very  dimcult  operation  upon  the  human  eye,  by 
a  celebrated  English  oculist,  he  was  so  much  struck  by  the  skill 
and  science  which  were  exhibited  by  the  operator,  that  he  soiight 
a  private  interview  with  him,  to  inquire  by  what  means  ne  had 
become  so  accomplished  a  master  of  his  art.  '  Sir,'  said  the 
oculist,  ^  I  spoiled  a  hat-full  of  eyes  to  learn  it. '  Thus  it  is  with 
incompetent  teachers  ;  they  may  spoil  schoolrooms-full  of  chit 
dren  to  learn  how  to  teach,-^and  perhaps  may  not  always  learn 
even  then." 

It  has  been  sententiously  and  truly  remarked,  ^^  The  life  or 
death  of  the  school  %8  the  teacher. ^^  ^*  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is 
the  school,"  is  a  great  fundamental  maxim.  ^^No  teacher," 
says  President  Wayland,  ^'  is  fit  to  have  a  scholar  unless  he  is 
able  to  make  his  mark  upon  him."  Every  sentiment  inculcated 
by  the  teacher  should  be  such  that  he  could  conscientiously  say, 
^^  Nothing  which  dying  I  would  wish  to  blot." 

We  do  not  knowindy  trust  illiterate  men  to  instruct  us  in 
spiritual  and  divine  uungs  ;  nor  quacks  to  trifle  with  our  lives 
or  health,  nor  ignorant  pretenders  to  defend  our  characters  or 
property  in  courts  of  justice.  We  want  thoroughly  disciplined 
men  for  these  importaut  prcfeesionB.  Nor  is  it  less  important 
that  we  should  have  men  as  thoroughly  fitted  to  teach  our  chil- 
dren— ^to  so  direct  their  voungimmortol  intellects,  that  they  may 
be  led  to  pursue  the  path  of  knowled^,  virtue  and  happiness. 
This  thorough  course  of  preparation  is  only  acquired  at  Normal 
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or  Trainine  Schools.  As  these  are  of  European  origin,  let  ns 
take  a  brief  view  of  their  fruits,  by  which  alone  we  can  properly 
judge  them : 

"  On  reviewing  a  period  of  six  weeks,*'  says  Horaob  Mann, 
^^the  greater  part  of  which  I  spent  in  visiting  schools  in  the 
North  and  Middle  of  Prussia  ana  Saxony,  (except,  of  course, 
the  time  occupied  in  going  from  place  to  place,)  entering  the 
schools  to  hear  the  first  recitation  m  the  morning,  and  remaining 
until  the  last  was  completed  at  night,  I  call  to  mmd  three  things 
about  which  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  In  some  of  my  opinions  and 
inferences  I  may  hare  erred,  but  of  the  following  facts  there  can 
be  no  doubt : 

^'  1st.  During  all  this  time,  I  ncyer  saw  a  teacher,  hearing  a 
lesson  of  any  kmd,  (excepting  a  reading  or  spelling  lesson,)  with 
a  book  in  his  hand. 

''  2nd.  I  neyer  saw  a  teacher  sitting  while  hearing  a  recita- 
tion. 

^^  3rd.  Thou^  I  saw  hundreds  of  schools,  and  thousands, —  I 
think  I  may  say,  within  bounds,  tens  of  thousands  of  pupils, — 
I  neyer  saw  one  child  undergoing  punishment,  or  arraigned  for 
misconduct.  I  neyer  saw  one  cmild  in  tears  from  haying  been 
punished  or  from  fear  of  being  punished. 

"  During  the  above  period,  i  witnessed  exercises  in  Geogra- 
phy, ancient  and  modem,  in  the  Oerman  language, —  fr*om  fte 
explanation  of  the  simplest  words  up  to  helles-lettreB  disquisi- 
tions, with  rules  for  speaking  and  writing  ;  in  Arithmetic,  Al- 
gebra, Geometry,  Surveying  and  Triffonometry  ;  in  Book-keep- 
mg,  in  Civil  History,  ancient  and  modem  ;  in  Natural  Philoso- 
phy ;  in  Botany  and  Zoology  ;  in  Mineralo^,  where  there  were 
hundreds  of  specimens  ;  in  the  endless  variety  of  the  exercises 
in  thinking,  knowledge  of  nature,  of  the  world,  and  of  society  ; 
in  Bible  history  and  Bible  knowledge  ;  and,  as  I  before  said,  in 
no  one  of  these  cases  did  I  see  a  teacher  with  a  book  in  his 
hand.  His  book, —  his  books, — his  library,  was  inhift  head. 
Promptly,  without  pause,  without  hesitation,  from  the  rich  re- 
sources of  his  own  mind,  he  brought  forth  whatever  the  occasion. 
demanded* 

^^  I  have  said  that  I  saw  no  teacher  sitHng  in  his  school. 
Aged  or  youn^,  all  stood.  Nor  did  they  stand  apart  and  aloof 
in  sullen  iigait^.  They  minted  with  their  pupils,  passing  rap- 
idly from  one  idde  of  the  class  to  the  other,  animating,  encour- 
si^ing,  sympathising,  breathing  life  into  less  active  natures,  assu- 
ring the  timid,  distributing  encouragement  and  endearment 
to  all.        / 

*^  These  incitements  and  endeatments  of  the  teachers,  this 
personal  ubiquity,  as  it  were,  among  all  the  pupils  in  the  class, 
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prevailed  mooh  more  as  the  pupils  were  yoimger.  Before  the 
older  claBses  the  teacher's  maimer  became  calm  and  didactic. 
The  habit  of  attention  being  once  formed,  nothing  was  left  for 
sobseqaent  years  or  teadiers,  but  the  easy  task  of  maintaining 
it.  Was  there  ever  such  a  comment  as  this  on  the  practice  of 
haying  cheap  teachers  because  the  school  is  young,  or  incompe- 
tent ones  because  it  is  backward  I 

^'  In  Prussia  and  in  Saxony,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  the  power 
of  commanding  and  retaining  the  attention  of  a  class  is  held  to 
be  a  8ine  qua  non  in  a  teacher's  qualifications.  If  he  has  not 
talent,  skul,  vivacity,  or  resources  of  anecdote,  and  wit  sufficient 
to  arouse  and  retain  the  attention  of  his  pupils  during  the  accus- 
tomed period  of  recitation,  he  is  deemea  to  haye  mistaken  his 
calling,  aad  receives  a  significant  hint  to  change  his  vocation. 

<<^Tne  third  circumstance  I  mentioned  above  was,  the  beauti- 
fiil  relation  of  harmoinr  and  affection  whioh  subsisted  between 
teacher  and  pupils.  I  cannot  say,  that  the  extraordinary  cir- 
oumstanoe  I  nave  mentioned  was  not  the  result  of  chance  or  ac- 
cident. Of  the  probability  of  that,  others  must  judge.  I  can 
only  say  that,  during  all  the  time  mentioned,  I  never  saw  a  blow 
struck,  I  never  heard  a  sharp  rebuke  given,  I  never  saw  a  child 
in  tears,  nor  arraigned  at  the  teacher^  bar  for  any  alleged  mis- 
conduct. On  the  contrary,  the  relation  seemed  to  be  one  of  duty 
first,  and  then  affection,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  —  of  affection 
first,  and  then  duty,  on  the  part  of  the  scholar.  The  teacher's 
manner  was  better  than  parental,  for  it  had  a  parent's  tender- 
ness and  vigilance,  without  the  foolish  doatings  or  indulgences, 
to  which  parental  affection  is  nrone.  I  heard  no  child  ridiculed, 
sneered  at,  or  scolded,  for  making  a  mistake.  On  the  contrary, 
whenever  a  mistake  was  made,  or  there  was  a  want  of  prompt- 
ness in  giving  a  re|)ly,  the  e^^ession  of  the  teacher  was  that  of 
grief  and  disappointment,  as  though  there  had  been  a  failure 
not  merely  to  answer  the  question  of  a  master,  but  to  comply 
with  the  expectations  of  a  friend.  No  child  was  disconcerted, 
disabled,  or  bereft  of  his  senses,  through  fear.  Nay,  generally 
at  the  end  of  the  answers^  the  teacher's  practice  is  to  encourage 
him,  with  the  exclamation,  *good,'  *  right,'  *  wholly  right,'  &c., 
or  to  check  him  with  his  slowly  and  painfully  articulated  ^  no  ;' 
and  this  is  done  with  a  tone  of  voice,  that  marks  every  decree  of 
j?IiM  and  ffuntM  in  the  scale  of  approbation  and*regret.  When 
a  difficult  question  has  been  put  to  a  youQg  child^  which  tasks 
all  his  energies,  the  teacher  approaches  him  with  a  mingled  look 
of  concern  and  encoura^tement ;  he  stands  before  him,  the  light 
and  shade  of  hope  and  fear  alternately  crossing  his  countenance  ; 
and  if  the  litUe  wrestler  with  difficulty  triumphs,  the  teacher 
felicitates  him  upon  his  success  ;  perhaps  seizes,  and  shakes  him 
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by  the  hand  in  token  of  congratulation  ;  and,  when  the  difficulty 
has  been  really  formidable,  and  the  effort  triumphant,  I  have 
seen  the  teacher  catch  up  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  embrace 
him,  as  though  he  were  not  able  to  contain  his  joy.  At  another 
time  I  hare  seen  a  teacher  actually  clap  his  hands  with  delight 
at  a  bright  reply ;  and  all  this  has  been  done  so  naturally  and  so 
unaffectedly  as  to  excite  no  other  feeling  in  the  residue  of  the 
children  than  a  desire,  by  the  same  means,  to  win  the  same  ca* 
resses.  What  person  worthy  of  being  called  by  the  name,  or  of 
Bustidning  the  sacred  relation  of  a  parent,  would  not  ^ve  any 
thing,  bear  anything,  sacrifice  anything,  to  have  his  cnildren, 
during  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  period  of  their  childhood, 
surround^  by  circumstances,  and  breathed  upon  by  sweet  and 
humanizing  influences  like  these ! 

"  Still,  m  almost  every  Q-erman  school  into  which  I  entered, 
I  enquired  whether  corporeal  punishments  were  allowed  or  used, 
and  I  was  uniformly  answered  in  the  affirmative.  But  it  was 
further  said,  that,  though  all  teachers  had  liberty  to  use  it,  yet 
cases  of  its  occ?urrence  were  very  rare,  and  these  cases  were  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  young  scholars.  Until  the  teacher  had 
time  to  establish  the  relation  of  affection  between  himself  and 
the  new  comer  into  his  school,  until  he  had  time  to  create  that 
attachment  which  children  always  feel  towards  any  one  who,  day 
after  day,  supplies  them  with  novel  and  pleasing  ideas,  it  was 
occasionally  ne<$essary  to  restrain  and  punish  them.  But  after 
a  short  time,  a  love  of  the  teacher,  and  a  love  of  knowledge,  be- 
come a  substitute, — ^how  amiable  a  one  !  for  punishment,  n  hen 
I  asked  my  common  question  of  Dr.  Vogel,  of  Leipsic,  he  an- 
swered, ^  that  it  was  still  used  in  the  schools  of  which  he  had 
the  superintendence.  But,'  added  he,  *  thank  God,  it  is  used 
less  and  less,  and  when  we  teachers  become  fully  competent  to 
our  work,  it  will  cease  altogether.* 

'^  To  the  above  I  may  add,  that  I  found  all  the  teachers  whom 
I  visited,  alive  to  the  subject  of  improvement.  They  had  libra- 
ries of  the  standard  works  on  Education, — works  of  which  there 
are  such  great  numbers  in  the  German  language.  Every  new 
book  of  any  promise,  was  eagerly  sought  after ;  and  I  uniformly 
found  the  educational  periodicals  of  the  day,  upon  the  tables  of  the 
teachers. 

**  The  extensive  range  and  high  grade  of  instruction  which  so 
many  of  the  German  youth  are  enjoying,  and  these  noble  quali- 
fications on  the  part  of  the  instructors,  are  the  natural  and  legit- 
imate result  of  their  Seminaries  for  Teachers.  Without  the 
latter,  the  former  never  could  have  been,  any  more  than  an  effect 
trithout  its  cause." 
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The  distinguished  M.  Guizot,  repeatedly  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  in  France,  when  introducing  the  Law  of  Primary 
Instruction  to  the  Ghainber  of  French  Ceputies,  in  1838,  said  : 
'^  All  the  nroyisions  hitherto  described)  tvoiUd  be  of  none  effect j 
if  we  took  no  paina  to  procure  for  the  public  school  thus  consti- 
tutedy  an  able  master,  and  worthy  of  the  high  yocation  of  in- 
structing the  people.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  it  is 
the  master  who  makes  the  school.  What  a  well  assorted  union 
of  qualities  is  required  to  constitute  a  good  master  !  A  good 
master  ought  to  be  a  man  who  knows  much  more  than  he  is  call- 
ed upon  to  teach,  that  he  may  teach  with  intelligence  and  with 
taste  ;  who  is  to  liye  in  an  humble  sphere,  and  jet  haye  a  noble 
and  eleyated  spirit ;  that  he  may  preserye  that  dignity  of  mind 
and  of  deportment,  without  whidine  will  aeyer  obtain  the  res- 
pect and  confidence  of  families;  who  possesses  a  rare  mixture 
of  gentleness  and  firmness;  for,  inferior  thoueh  he  be,  in  station, 
to  many  indiyiduals  in  the  Qommv/neSj  he  ou^t  to  be  the  obse- 
quious seryant  to  none;  a  man  not  ignorant  of  his  rights,  but 
thinking  much  more  of  his  duties;  showing  to  all  a  good  exam- 
ple, and  serying  to  all  as  a  counsellor;  not  giyen  to  change  his 
condition,  but  satisfied  with  his  situation,  because  it  giyes  him 
the  power  of  doing  good;  and  who  has  made  up  his  nund  to  liye 
and  to  die  in  the  seryice  of  Primary  Instruction,  which  to  him 
is  the  seryice  of  God  and  his  fellow  creatures.  To  rear  up  mas- 
ters approaching  to  such  a  model,  is  a  difficult  task,  and  yet  we 
must  sticceed  in  it,  or  we  have  done  nothing  for  elementary  in^ 
struction. 

Victor  Cousin,  who  like  Guizot,  has  seryed  with  distinction 
as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  in  his  Report  on  ' 
the  Public  Instruction  of  Prussia,  justly  obseryes,  that  ^'  the 
best  plans  of  instruction  cannot  be  executed  except  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  ^ood  teachers;  and  the  State  has  done  nothing 
for  popular  education,*/  it  does  not  watch  that  those  who  devote 
tJiemselves  to  teaching  be  well  prepared J*^  Three  years  subse- 
quent to  h^s  yisit  to  Prussia,  M.  Cousin  made  a  tour  in  Holland 
with  a  yiew  of  inyeatigating  the  educational  system  of  that 
country;  and  says,  as  the  result  of  his  further  inquiries  on  the 
subject:  ^'  I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  Normal  Primary 
Schools,  and  I  consider  that  all  future  success  in  the  education 
of  the  people  depends  upon  them.  In  perfecting  her  (Holland) 
system  of  Primary  Schools,  Normal  Schools  were  introduced 
for  the  beitter  training  of  masters.  All  the  School  Inspectors 
with  whom  I  met  in  the  course  of  my  joomey,  assured  me  that 
they  had  brought  about  an  entire  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
school-master,  and  that  they  had  giyen  the  young  teachers  a 
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fiselmg  of  dignity  in  their  profiMsiM,  and  had  therebj  introduced 
an  improved  tone  and  sljle  of  manners." 

Prof.  A.  D.  Bachs,  a  great-grandson  of  the  ilhifltrions 
Franklix^  now  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
vrho  went  sev^ al  years  since  to  Enrope,  at  the  instance  of 
Girard  Gollege,  to  examine  edacational  systeniB  abroad,  makes 
tiie  following  impressive  remarks  in  his  able  Report  on  Educa- 
tion in  Europe: 

^^Wheneducationistobe  r^idly  advanced,  seminaries  for 
teachers  offer  the  means  of  securing  this  reaoM.  An  eminent 
teacher  is  selected  as  Director  of  the  Seminary;  and  by  the  aid  of 
Qompetent  assistants,  and  while  benefiting  the  eosununity  by  the 
instruction  given  in  the  schools  attached  to  the  Seminary,  trains, 
▼early,  froon  thirty  to  fort;^  youths  in  the  enlightened  practice  of 
his  methods;  these,  in  their  turn,  become  teachers  of  schools, 
which  they  are  fit  at  once  to  conduct,  without  the  failures  and 
mistakes  usual  with  novices;  for  though  besinnirs  in  name,  they 
have  aeq^uired  in  the  course  of  the  two  or  tnree  years  spent  at 
the  Seminary,  an  experienoe  equivalent  to  many  years  of  un- 
guided  effbrts.  This  result  has  been  fully  realised  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  attem]9ts  to  spread  the  methods  of  Pestalosei  and  oth- 
ers through  Prussia,  ike  pka  has  been  adopted,  and  is  yielding 
its  appropriate  fruits  in  Holland,  Switserland,  France  ana 
Saxony;  while  in  Austria,  where  the  method  of  preparing  teach- 
ers by  dteir  attendance  on  the  primanr  schools  is  still  adhered 
to,  the  schools  are  stationary,  and  behind  Uiose  of  Northmi  and 
Middle  Germany. 

'^  These  Seminaries  produce  a  strong  esprit  de  eorp$  among 
teachers^  which  tends  powerfully  to  interest  them  in  their  pro* 
fession,  and  attach  them  to  it,  to  elevate  it  in  their  eyes,  and  to 
stinmlate  them  to  improve  constantly  upon  the  attainments,  with 
which  tiiey  may  have  commenced  its  exercise.  By  their  aid^  a 
standard  of  exiunination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  instruc- 
tion is  furnished,  which  may  bie  £urly  exacted  of  candidates  who 
have  chosen  a  different  way  to  obtain  access  to  the  profession. 

^^  Wherever  Normal  Schools  have  been  established,"  safs 
Hon.  EosBTON  Btbrsov,  Chief  Suporintendent  of  Public  in- 
atruction  of  Upper  Canada,  '^  it  has  been  found  thus  far  that 
the  demand  for  regularly  trained  teachers  has  exceeded*the  supr 
ply  which  the  Normal  Schools  have  been  able  to  provide.  It  is 
so  in  the  United  States  ;  it  is  so^  up  to  the  present  time,  in 
France  ;  it  is  most  pressingly  and  painfully  so  in  England,  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.  I  was  told  by  the  Head  Masters  of  the 
ffreat  Normal  Schools  in  London,,  in  Dublin,  in  Glasgow,  and  in 
Edinburgh,  that  such  was  the  demand  for  the  pupils  of  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  as  teachers,  that,  in  many  i^twyj^l^^^^v^W^^* 
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imjMMlBible  to  ret«[n  ihem  in  the  Nonnal  School  daring  the  pre- 
scribed course— even  when  it  wm  Emited  to  a  year." 

Prof.  Calvin  S.  Stows  Tisited  Europe  in  1839,  and  on  his 
retnm,  submitted  a  Report  on  Elementary  Public  Instruction 
in  Europe,  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio.  To  the  objection,  ^^  We 
haTe  had  good  teachers  without  Normal  Seminaries,  and  maj 
bare  good  teachers  still,"  he  makes  the  following  characteristic 
and  graphic  replj:  ^^  This  is  the  old  and  stereotyped  objection 
against  every  attempt  at  improyement  in  every  age.  When  the 
bold  experiment  was  first  made  of  nailing  iron  upon  a  horse's 
hoof,  the  objection  was  probably  urged  that  horse-shoes  were 
entirely  unnecessary — ^  We  have  had  excellent  horses  without 
them,  and  shall  probably  continue  to  have  them.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  never  used  iron  horse-shoes;  and  did  they  not  have 
the  best  of  horses,  which  could  travel  thousands  of  miles,  and 
bear  on  their  backs  the  conquerors  of  the  world  V  So  when 
chimneys  and  windows  were  first  introduced,  the  same  objection 
would  still  hold  good.  'We  have  had  very  comfortable  nouses 
without  these  expensive  additions.  Our  fathers  never  had  them, 
and  whjr  should  we  V  And  at  this  day,  if  we  were  to  attempt, 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  to  introduce  the 
practice  of  wearing  pantaloons,  we  should  probably  be  met  with 
the  same  objection.  We  have  had  very  good  men  without  pan- 
taloons, and  no  doubt  we  shall  continue  to  have  them.  In  fact, 
we  seldom  know  the  inconveniences  of  an  old  thing  until  we 
have  taken  a  new  and  a  better  one  in  its  stead.  It  is  scarcely  a 
year  since  the  New  York  and  European  sailing  packets  w^re 
supposed  to  be  the  ne  plti$  ultra  of  a  comfortable  and  speedy 
passage  across  the  Atlantic;  but  now  in  comparison  witn  the 
newly  established  steam  packets,  they  are  justly  regarded  as  a 
slow,  uncertain  and  tedious  mode  of  conveyance.  The  human 
race  is  progressive,  and  it  often  happens  tiiat  the  greatest  con- 
veniences of  one  generation,  are  reckoned  among  tne  clumsiest 
waste  lumber  of  the  next.  Compare  the  b^t  printing  press  at 
which  Dr.  Franklin  ever  worked,  with  those  splendid  machines 
which  now  throw  off  their  thousand  sheets  an  hour;  and  who 
will  put  these  down  by  repeating,  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  a  yerv 
good  printer,  and  made  very  good  books,  and  became  quite  ricn 
witiiout  them? 

^*  I  know  that  we  have  good  tea(^ers  already;  and  I  honor  the 
men  who  have  made  themselves  good  teachers,  with  so  little  en- 
c-ouragement,  and  so  little  opportunity  of  study.  But  I  also 
know  that  such  teachers  are  very  few,  almost  none,  in  compari- 
son with  the  public  wants;  and  that  a  supply  never  can  be  ex- 
pected without  the  increased  Iheilities  which  a  good  Teachers* 
Seminary  would  furnish."  iV> 
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*^  The  mo9ft  mom^tous  practical  qnestions/'  says  Horace 
Mann,  ^^  bow  before  our  State  and  country,  are  these  :  In  or- 
der  to  preserve  our  republican  institutions,  must  notour  Com- 
mon Schools  be  elevated  in  character  and  increased  in  efSciency? 
and,  in  or4er  to  bring  our  schools  up  to  the  point  of  excellence 
demanded  by  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  must  there  not  be  a 
special  course  of  studv  and  training  to  qualify  teachers  for  their 
office  ?  No  other  worldly  interest  presents  any  question  compa- 
rable to  these  in  importance. 

^^  In  maintaining  the  affirmative  of  this  question, — namely, 
Aat  all  teachers  do  require  a  special  course  of  study  and  train- 
ing, to  qualify  them  for  their  profession, —  I  will  not  higgle  with 
my  adversary  in  adjusting  preliminaries.  He  may  be  the  disci- 
ple of  any  school  in  metaphysics,  and  he  may  hold  what  faitii  he 
pleases,  respecting  the  mind  s  nature  and  essence.  Be  he  spirit- 
ualist or  materiahst,  it  here  matters  not, — ^nay,  though  he  should 
deny  that  tiiere  is  any  such  substance  as  mind  or  spirit,  at  all,  I 
will  not  stop  to  dispute  that  point  with  him, — ^preferring  rather 
to  imitate  the  example  of  those  old  knights  of  the  tournament, 
who  felt  such  confidence  in  the  justness  of  their  cause,  that  they 
gave  tiiejr  adversaries  the  advantage  of  sun  and  wind.  For, 
whatever  the  mind  may  be,  in  its  inscrutable  nature  or  essence, 
or  whether  there  be  any  such  thing  as  mind  or  spirit  at  all, 
properly  so  called,  this  we  have  seen,  and  do  know,  that  there 
come  beings  into  this  world,  with  every  incoming  generation  of 
children,  who,  although  at  first  so  imorant,  helpless,  speechless, 
— so  incapable  of  all  motion,  uprimt  or  rotary, — ^that  we  can 
hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  they  nave  not  lost  their  way,  and 
come,  by  mistake,  into  the  wrong  world  ;  yet,  after  a  few  swift 
years  have  passed  away,  we  see  thousands  of  these  same  igno- 
rant and  helpless  beings,  expiating  horrible  offences  in  prison  cells, 
or  dashing  tnemselves  to  death  against  the  bars  of  a  maniac's 
cage ; — ouiers  of  tiiem,  we  see,  holding  ^  colloquy  8ub%ie '  in 
haUs  where  a  nation's  fate  is  arbitrated,  or  (Solving  some  of  the 
mightiest  problemcr  that  belong  to  this  wonderful  universe ; — and 
others  still,  there  are,  who,  by  daily  and  nightly  contemplation 
of  the  laws  of  Q-od,  have  kindled  that  fire  of  divine  truth  within 
their  bosoms,  by  which  they  become  those  mortal  luminaries 
whose  light  shineth  from  one  part  of  the  heavens  unto  the  other. 
And  this  amaiing  change  in  uiese  feeble  and  helpless  creatures, 
— this  transfiguration  of  them  for  good  or  for  evil — is  wrought 
by  laws  of  organization  and  of  increase,  as  certain  in  their  ope- 
ration, and  as  infallible  in  their  results,  as  those  by  which  the 
skillful  gardener  substitutes  flowers,  and  delicious  fruits,  and 
healing  herbs,  for  briars  and  thorns  and  poisonous  plants.    And 
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as  we  bold  the  gardener  responsiUe  for  the  productions  of  his 
garden,  so  is  the  communitj  responsible  for  the  general  character 
and  conduct  of  its  children.*' 

But  at  this  late  day,  it  is  believed,  no  special  plea  in  behalf  of 
Normal  Schools  is  necessary.  They  have  been  teste^tas  well  in 
this  country  as  in  £arope,  and  everywhere  have  produoed  the 
most  marked  beneficiaj  results.  Very  many  of  our  States  have 
established,  or  otherwise  encouraged  Normal  Schools.  There 
is  not  known  to  be  a  leading  educator  in  the  country  who  does 
not  heartily  approve  them,  when  properly  conducted,  as  a  most 
important  instrumentality  in  provioinff  good  teachers  for  our 
schools,  and  thus  cdevating  the  standard  of  common  school  edu* 
caticm.  "'Knowledge  is  power,*  "  said  Lord  Bacon, — "  ther^ 
fore,  the  more  knowledge  a  people  possess,  the  more  powerful 
will  they  become,  as  compared  with,  and  as  brought  into  compe- 
tition with  other  people.  What  means,  then,  should  be  adopted 
to  secure  this  desirable  improvement  in  education  7  Instructor^ 
can  never  teach  more  than  the^  thentselves  know.  The  tmy, 
therefore,  is  dear.  If  the  pupils  are  to  be  well  and  thoroughly 
taught,  their  teachers  mnst  be  taught  more  highly — their  Imowl- 
edge  must  be  increased,  and  their  qualifications  enlarged,  im- 
proved and  elevated." 

It  is  not  alone  the  additional  number  of  weM  qualified  teachers 
the  Nonual  Schools  furnish,  but  their  %njhMHC6  also  on  others, 
that  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  I  was  told,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, that  the  influence  of  their  Normal  School  graduates 
was  of  the  highest  value  in  every  district  where  they  tausht — el- 
evating a  new  standard;  and  the  people  seeiQg  it,  ever  after  seek 
teachers  of  this  class  to  maintain  this  elevated  standard;  other 
teachers,  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  advantages,  seeing,  the 
difference,  try  to  profit  by  it;  and  thus,  these  Nomr4gi*adi]Ates, 
in  the  schools,  in  the  neighborhood,  in  Teachers'  Institutes,  and 
among  their  less-favored  instructors,  exert  a  most  beneficial  inr* 
fluence,  very  much  as  do  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  gradu- 
ates amongthe  militia  wherever  they  go.  Hon.  Rqbsbt  Alltk, 
in  his  report  of  1856,  as  State  School  Commissioner  of  Bhode 
Islands  Bays:  ^'The  effect  of  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools 
is  already  felt  to  some  extent,  for  good  upon  the  teachers  of  the 
State.  ThqF  have  gone  abroad  into  various  schools,  and  by  oovor 
ing  in  contact  with  other  teachers,  and  by  making  popular  the 
methods  of  instruction  learned  in  the  Normal  School,  they  are 
gradually  but  surely  causing  the  standard  of  attainments  in 
school  teachers  to  rise,  as  well  as  the  standard  amount  of  duty 
tiiey  shall  be  required  to  perform.  If  such  an  influ^ce  begins 
to  be  apparent  within  two  ]p^ears  from  its  commencement,  we  may 
with  certainty  expect  that  its  benefits  will  constantly  increase 
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till  all  parts  of  our  State  shall  feel  it,  «ad  be  made  better  t]ier&- 
bj." 

^  We  haye  inaugurated  a  sjBtem  of  Normal  Schools  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and  proyid^  liberal  means  to  sustain  them.  There  are 
many  in  our  State, — ^I  think  a  large  majority — ^who  look  hope- 
fully upon  this  measure;  vhile  there  are  others  irho  regard  it  as 
little  better  than  an  utter  waste  of  the  fund  deyotea  by  the 
State  to  that  purpose.  The  latter  class,  I  belieye,  regard  the 
system  as  copied  from  the  experience  of  the  New  York  Nor- 
mal Academical  departments,  which  all  concede  h^s  not  proy^d 
any  too  successful,  to  say  the  least  of  it«  The  Literature 
Fund  of  that  State  is  distributed  to  certain  Academies  with 
Normal  departments,  and  little  or  no  care  is  taken  by  the 
Begents  <^  the  Uniyersity,  who  haye  the  management  of  the 
matter,  in  requiring  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  standard  of 
study  and  qualification  adopted;  and,  worst  of  all,  no  State  su- 

Seryision  is  exercised  oyer  these  Normal  departments.  Ten 
ollars  is  granted  to  these  institutions  for  eacn  scholar  in  the 
Normal  department;  and  the  main  strife  seems,  to  be,  on  the 
part  of  the  Academies,  tp  wring  in  all  the  scholars  they  can, 
and  get  the  public  money.  Eyen  the  Begents  of  that  State,  I 
learn,  are  satisfied,  that  the  |18,000  thus  annually  appropriated, 
is  almost  an  utter  waste,  so  &r  as  specially  educating  teachers 
is  concerned. 

Our  Board  of  Normal  Begents  seem  to  be  earnestly  endeay- 
oring  to  ayoid  the  rock  on  which  the  New  York  Academical 
Normal  system  has  split.  Though  Uniyersities,  Colleges,  and 
Academies,  oompljing  with  the  requirements  of  our  Normal 
School  law,  haye  established  Normal  Departments,  they  are  un- 
der, and  are  likely  to  be  under,  a  yenr  different  system  of  manr 
agement  from  those  of  New  York,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  a 
ffreat  saying  of  expense  for  the  separate  erection  of  suitable 
ouildings,  and  support  of  separate  faculties;  the  standard  of  re- 
quirement is  sufficiently  eleyated,  it  is  bdieyed,  for  the  present; 
and  a  most  thorough  system  of  superyision  is  contemplated. 

The  Normal  Begents  haye  no  power  to  employ,  ana  remuner- 
ate from  the  fund,  an  able  and  efficient  State  Normal  School 
Agent,  to  yisit  the  seyeral  schools,  spend  such  time  with  them 
as  the  Normal  Board  should  deem  proper,  see  that  they  com* 
ply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  the  Board,  encouraee 
Idle  schools  in  their  work,  adyise  with  the  teachers  as  to  the 
mode  and  course  of  instruction,  lecture  to  the  students,  perhaps 
form  them  for  a  while  into  Teachers' Institutes;  secure,  as  near- 
ly as  possible,  a  uniformity  in  the  qualifications  of  pupils,  and 
modes  and  extent  of  instruction,  in  the  seyeral  schools,  and  ex- 
cite a  spirit  of  emulation  amd  enthusiasm  in  the  noble  work. 
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Without  finch  faithful  supervision  bj  a  man  of  large  e2n[>erience, 
indomitable  energy,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm in  the  great  cause  of  education,  there  is  serious  reason 
to  fear  that  the  system  will  fail  to  produce  the  results  expected 
from  it.  The  Regents  will  seek  of  the  Legislature  an  amend* 
ment  to  the  act  organizing  the  Normal  Board,  conferring  on 
them  the  power  to  employ,  and  remunerate,  such  an  Agent;  and 
have,  in  anticipation  of  the  favorable  action  of  the  Legislature 
in  a  matter  of  such  apparent  vital  necessity,  already  selected 
Hon.  Henbt  Babnarb  as  such  A^ent,  who  has  accepted — 
promising  to  devote  a  reasonable  portion  of  his  time  to  this  ob- 
ject. From  the  earnest  and  conscientious  ellbrts  of  the  Normal 
*Board,  and  Mr.  Barnard's  large  experience  in  the  practical 
workings  of  the  Normal  Schools  Doth  m  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope, I  cannot  but  cherish  the  most  lively  hope,  that  our  Normal 
School  system,  with  the  sympathy  and  encouragement  of  the 
Legislature,  and  all  classes  oi  citizens,  will  yet  prove  eminently 
successfol.  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  a  Central  State 
Normal  School,  with  superior  facilities,  and  bavins  an  intimate 
relation  with  those  already  established,  will  undouotedly  be  de<- 
manded. 

Regarding,  as  I  do,  Mr.  Barnard's  connection  with  our  State 
University,  and  our  Normal  School  system— especially  the  lat- 
ter, as  the  most  important  event  that  has  ever  occurred  in  our 
educational  history — if  not,  indeed,  the  most  important,  in  view 
of  its  probable  conseauences,  that  has  ever  transpired  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State,  I  snail  venture  to  give  some  notice  of  his  most 
prominent  services —  thus  endeavoring  to  show  what  we  may 
reasonably  expect  as  the  result  of  his  earnest  labors  here,  by 
what  he  has  elsewhere  so  largely  and  so  thoroughly  accomplish- 
ed. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  bom  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Jan.  24th, 
1811;  first  a  pupil  at  the  common  school,  and  finally  a  graduate 
at  Tale  College,  in  1880,  with  a  high  character  for  scholarship. 
It  is  said  of  him,  in  a  well  written  memoir,  in  the  Massachusetts 
Teacher^  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  collegiate  course,  he  was 
^*  a  successful  competitor  for  the  prizes  for  English  and  Latin 
composition;  for  tne  last  two  years,  diligently  pursuing  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  reading  in  English  literature,  with  the  practice 
of  English  composition;  during  the  last  half,  also  acting  as  li«- 
brarian,  to  secure  free  access  to  the  library,  and  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  books;  participating  with  zeal  in  the  exercises  of  the 
literary  societies,  by  written  and  oral  discussions;  and  possess- 
ing fine  natural  endowments,  he  came  out  of  college,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  already  a  ripe  scholar.  The  five  subse- 
quent years  were  mainly  devoted  to  a  thorough  professional 
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trainijQ^  for  the  practice  of  the  lav,  the  Beverer  study  of  the  le- 
gal textrbooks  being  relieved  by  the  dail^r  reading  of  a  nortion 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  claseics.  Tms  coane  of  stnay  was 
fortunately  interrupted  for  a  few  months,  to  take  charge  of  an 
Academy,  >fhere  he  improved  the  opportunity  to  acouire  some 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practioe  of  teaching.  This  expe- 
rience probably  had  considersible  influence  in  determining  some 
of  the  most  important  subsequent  events  of  his  Ufe." 

He  next  spent  several  months  in  travel,  visiting  almost  every 
part  of  the  Union,  and  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  sailed 
for  Europe  in  1885,  where  he  spent  eighteen  months,  traversing 
the  greater  part  of  England,  Scoiland,  and  Switzerland,  on  foot, 
devoting  his  attention  mainly  to  the  social  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Recalled  from  this  tour,  by  the  aickness  of  his  father  in 
1837,  in  the  very  first  public  adiuress  which  he  had  occasion  to 
m^i^e  after  his  return,  he  said,  ^^  Every  man  must  at  once  make 
himself  as  ffood  and  as  useful  as  he  can.  and  help,  at  the  same 
time,  to  mue  every  bodv  about  him,  ana  all  whom  he  can  reach, 
better  and  happier."     This  has  ever  been  the  controlUng  senti- 
ment which  has  influenced  his  motives  and  conduct,     fidelity 
to  this  noble  and  philaathropie  aim,  induced  him,  not  long  after- 
wards, to  abandon  the  flattering  prospects  of  professional  emi- 
nence, and  political  advancement,  after  a  three  years  brilliant 
career  in  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  as  the  representative  of 
his  native  city  in  that  body.     While  in  the  Legislature,  *'  he  de- 
voted special  attention,"  says  an  appreciative  memoir  in  the 
New  American  Qyclofedia^  ^'  to  the  promotion  of  humane  and 
scientific  obiects,  urging  and  securing  appropriations  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  indigent  insane,  and  the  town  poor  ;  the 
re-or^nization  of  county  prisons,  the  incorporation  of  public 
libraries,  and  the  completion  of  the  geological  survey  of  the 
State.     The  most  signal  service,  however,  wnich  he  rendered  to 
the  State,  was,  in  the  ori^ation  and  carrying  through  an  act 
for  the  re-organization  of  its  Common  School  system.    The  bill, 
which,  under  his  influence,  passed  the  Le^slature,  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Board  of   Commissioners  of  Common 
Schools,  who  should  investigate  the  condition  of  the  Schools  of 
the  State,  and  by  addresses,  lectures,  correspondence,  and  the 
reeommendation  of  sueh  meaeures  as  might  promote  the  cause 
of  education,  endeavor  to  elevate  and  improve  them.     Of  this 
Board,  Mr.  Barnard  was  a  member  and  tne  Secretary  for  four 
years." 

"  Possessing,"  says  ^k^  ManaekMettt  Teacher^  **fine  powers 
of  oratory,  wielding  a  ready  and  able  pen,  animated  by  a  gener- 
ous and  indomitable  spirit,  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the 
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cause  of  benevolence  and  humanity,  he  had  every  qualification 
for  the  task,  but  experience.  Speaking  of  his  fitness  for  carry- 
ing out  the  measures  of  educational  reiorm  and  improvement  in 
Connecticut,  and  of  the  results  of  his  efforts,  Horace  Makk 
said,  in  the  McmaekusettB  Common  School  Journal^  ^  it  is  not 
extravagant  to  sajr  that,  if  a  better  man  be  required,  we  must 
wait,  at  least,  until  the  next  veneration,  for  a  better  one  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  present.  This  agent  entered  upon  his  duties 
with  unbounded  ceaK  He  devoted  to  their  discharge  his  time, 
talents,  and  means.  The  cold  torpidity  of  the  State  soon  felt 
the  sensations  of  returning  vitality.  Its  half  suspended  anima- 
tion beean  to  quicken  with  a  warmer  life.  Much  and  most  valu- 
able information  was  diffused.  Many  parents  began  to  appre- 
ciate more  adequately  what  it  was  to  be  a  parent ;  teachers  were 
awakened  ;  associations  for  mutual  improvement  were  formed  ; 
systems  began  to  supersede  confusion ;  some  salutary  laws  were 
enacted ;  all  things  gave  favorable  augury  of  a  prosperous  ca- 
reer, and  it  may  ^  further  affirmed  that  the  cause  was  so  admin- 
istered as  to  give  occasion  of  offense  to  none.  The  whole  move- 
ment was  kept  aloof  from  political  strife.  All  religious  men 
had  reason  to  rejoice  that  a  higher  tone  ef  moral  and  religious 
feeling  was  making  its  way  into  schools,  without  giving  occasion 
of  jealousy  to  the  one-sided  views  of  any  denomination.  But  all 
cf  thc«c  au;rur;e3  were  uolusivc.  In  a^  ct*.*  jiour  ine  wnoie  iao- 
ric  was  overthrown.' " 

In  1842,  by  a  change  of  political  power,  the  act  establishing  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  was  repealed,  and  the  old  order  of 
things  restored.  The  ensuing  fifteen  months  were  spent  in  a 
tour  of  the  United  States,  coUecttng  materials  for  an  eduoati6nal 
work;  but  before  writing  which,  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of 
iho  pubUc  schools  of  Bnode  Jjknd.  ^'  Reluctant,"  says  the 
Ma9%aohi%€tt%  Teacher,  ^^  to  accept  the  invitation,  as  it  would 
make  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  work  in  contemplation.  Gov. 
Fenner  met  his  objection  with  the  reply,  ^  Better  make  history 
than  write  it.'  Bfe  accepted  the  task,  and  soon  organized  a 
system  of  agencies  which,  in  five  years,  brought  about  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  State.  It  is 
not  easy  to  fujly  appreciate  the  difficulties  and  magnitude  of  the 
work  undertaken  in  Bhode  Island.  From  the  foundation  of  the 
colony,  the  common  school  had  been  excluded  from  the  care  and 
patronage  of  the  government,  and  for  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  there  .is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  legislation  wbatevei^ 
for  this  sreat  interest." 

^^  In  the  matter  of  school  libraries,  and  all  else  rdating  to  com- 
mon school  education,"  ronarked  President  Wayland  to  me  in 
conversation,  ^^Mr.  Barnard  did  a  great  work  for  Bhode  Island." 
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"Here/*  says  the  New  American  Cyclopedia^  **m  the  short 
space  of  five  years,  he  created  and  thoroughly  established  a  sys- 
tem of  popular  education,  which,  under  the  wise  and  careful  ad- 
ministration of  his  successors  in  office,  has  become  a  model  for 
general  imitation.  His  labors  during  this  period  were  ezcessiye, 
and  but  for  the  extraordinary  rigor  of  his  constitution,  he  must 
hare  sunk  under  them.  At  length  his  health  began  to  ^ive  way 
under  such  severe  toil,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office. 
He  returned  to  Hartford,  resolved  to  rest  from  his  labors;  but, 
io  a  man  of  his  ardent  temperament,  rest  was  impossible.  His 
pen  and  mind  were  still  busy  on  his  favorite  subject.  School 
Architecture,  a  matter  on  which  he  had  bestowed  great  labor  and 
thought,  the  organization  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  which  he  had 
originated  in  1839,  the  practical  awakening  of  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  the  necessity  of  a  higher  standard  of  education,  all 
employed  his  time.  Through  his  influence,  wealthj  and  intel- 
ligent men  throughout  the  State  became  interested  m  the  cause. 
Graded  schools  became  popular;  high  schools  were  established 
in  several  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns;  Teachers*  tistitutes 
were  organized  in  every  county,  and,  in  1860,  the  demand  for 
educated  and  skillful  teachers  nad  become  so  great,  that  a  Nor- 
mal School  was  demanded.  It  was  established,  and  the  part  of 
Principal  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Barnard.  To  the  duties  of  this 
oltice  were  adJed  those  of  Stjice  fiiupennrenviciit.  'I  no  progress 
made  in  the  cause  of  education  in  Connecticut  during  the  suc- 
ceeding four  years  was  extraordinary,  and  testified  to  the  energy 
and  ability  of  the  Superintendent.  During  this  period  he  re- 
visited Europe,  for  relaxation  from  his  arduous  laoors,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  which  was  poor,  and  added  largely  to  his 
knowledge  of  facts  and  details  of  tne  European  systems  of  edu- 
cation. Returning  from  this  voyage, "  at  length,  continues  the 
New  American  Oyelopediay  "in  January,  l85o.  enfeebled  health 
compelled  him  again  to  retire  from  the  work  oi  his  dbioice,  not 
as  before  to  see  it  overthrown,  but  to  commit  it  to  other  hands 
who  would  carry  out  his  views.  In  the  summer  following,  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  the  American  Journal  of  Mauca' 
Hon.  To  this  and  to  the  j)reparation  of  some  works  on  educa- 
tion he  is  now  devoting  his  tune.  Mr.  Barnard  deserves  the 
credit,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  of  possessing  great  practical 
talent.  In  his  whole  career,  his  aim  has  been  to  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  practical  results  in  affiven  time,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  educational  measures.  Mr.  Barnard  is  well  known 
and  highly  honored  by  the  friends  of  education  in  Europe.  In 
this  country  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  in  1855,  and  waa 
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offered  the  Presidency  of  two  State  Universities.  The  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  in  1851,  by  Yale  and  Union 
Colleges,  and  the  year  following  by  Harvard  University." 

Since  1854,  Mr.  Barnard  has  devoted  himsdf  ezclnsively  to 
his  pen,  and  has  done,  and  is  still  doing,  a  great  work  in  benalf 
of  general  education.  He  has  published  altogether  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  documents,  reports,  and  treatises  on  educational 
topics,  for  which  our  whole  country  is  greatly  indebted  to  this 
public  benefactor.  And  especially  wiu  Wisconsin  have  cause 
for  gratitude  to  him,  for  the  detailfed  report  he  is  now  preparing^ 
at  the  request  of  our  Normal  Regents,  on  a  suitable  pkn  for 
conducting  our  Normal  school  system. 

"With  Henry  Barnard,"  says  HoUister,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  valuable  History  of  Connecticut,  "  whosename  is  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  one  of  the  great  reforms  of  the  world, 
life  IB  valuable  only  that  it  may  be  spent  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  mankina,  not  only  in  the  presei^  generation,  but 
in  all  ages*  To  this  noble  work  he  has  consecrated  talents  and 
ac(]^uirements  of  the  highest  order.  Descending  from  one  of  the 
emigrants  who  settled  the  colony,  with  strong  local  attachments 
to  Hartford,  his  native  city,  and  to  the  old  mansion  whare  he  was 
born, — with  academical  acquirements  among  the  best  that  Yale 
College  can  bestow  upon  ner  sons, — with  intellectual  endow- 
ments, and  a  gift  of  eloquence,  which  misht  have  done  honor  to 
the  Senate, — with  a  mind  trained  by  the  best  models  of  Greek 
and  Latin  letters,  and  enriched  by  the  poetry,  the  philosophy 
and  science  of  England's  best  minds, — ^a  thorough  lawyer,  with  a 
lucrative  and  honorable  practice  opening  before  him,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven  years,  he  abandoned  an  attractions  of  political 
and  professional  life,  and  the  pleasures  of  literary  and  social  re- 
lations; and  went  forth,  like  a  crusader  of  the  middle  ages,  to 
wage  war  with  the  bigotry,  the  parsimony,  and  the  old  habits  of 
thinking,  which  encrusUa  the  minds  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
parents  of  Connecticut,  in  relation  to  that  most  vital  subject, 
the  education  of  their  children.  They  frowned  upon  him  as  aa 
intermeddler;  and  intimated,  if  they  aid  not  tell  him  in  so  many 
words,  that  he  had  better  mind  his  own  affairs,  and  they  would 
take  care  of  theirs.  He  expostulated  with  them.  They  told  him 
that  their  school-books  and  school-houses  had  been  good  enough 
for  themselves,  and  that  their  children  were  no  better  than  they. 
He  reasoned  with  them,  stated  facts  to  show  them  that  the  com- 
mon school  system  had  degenerated  from  its  old  estate,  and 
begged  them  to  remember  that  the  times  were  changing,  and 
that,  especially  in  such  a  government  as  this,  every  generation 
ought  to  improve  upon  its  predecessors.  They  told  him  that  ,he 
demanded  of  them  to  open  their  purses  and  contribute  to  him;  he 
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replied,  tKat  he  only  wished  them  to  make  atx  investment  for 
themselves,  which  should  add  to  their  wealth  and  happiness  an 
hundred-fold.  Gradually  their  views  began  to  relax,  and  after 
years  of  obstinate  resistance,  they  have  yielded,  and  commenced 
in  earnest  the  reformation  so  ardently  desired  and  advocated  by 
him. 

"  We  cannot  here  review  his  labors.  After  encountering  the 
honest  prejudices  of  many,  and  the  active  opposition  of  not  a 
few,  who  seem  to  have  misunderstood  his  motives  and  his  aims 
— ^he  has  succeeded  in  collecting  and  disseminating  a  vast  amount 
of  information,  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools;  in 
making  provision  through  a  State  Normal  School,  County  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  a  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  a  monthly 
educational  periodical,  for  the  professional  training  and  improve- 
ment of  teachers;  in  establishing  a  gradation  of  schools  m  the 
large  villages  and  cities;  in  working  not  a  change,  but  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  construction  and  furniture  of  school-houses;  in  re- 
storing the  old  Connecticut  principle  of  property  taxatioUi  for 
the  support,  in  part,  at  least,  of  the  common  school;  in  securing 
the  more  permanent  employment  and  better  compensation  of  well 
qualified  teachers;  in  drawing  back  again  to  the  improved  com- 
mon schools  the  children  of  the  educated  and  the  wealthy;  in 
subjecting  the  district  schools  to  some  general  society  regula- 
tions as  to  attendance,  studies,  books,  and  vacations;  and  as  the 
source  and  pledge  of  still  greater  improvements,  in  interesting 
the  public  mind  in  the  discussion  of  questions  touching  the  or- 
ganization, administration,  instruction,  and  discipline  ofcommon. 
schools." 

"  Dr.  Barnard,"  said  the  late  eminent  educator,  Dr.  V©aEL, 
of  Leipsic,  "  by  his  writing  on  school  architecture,  has  created 
a  new  department  in  educational  literature."  "  I  cannot  omit," 
says  Bishop  Potter,  in  his  work  on  the  School  and  School 
ma%terBy  "  this  opportunity  of  recommending  the  reports  which 
have  emanated  from  this  source,  as  rich  in  important  sugges- 
tions, and  full  of  the  most  sound  and  practical  views  in  regard 
to  the  whole  subject  of  school  education."  The  learned  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  in  his  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  character- 
izes Mr.  Barnard's  first  report  as  ''  a  bold  and  startling  docu- 
ment, founded  on  the  most  pains-taking  and  critical  inquiry,  and 
containing  a  minute,  accurate,  comprehensive  and  instructive 
exhibition  of  the  practical  condition  and  operation  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  of  education;"  and  in  referring  to  his  subse- 
quent reports,  the  distinguished  jurist  speaks  of  him  as  "  the 
most  able,  efficient,  and  best  informed  officer  that  could,  perhaps, 
be  engaged  in  the  service," — and  of  his  publications  as  con- 
taining '^  a  digest  of  the  fullest  and  most  valuable  importance 
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that  is  readily  to  be  obtained  on  the  subject  of  common  schools, 
both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  I  can  only  refer  to  these 
documents  with  the  highest  opinion  of  their  merits  and  value." 
"  Mr.  Barnard,"  sots  the  Westminster  Review,  of  Jan.  1864, 
"  in  his  work  on  *  ifational  Education  ift  Europe,''  has  collected 
and  arranged  more  valuable  information  and  statistics  than  can 
be  found  in  any  one  volume  in  the  English  language.  It  groups 
under  one  view  the  varied  experience  of  nearly  all  civilized 
countries."  "The  first  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
EducatioUj^  says  the  same  Review,  of  January,  1866,  " we 
received  with  unmingled  pleasure,  save  in  the  regret  that  Eng- 
land has  as  yet  nothing  in  the  same  field  worthy  of  comparison 
with  it."  "In  Connecticut,"  says  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tri- 
hune,  "  where  Mr.  Barnard  resides,  and  in  all  New  England,  he 
is  regarded  as  the  foremost  man  in  the  nation  in  whatever  con- 
cerns the  management  of  institutions  of  learning  and  the  scho- 
lastic teaching  of  the  young." 

"  The  career  of  Henry  Barnard,"  says  the  Massachusetts 
Teacher,  "as  a  promoter  of  the  cause  of  education,  has  no  pre- 
cedent, and  is  without  a  parallel.  We  think  of  Page  as  a  great 
practical  teacher,  or  Gallaudet  as  the  founder  of  a  new  institu- 
tion, of  Pestalozzi  as  the  originator  of  a  new  method  of  instruc- 
tioba,  of  Spurzheim  as  the  expounder  of  the  philosophy  of 
education,  and  of  Horace  Mann  as  its  most  eloquent  advocate; 
but  Mr.  Barnard  stands  before  the  world  as  the  national  educa- 
■*tor.  We  know,  indeed,  that  he  has  held  office,  and  achieved 
great  success  in  the  administration  and  improvement  of  systems 
of  public  instruction  in  particular  States.  But  these  labors, 
however  important,  constitute  only  a  segment,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  larger  sphere  of  his  efforts.  Declining  numerous  calls  to 
high  and  lucrative  posts  of  local  importance  and  influence,  he 
has  accepted  the  whole  country  as  the  theatre  of  his  operations, 
without  regard  to  State  lines,  and  by  the  extent,  variety,  and 
ucomprehensiveness  of  his  efforts,  has  earned  the  title  of  the 
American  Educator.  It  is  in  this  view,  that  his  course  has  been 
■patterned  after  no  example,  and  admits  of  no  comparison.  But 
if  in  his  plan,  equally  beneficent  and  original,  he  had  no  example 
i)o  copy,  he  has  furnished  one,  worthy  alike  of  admiration  and 
imitation." 

Such  is  Henry  Barnard.  The  great  educational  reforms  he  has 
ekewhere  achieved,  should  incline  us  to  look  hopefully  for  im- 
provement in  our  own  State,  under  the  moulding  influence  of  his 
practical  mind,  indomitable  energy,  and  extensive  experience. 
We  have  reason,  as  a  State,  to  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  such  a  man.  It  ought  to  form  a  new  era  in  our  State 
history;  and  it  will,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves  and  to  him. 
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We  ahall  best  honor  ourselves,  and  bless  onr  State,  by  listening 
confidingly  to,  and  promptly  carrying  into  effect,  whatever  sug- 
gestions and  advice  such  a  man  as  Henry  Barnard,  in  his  ripe 
experience,  and  noble  devotion  to  the  good  of  his  race,  may 
deem  it  his  duty  to  offer  upon  matters  pertaining  to  the  great 
cause  of  popular  education  in  Wisconsin. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Highly  as  the  Normal  School  deserves  commendation  and  en- 
couragement in  the  great  work  of  preparation  of  teachers,  I  would 
not  forget  that  other  agencies  are  vastly  important — chief  among 
which  are  Teachers'  Institutes.  It  has  been  nearly  twenty  years 
since  they  were  first  instituted  by  Hon.  Henry  feamard  ;  and 
they  have  now  come  into  general  use  wherever  education  is  pro- 
gressive. 

"  Our  Normal  School,"  writes  Hon.  Henrt  S.  Randall,  of 
New  York,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
that  State,  '4s  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket — ^graduating  a  handful 
of  teachers  annually,  while  probably  five  thousand  new  teachers 
enter  the  schools  yearly.  The  teachers'  departments  in  the 
Academies  do  something ;  but  they  take  in  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  whole  number,  and  in  very  many  cases  really  do  nothing 
towards  preparing  the  teachers  for  their  business  besides  instruct- 
ing them  in  the  necessary  branches.  They  do  not  instruct  in 
the  art  of  teaching.  The  only  feasible  plan  I  have  seen  for  any 
thing  like  a  general  fitting  in  the  latter  particular,  is  by  our 
*  Institute9y^  as  they  are  called.  I  need  not  explain  them  to  you. 
They  are  usuaUy  much  too  short — teaching  but  two  or  three 
weets.  But  even  in  that  time  they  do  a  wonderful  amount  of 
general  good.  They  get  abroad  correct  ideas  on  leading  points, 
and  some  familiarity  with  routine.  They,  at  least,  start  teach- 
ers on  the  right  track,  and  in  a  uniform  direction.  Could  a 
State  Normal  School  supply  enough  teachers  for  the  Institutes, 
and  could  the  latter  be  extended  throu^  the  two  months  imme- 
diately preceding  the  opening  of  the  winter  schools — one  in  each 
County,  and  such  arrangements  made  that  the  mass  of  the  teach- 
ers would  attend  them — it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  better  sys- 
tem of  preparation  than  any  State  has  yet  had  ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  necessarily  be  a  more  expensive  one  than 
ours." 

In  several  of  the  States—  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
Maine,  among  them — the  ablest  instructors  in  the  several  de- 
partments in  common  school  instruction  are  employed  by  the 
State  to  attend  a  series  of  Institutes,  so  arranged  that  they  con 
pass  rapidly  from  one  to  another,  and  thus  during  two  or  three 
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months  in  the  autumn,  the  teachers  of  the  entire  State  have  the 
opportunity  of  being  benefited  by  their  experience  and  instruc- 
tions. At  these  Institutes,  the  teachers  undergo  thorough  drills, 
reviewing  the  studies  appropriate  to  their  calling ;  and  are  taught 
to  think  and  act  with  manly  independence,  simplifying  and  ma- 
kins  attractive  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  shaking  off  that 
slavish  adherence  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  text-books  so  com- 
mon with  timid  and  undisciplined  minds.  '^  They  afford  to  the 
young  and  inexperienced  teachers,"  says  Hon.  Henry  Barn- 
ard, "  an  opportunity  to  review  the  studies  they  are  to  teach, 
and  to  witness,  and  to  some  extent  practise,  the  best  methods  of 
arranging  and  conducting  the  classes  of  a  school,  as  well  as 
obtaining  the  matured  views  of  the  best  teachers  and  educators 
on  all  the  ^reat  topics  of  education,  as  brought  out  in  public 
lectures,  discussions  and  conversation.  The  attamments  of  sol- 
itary reading  will  thus  be  quickened  by  the  action  of  living  mind. 
The  acquisition  of  one  will  be  tested  by  the  experience  and 
structure  of  others.  New  advances  in  any  direction  by  one 
teacher,  will  become  known,  and  made  the  common  property  of  the 
profession.  Old  and  defective  methods  will  be  held  up,  exposed 
and  corrected,  while  valuable  hints  will  be  foUowea  out  and 
proved.  The  tendency  to  a  dogmatical  tone  and  spirit,  to  one- 
sided and  narrow  views,  to  a  monotony  of  character,  which 
every  good  teacher  fears,  and  to  which  most  professional  teach- 
ers are  exposed,  will  be  withstood  and  obviated.  The  sympa- 
thies of  a  common  pursuit,  the  interchange  of  ideas,  the  discus- 
sion of  topics  whicn  concern  their  common  advancement,  the  ne- 
cessity of  extending  their  reading  and  inquiries,  and  of  cultiva- 
ting the  power  and  habit  of  written  and  oral  expression,  all 
these  things  will  attach  teachers  to  each  other,  elevate  their  own 
character  and  attainments,  and  the  social  and  pecuniary  estimate 
of  the  profession." 

"The  general  opinion,"  says  Mr.  Barnard,  in  his  Connecti- 
cut School  Report  of  1853,  "  as  to  the  utility  of  these  Institutes 
in  their  two-fold  operation  on  the  profession,  and  the  community 
generally,  has  been  confirmed  by  another  year's  experience. 
They  have  enabled  even  experienced  teachers  to  refresh  their 
memories  as  to  the  leading  principles  and  facts  of  the  several 
studies  usually  pursued  in  our  district  schools,  by  rapid  reviews, 
and,  in  some  instances,  it  may  be  safely  said,  by  new  and  better 
methods  of  presenting  the  same  to  their  pupils.  They  have 
brought  the  young  and  inexperienced  teacher  to  profit  in  the 
work  of  self-improvement  by  hints,  suggestions,  and  practical  il- 
lustrations, from  those  who  have  acquired  skill  and  reputation 
by  years  of  laborious  and  successful  experience.  They  have 
stimulated  the  older  and  the  best  teachers  of  the  State,  to  renew- 
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ed  and  more  zealous  efforts  to  perform  their  duties  with  even 
greater  success.  They  have  helped  to  awaken  and  diffuse  a 
great  degree  of  mental  activity  and  professional  feeling  in  the 
whole  body  of  teachers.  Beyond  the  circle  of  the  profession, 
for  whose  special  benefit  they  are  held,  these  Institutes  have  in- 
terested a  large  number  of  citizens,  parents,  and  young  people, 
in  the  subject  of  education,  the  principles  of  school  architecture, 
methods  of  teaching,  the  government  of  children  in  the  family 
and  school,  and  other  leading  features  of  school  organization 
and  administration." 

Alluding  to  Teachers'  Institutes,  the  Second  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Maine,  remarks :  ^^  The  exercises 
consist  of  a  review  of  the  elementary  branches,  of  practical  ex- 
positions and  illustrations  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  in- 
struction in  them,  of  the  best  modes  of  organizing,  governing, 
and  disciplining  a  school,  of  inculcating  the  principles  of 
morality,  and  keeping  alive  in  the  hearts  of  children  an  inter- 
est in  the  studies  in  which  their  minds  are  engaged;  the  whole 
being  interspersed  with  the  expression  of  the  views,  opinions 
and  experience  of  the  pupils,  and  practical  demonstrative  lec- 
tures by  the  teachers." 

There  must  be  not  less  than  five  thousand  persons  in  our 
State  engaged  more  or  less  in  the  business  of  teaching  in  our 
common  schools.  The  great  mass  of  these  teachers  cannot  be 
expected  to  avail  themselves  of  Normal  School  privileges;  the 
Teachers*  Institute  is  their  only  hope.  Wherever  these  Insti- 
tutes are  held,  the  teachers  attending  them  are  the  guests  of  the 
families  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  surrounding  coun- 
try; and  these  families,  becoming  interested  in  the  exercises, 
in  large  numbers  attend  the  evening  lectures.  Thus  not  onljjr 
the  teachers  are  greatly  benefited,  but  a  new  educational  spirit 
is  infused  among  the  people,  which  cannot  but  result  in  lasting 
good  to  every  such  community. 

The  great  essential  element  of  success  in  these  Institutes,  is 
the  employment  of  first-class  instructors  and  lecturers;  and 
this  involves  considerable  expense,  too  much  for  those  attending 
the  Institutes  themselves  to  bear.  The  State,  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded, should  promptly  and  unhesitatingly  lend  a  liberal  help- 
ing hand  in  this  matter.  Other  States  have  done  it,  with  the 
most  marked  beneficial  results.  ^'  It  is  believed,"  says  Hon. 
RoBEBT  Alltit,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  his  Report  of  1856,  '^  that  no  mone^  which  the  State 
expends  for  the  benefit  of  its  schools,  accomplishes  a  better  ser- 
vice than  that  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  theso 
Institutes."  As  the  Teachers'  Institute  is  emphatically  a  part 
— and  a  very  important  party  tooy  of  a  State  system  of  Normal 
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instniotion,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  such  power  as 
shall  be  necessary  for  tne  purpose,  be  granted  to  the  Normal 
School  Board  to  employ  such  number  of  teachers,  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  work,  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  think  necessa- 
ry, to  attend  and  carry  on  Institutes,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  or  State  Normal  School  Agent;  to  be  remunerated,  as 
the  Board  may  deem  proper,  out  of  the  income  of  the  Normal 
School  Fund.  These  Institutes  might,  in.  many  instances,  be 
held,  as  Mr.  Barnard  has  suggested  in  conversation,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Normal  School  departments  which  are  already,  or 
may  hereafter  be,  established. 

The  State  Superintendent,  and  his  Assistant,  could,  to  some 
extent,  lend  their  personal  aid  and  encouragement.  But  they 
alone,  however  willing  to  do  their  part,  could  not  impart  the  va- 
riety of  instruction  and  interest  necessary  to  give  the  large 
measure  of  success  and  usefulness  to  such  gatherings  as  would 
be  anxiously  hoped  and  desired.  Nor  could  the  State  Normal 
School  Agent  do  all  this  work.  As  the  Institutes  are  mostly 
held  in  the  autumn,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  so  arrange 
them,  but  that  two  or  more  would  frequently  be  held,  and 
often  at  widely  different  points,  at  the  same  time.  Superin- 
tendents and  State  Agents  could  not  be  ubiquitous  ;  besiaes  in 
the  autumn  the  Superintendent  is  expected,  if  faithful  to  his 

f>osition  and  the  State,  to  be  preparing  his  annual  report,  as  the 
aw  requires. 

As  already  indicated,  the  true  policy  of  the  State  would  be, 
to  employ,  as  other  States  do,  able  and  competent  instructors 
and  lecturers — ^the  very  best  that  can  be  obtained  ;  one,  for  in- 
stance, pre-eminently  fitted  to  instruct  and  lecture  on  Grammar, 
another  on  Arithmetic,  another  on  Natural  History,  another  on 
music  in  schools,  and  so  on.  Such  men  would  draw  together 
an  immense  attendance  on  the  Institutes,  and  they  would  leave 
their  mark  wherever  they  should  go.  Let  Henry  Barnard,  the 
originator  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  take  the  lead,  with  such  a 
corps  of  instructors  and  lecturers  as  he  would  draw  around  him, 
and  such  an  impetus  would,  in  connection  with  the  noble  work 
performed  by  our  Normal  Schools,  be  given  to  our  common 
school  system,  as  has  never  been  seen  in  the  Great  West — ^per- 
haps never  in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world.  We  have  a 
noble  State — ^a  noble  army  of  children — a  fine  fund  set  apart  for 
the  special  purpose  of  Normal  instruction;  and  let  us  but  rightly 
and  wisely  use  it  so  as  to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  good,  and  future  generations  will  yet  rise  up  and 
pronounce  our  memories  blessed. 
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FBMALBS  AS  TEAOHEBB. 


Females,  in  ooliBequence  of  their  higher  mor&l  instinctB,  their 
more  refined  tastes,  together  with  their  more  patient  and  sym- 
pathising natures,  are  fitted  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  the 
male  sex  for  imparting  instruction  to  the  young.  Many  a  fe- 
male has  distinguished  herself  in  the  repuhlic  of  letters;  and 
some,  like  Caroline  Herschel,  Mary  Someryille,  and  our  own 
Miss  Mitchell,  have  attained  to  the  nighest  grade  of  scholarship, 
and  solved  problems  of  science  generally  thought  to  be  only 
within  the  grasp  of  the  masculine  intellect.  It  has,  however, 
been  unfortunate,  that  but  few  modes  by  which  to  obtain  an 
honorable  reputation  and  independence,  have  been,  by  conmion 
consent,  assimed  to  females;  and  even  this  occupation  of  teach- 
ing, for  which  they  are  so  pre-eminently  fitted  by  nature,  has 
been  but  too  generally  wrested  from  them.  If  they  were  uni- 
versally employed,  as  they  should  be,  in  having  all  the  primary 
schools  of  the  State  in  charge,  for  children  not  exceeaing  the 
age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  then  there  would  be  a  wide  field 
open  for  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  talent,  and  an  honorable 
inducement  held  out  to  them  to  seek  a  higher  education.  The 
establishment  of  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes  will 
have  a  tendency  to  draw  out  this  class  of  talent,  and  prepare  a 
noble  army  of  female  teachers,  which  nothing  else  could  half  so 
well  accomplish.  In  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  pupils  in  the  Normal  Schools  are  females.  I  con- 
fess, I  rejoice  that  it  is  so,  regarding  it  as  a  favorable  omen  for 
the  more  juvenile  portion  of  school  children ;  and  I  shall  ex- 
pect to  witness  in  Wisconsin  the  same  results  as  in  New  York 
and  Massachusetts. 

^^  In  all  the  schools,"  savs  Mr.  Babnabd,  in  his  Rhode 
Island  School  Report  of  1845,  ^^  visited  the  first  winter,  or  from 
which  returns  were  received,  out  of  Providence,  and  the  prima- 
ry departments  of  a  few  large  central  districts,  I  found  but  six 
female  teachers;  and  including  the  whole  State,  and  excepting 
the  districts  referred  to,  there  cannot  have  been  more  than  twice 
that  number  employed.  This  is  one  evidence  of  the  want  of 
prudence  in  applying  the  school  funds  of  the  districts,  and  of 
the  low  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  talents,  when  properly  edu* 
cated  as  teachers, — their  more  gentle  and  refined  manners,  purer 
morals,  stron^r  interests  and  greater  tact  and  contentment  in 
managing  and  instructins  young  children,  and  of  their  power, 
when  properly  developed,  of  governing  even  the  most  wild  and 
stubborn  minds  by  moral  influences.  Two-thirds  at  least  of  all 
the  schools  which  I  visited,  would  have  been  better  taught  by 
female  teachers,  who  could  have  been  employed  at  half  the  corn- 
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pensation  actually  paid  to  the  male  teachers,  and  thus  the  len^h 
of  the  winter  school  prolonged  on  an  average  of  two  months. 
Convinced,  as  I  am,  from  many  years  observation  in  public 
schools,  that  these  institutions  willnever  exert  the  influence  they 
should  on  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  children  educated  in 
them,  till  a  larger  number  of  well-trained  and  accomplished 
females  are  employed  permanently  as  teachers,  either  as  princi- 
pals or  assistants,  I  have  everywhere,  and  on  all  occasions, 
urged  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  oflSce.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  at  least  fifty  female  teachers,  in  addition  to  the  number  em- 
ployed last  year,  are  now  engaged  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  But  before  the  superior  efficiency  of  woman  in  the  holy 
ministry  of  education,  can  be  felt  in  its  largest  measure,  her 
education  must  be  more  amply  and  universally  provided  for, 
and  an  opportunity  afforded  for  some  special  training  in  the  du- 
ties of  a  teacher,  and  a  modification  of  the  present  practice  and 
arrangement  of  districts  be  effected." 

"  Tne  earlier  we  can  establish,"  says  Mr.  Barnard,  in  his 
American  Journal  of  Education,  for  Dec.  1866,  "in  every 
populous  district,  primary  schools,  under  female  teachers, 
whose  hearts  are  maae  strong  by  deep  religious  principle, — who 
have  faith  in  the  power  of  Christian  love  steadily  exerted  to 
fashion  anew  the  bad  manners,  and  soften  the  harsh  and  self- 
willed  perverseness  of  neglected  children, — with  the  patience  to 
begin  every  morning,  with  but  little  if  any  perceptible  advance 
beyond  where  they  began  the  previous  morning, — with  prompt 
and  kind  sympathies,  and  reaay  skill  in  music,  drawing,  and 
oral  methods,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  cause  of  education, 
and  for  every  other  good  cause." 

"Where  are  we,"  asks  Pirof.  Read,  "to  find  teachers  for 
our  schools?  Here  is  the  great  difficulty.  From  our  male 
population,  we  cannot  have  suitable  teachers  for  our  primary 
schools.  There  are  so  many  other  fields  of  enterprise  in  a  rap- 
idly growing  community,  that  few  young  men  are  willing  to 
embark  in  the  humble,  toilsome,  and  thankless  vocation  of 
teaching,  and  especiaUy  to  embark  in  it  as  a  profession,  as  a  life 
business. 

"  What  is  the  remedy  ?  I  answer,  females  must  be  employed 
as  the  teachers  of  all  our  primary  schools,  and  as  the  teachers 
of  their  own  sex  in  all  scnools.  Is  the  question  here  asked, 
will  not  this  deteriorate  our  schools  ?  I  answer,  no.  It  will 
raise  them.  This  is  uniform  experience.  It  is,  too,  but  the 
simplest  justice  to  restore  to  the  female  sex  that  business  for 
which  God  Almighty  has  peculiarly  fitted  them.  They  were 
designed  by  the  great  Creator  himself  to  be  the  early  instruct 
tors  of  the  whole  human  race.     What  man  ever  knew  how  to 
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teach  children  as  woman  ?  Let  any  one  who  doubts  on  this 
subject,  read  the  reports  of  State  &iperintendents  of  Educa- 
tion, of  school  visitors,  of  all,  indeed,  having  the  oversight  of 
public  education.  The  visiters  of  the  Cincinnati  schools,  in 
their  report  of  last  year  to  the  Council  of  that  city,  declare  that 
their  experience  is  conclusive  as  to  the  propriety  and  importance 
of  employing  a  very  large  proportion  of  female  teachers  in  all 
their  schools;  that  in  the  power  of  controlling  and  softening 
the  feelings  of  their  pupils,  in  the  forming  of  a  correct  and  deli- 
cate taste,  and  in  the  still  higher  power  of  giving  tone  to  the 
moral  sentiments,  the  female  teacher  is  indispensaole;  and  that 
to  their  corps  of  female  teachers,  they  attribute  a  large  share 
of  the  nrosperity  and  high  standing  of  the  Cincinnati  schools. 
In  all  tne  States,  and  every  where,  precisely  as  the  systems  of 
general  education  have  been  improved,  has  a  larger  proportion 
of  female  teachers  been  introduced  into  all  the  schools/* 

"  Females,"  says  the  able  Report  of  the  School  Committee 
of  Farmingham,  Mass.,  "seem  to  be  better  adapted  by  nature 
to  the  work  of  teaching.  There  is  more  truth  than  hyperbole 
in  a  remark  recently  made  to  a  body  of  teachers  by  Dr.  Way- 
land,  that  ^  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  man  who  has  a  gift  for 
teaching,  and  it  is  an  equally  rare  thing  to  find  a  woman  who 
cannot  teach  well.'  It  is  *  a  rare  thing°  to  find  men  who  have 
a  peculiar  tact  for  teaching  the  young.  Experience  evinces 
their  adaptation  to  their  ordinary  and  appropriate  pursuits.  A 
larger  proportion  of  men  are  found  to  distinguisn  themselves 
for  ability  and  success  in  other  departments  in  life  than  in  the 

f)rofession  of  teaching.  But  a  small  number  of  male  teachers 
eave  their  impress  clearly  marked  upon  their  pupils.  They 
lack  the  re(][ui8ite  patience  and  perseverence  in  little  things — 
the  quick  discernment  of  character — the  sympathy  and  sensi- 
bility to  penetrate  the  youthful  spirit  and  arouse  its  dormant 
faculties.  Above  all,  they  are  destitute  of  those  delicate  arts 
which  are  so  requisite  to  win  the  affections  of  children,  to  call 
forth  and  direct  their  earliest  aspirations,  and  to  impart  the 
requisite  impulse  to  their  minds.  Cheerfulness  and  enthusi- 
asm, courtesy  and  kindness,  and  the  power  of  easy,  quiet,  un- 
conscious influence,  are  requisites  inaispensable  to  the  attract- 
iveness, order  and  efliciency  of  the  scnooL  Females  are  en- 
dowed with  a  bountiful  share  of  these' desirable  qualities. 

"  In  our  high  schools  and  colleges — where  mind,  in  its  matu- 
ring state  and  fuller  development,  is  stimulated  by  the  strongest 
incentives  to  study,  and  subjected  to  the  severest  discipline, 
and  led  onward  into  the  higher  departments  of  literature  and 
science — it  is  obviously  better  to  employ  permanent  male  teach- 
ers.    But  in  all  elementary  instruction,  the  very  structure  of 
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her  mind  fits  woman  for  the  task.  Nature  has  marked  her  out 
for  this  great  work.  Outside  of  the  family,  she  nowhere  seems 
so  truly  to  occupy  her  appropriate  sphere.  All  her  attainments 
and  powers  can  here  be  actively  and  earnestly  employed.  The 
work  is  adapted  to  her  mental  and  moral  constitution.  No  oc- 
cupation harmonizes  better  with  her  character,  or  yields  her  more 
genuine  pleasure. 

"  The  leading  objection  to  the  policy  here  advocated,  is  foun- 
ded on  the  supposition  that  delicate  and  timid  women  will  not 
succeed  so  well  in  the  government  of  a  school  in  which  rough 
and  refractory  boys  are  gathered  together.  This  is  the  most 
common  and  plausible  objection,  and  is  worthy  of  respectful 
consideration.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  physical  strength 
was  a  prime  characteristic  of  a  good  disciplinarian,  and  that 
brute  lorce  was  the  chief  agency  in  school  government.  The 
objection  under  consideration  has  some  affinity  to  this  antic^uated 
notion.  Horace  Mann  has  well  said,  '  A  man  may  keep  a  difficult 
school  by  means  of  authority  and  physical  force;  a  woman  can  only 
do  it  by  dignity  of  character,  and  such  a  superiority  in  attainment 
as  is  too  conspicuous  to  be  questioned.'  A  silent  moral  power 
ought  to  reign  in  the  school-room,  rather  than  ostentatious  and 
coercive  measures.  Its  influence  is  more  happy,  effective  and 
permanent.  Corporeal  punishments  may  be  used  as  a  dernier 
resort  in  extreme  cases.  But  true  wisdom  and  skill  in  school 
government  consists  in  the  prevention,  rather  than  in  the  pun- 
ishment, of  offences — in  cultivating  the  better  feelings  of  our 
nature  —  truthfulness,  generosity,  kindness  and  seff-respect. 
Such  influences  women  are  pre-eminently  fitted  to  wield.  Re- 
fined and  lady-like  manners,  with  a  mellow  and  winning  voice, 
will  exert  a  peculiar  sway  even  upon  the  rudest  and  most  un- 
mannerly youth.  There  is  a  silent  power  in  the  very  face  of 
a  teacher  beaming  with  love  for  her  pupils,  and  enthusiasm  in 
her  noble  work." 

"It  has  often  been  remarked,"  observes  Hon.  H.  H.  Bae- 
NBT,  in  his  Beport  as  State  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio,  in 
1854,  "that  females  make  better  teachers  for  young  children 
than  the  other  sex  ;  for  they  have  more  talent  for  oral  or  con- 
versational teaching,  more  quickness  of  perception  in  seizing 
the  difficulties  which  embarrass  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  more 
mildness  of  manner  in  removing  them.  They  are  more  inge- 
nious in  introducing  little  devices  calculated  to  animate  and  en- 
courage children,  and  relieve  the  monotony  of  school  exercises. 
They  attach  more  importance  to  the  improvement  of  morals, 
and  pay  more  attention  to  cleanliness  and  good  manners,  than 
men.  Thej  have  a  peculiar  faculty  for  awakening  the  sympa- 
thies of  children,  and  inspiring  them  with  a  desire  to   excel. 
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They  possess  warmer  affections,  more  delicate  taste,  ^eater  con^ 
fidenoe  in  human  nature,  more  untiring  zeal  in  behalf  of  those 
committed  to  their  charge.  When  the  mind  of  a  child  has  gone 
astray,  they  will  lead  it  back  into  the  right  path  more  gently 
and  more  successfully  than  men.  ^  How  many  a  tender  child 
is  injured  by  the  stem  administration  of  a  male  teacher;  by 
harsh  decisions  formed  in  haste,  where  there  was  not  time  to  con- 
sider all  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and  by  the  ill-treatment 
and  rough  language  of  the  older  scholars.  The  intellect  of 
children  stands  in  need  of  the  training  which  woman  is  best 
qualified  to  give.  She  paints  to  the  imagination,  when  the  male 
teacher  defines  the  reasons.  She  giyes  form,  and  color,  and 
life  to  what  the  male  teacher  treats  as  an  abstract  principle. 
The  male  teacher  is  prone  to  take  too  long  steps  in  his  instruc- 
tion, to  which  the  minds  of  the  pupils  are  not  yet  adequate,  and 
has  not  the  patience  to  graduate  his  elementary  instructions  by 
so  minute  a  scale,  and  to  advance  by  so  slow  a  pace  as  is  re- 
quired by  the  conditions  of  the  young  mind.'  " 

"  Females,"  observes  Hon.  A.  G.  Curtin,  late  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  ^'  possess  those  deli- 
cate arts  which  win  the  love  of  children ;  their  constancy  and 
kindness,  give  them  that  easy  and  unconscious  influence,  which 
is  indispensable  to  the  attractiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  school. 
The  occupation  is  in  harmony  with  the  female  character  ;  and 
her  ambition  cannot  be  flattered  by  the  hope  of  greater  success 
in  other  branches  of  human  pursuit.  It  yields  ner  more  profit 
than  any  other  art  or  occupation;  her  affections  are  concentra- 
ted on  her  pupils;  and  her  enthusiasm  is  excited  in  her  noble 
work.  Her  winning  voice,  and  smile  of  love,  will  correct  where 
punishment  would  fail;  and  she  succeeds  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  better  feelings  of  our  nature." 

Such  evidences  of  woman's  appreciation  for  the  teacher's 
office,  is  truly  gratifying.  Females  are  almost  universally  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Union, 
as  principals  or  assistants,  with  salaries  ranging  from  8850  to 
8700  per  annum.  In  our  own  State,  while  nine  years  ago  female 
teachers  received  on  an  average  but  86  92  per  month,  or  882  04 
per  year,  their  wages  have  since  attained  to  816  16  per  month 
on  an  average,  or  fl81  92  per  year;  and,  in  at  least  one  instance, 
to  829  00  per  month,  or  8848  00  per  year.  With  a  more 
thorough  preparation  in  our  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes, we  may  confidently  expect  to  see  females  take  a  yet 
higher  rank  in  our  noble  army  of  educators,  and  receive  an  in- 
creased corresponding  reward.  Possessing,  as  woman  does,  a 
more  graceful  and  affectionate  disposition,  an  exhaustless  pa- 
tience, a  keen  and  quick  power  of  perception,  and  a  ready 
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adaptation  to  circumBtances,  she  is  eminently  fitted  to  mould 
the  impressible  minds  of  youth — and  for  this  noble  office,  the 
purity  and  gracefulness  of  her  character,  the  generous  sympa- 
thies of  her  nature—"  last  at  the  cross  and  first  at  the  grave" 
— point  her  out  as  the  chosen  of  God. 

I  cannot,  in  closing  the  topic  of  females  as  teachers,  refrain 
from  citing  the  eloquent  tribute  to  woman  by  the  historian 
Bancroft:  "It  may  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  our  theme, 
that  as  republican  institutions  gain  ground,  woman  appears  less 
on  the  theatre  of  events.  She,  whose  presence  in  this  briary 
world  is  as  a  lily  among  thorns,  whose  smile  is  pleasant  like  the 
li^ht  of  morning,  and  whose  eye  is  the  gate  of  Heaven;  she, 
whom  nature  so  reveres,  that  the  lovely  veil  of  her  spirit  is  the 
best  terrestrial  emblem  of  beauty,  must  cease  to  command  ar* 
mies  or  reign  supreme  over  nations.  Yet  the  progress  of  liberty, 
while  it  has  made  her  less  conspicuous,  has  redeemed  her  into 
the  possession  of  the  full  dignity  of  her  nature,  has  made  her 
not  man's  slave,  but  his  companion,  his  counsellor,  and  fellow- 
martyr;  and,  for  an  occasional  ascendency  in  political  affairs, 
has  substituted  the  uniform  enjoyment  of  domestic  equality. 
The  avenue  to  active  public  life  seems  closed  against  her,  but  with- 
out impairing  her  power  over  mind,  or  her  fame.  The  lyre  is  as 
obedient  to  her  touch,  the  muse  as  coming  to  her  call,  as  to  that 
of  man;  and  truth  in  its  purity  finds  no  more  honored  inter- 
preter." 

STATE   BOARD   OP  EDUCATION. 

The  Constitution  of  our  State  provides,  that  "  the  supervib* 
ion  of  public  instruction  shall  be  vested  in  a  State  Superinten- 
dent, and  such  other  officers  as  the  Legislature  shall  direct.'' 
"Public  instruction"  is,  evidently  enouffh,  that  instruction 
desiffnedfor  the  public  benefit,  and  over  which  the  public,  through 
its  chosen  representatives  in  the  Legislature,  and  other  officers 
constituted  for  the  purpose,  have  a  controlling  supervision  and 
direction — Whence,  unquestionably,  the  Common  Schools,  the 
Normal  Schools,  and  the  State  University.  So  far  as  the  State 
Superintendent  is  concerned,  he  has  "  the  supervision,"  which 
the  Constitution  declares  "  shall  be  vested  "  in  him,  except  in 
the  matter  of  the  Normal  Schools,  in  the  management  of  which 
he  has  only  a  nominal^  not  any  actual  part.  These  three  de- 
partments of  our  State  educational  system,  are  under  separate 
and  distinct  management;  and  while  each  department  is  devoted 
to  its  own  special  sphere,  there  is  no  general  aim  at  concert  and 
harmony  of  action  and  purpose  in  the  system.  It  is  not  merely 
my  own  opinion,  but  that  of  many  distinguished  educators  with 
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whom  I  have  conversed — ^Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  among  the 
number — ^that  the  Common  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  and  State 
University,  could  best  be  managed,  and  all  their  aims  and  pur- 
poses more  fully  harmonized,  by  a  single  Board — a  State 
^oARD  OF  Education.  Then  there  could,  and  would  be,  no 
clashing  of  interests,  bv  the  three  departments  of  our  educa- 
tional system;  and  such  a  Board  would,  in  all  its  action,  study 
how  best  to  subserve  the  general  interests  of  the  whole.  Such 
Board  should  have  all  powers  now  conferred  on  the  respective 
Boards  of  Normal  and  University  Regents,  with  further  power 
to  select  and  approve  suitable  books  for  School  Libraries,  when- 
ever so  directed  by  law,  and  perhaps  recommend  text  books  for 
Common  Schools,  and  advise  with  the  State  Superinteadent,  rela- 
tive to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  whenever  desirable 
by  the  Board  or  that  officer. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  State  Superintendent  would  ne- 
cessarily be  made  a  member  of  such  Board;  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University  should  be  another;  and,  I  should  suppose,  it  would 
be  eminently  proper,  that  the  Governor,  and  one  or  all  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  School,  University  and  Normal  Funds, 
should  also  be  made  ex  officio  members  of  such  Board.  And 
that  six  members,  in  addition,  should  be  elected  bv  the  Legisla- 
ture, holding  their  offices,  after  the  first  election,  for  six  years, 
to  be  elected  by  classes,  as  the  Legislature  may  designate — the 
Governor  to  fill  all  vacancies;  and  absence,  from  any  cause,  on 
the  part  of  those  members  elected  by  the  Legislature,  from  three 
successive  regular  meetings  of  the  Board,  to  vacate  their  office. 
Pay  should  be  provided  for  those  members  who  would  necessa- 
rily have  to  make  joumevs  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board; 
but  it  would  be  cheaper  for  the  State  to  pay  one  such  Board, 
than  two,  as  is  now  the  case  with  the  Normal  and  University 
Regents.  No  geographical  limits  should  be  specified  from  which 
the  Legislature  shoula  select  the  Board,  except  those  embracing 
the  whole  State;  for  it  would  behoove  the  Legislature,  in  mak- 
ing such  selection,  to  act  wisely,  and  make  choice  of  the  very 
best  men  that  could  possibly  be  found  in  the  State,  without  spec- 
ial regard  to  their  locality. 

The  State  Superintendent,  at  meetings  of  the  Board,  should 
bring  forward  matters  for  consideration  relative  to  his  depart- 
ment; the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  relative  to  that  insti- 
tution, and  the  State  Normal  School  Agent,  relative  to  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  under  State  patronage  and  supervision;  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  State  Normal  Agent,  to 
prepare  the  annual  reports  of  those  respective  departments,  for 
the  approval  of  the  Board,  and  submission  to  the  Legislature. 

With  such  a  State  Board  of  Education,  neither  too  large 
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to  be  unweildy,  nor  too  small  to  lose  its  prestige^  I  should  hope 
for  a  marked  improvement,  and  harmony  of  action,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  several  educational  interests  of  the  State; 
and  that  each  of  these  separate  interests,  would  receive  its  share 
and  only  its  proper  share,  of  attention  and  encouragement. 
The  Legislature  would  then  feel,  that  whatever  recommendations 
and  suggestions  might  be  made  by  the  State  Board,  would  have 
the  merit  of  having  been  carefully  matured,  with  a  view  to  the 
general  good  of  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  State,  and 
not  run  the  risk  of  advancing  one  interest  at  the  expense,  or  to 
the  detriment  of  the  others.  Andnever,perhaps,couldtherebea 
better  time  than  the  present,  to  inaugurate  tne  new  Board — 
when  the  Normal  School  system  is  just  fairly  going  into  opera- 
tion, and  the  University  is  to  commence  its  career  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  newly  chosen  Chancellor,  with  a  re-arrange- 
ments of  its  schools,  or  departments.  Our  educational  policy 
needs  to  be  fairly  adjusted,  and  placed  in  charge  of  an  able  and 
experienced  State  Board,  who  should  study  how  to  give  uni- 
formity, stability  and  completeness  to  the  system. 

COUNTY  OR   DISTRICT   SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Pennsylvania,  each 
county  has  a  Superintendent;  in  New  York  each  Assembly 
District;  and  in  Indiana  Circuit  Superintendents  have  been 
recommended,  each  circuit  to  embrace  nine  counties,  or  about 
ninety-four  townships. 

Hon.  Henry  S.  K  and  all,  long  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Courtland  county.  New  York,  and  subsequently  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  that  State,  has  given  us  the  result  of 
his  personal  experience  while  County  Superintendent;  and  his 
testimony  carries  with  it  the  highest  evidence  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  such  a  school  officer: 

Speaking  of  the  legal  powers  and  judicial  jurisdiction  confer- 
red on  the  State  and  County  Superintendents,  Mr.  Randall 
remarks,  that  of  the  school  system  of  New  York,  this  was  "  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  whole,  at  least  that  one  without 
which  all  the  rest  amounted  to  comparatively  nothing.  You 
must  clothe  vour  school  officers  with  authority  if  you  wish  them 
to  have  weight  in  the  community  and  be  looked  up  to;  and  then 
again,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  successful  schools  where 
any  quarrelsome  man  in  the  State  can  plunge  a  school  district 
into  contention  and  litigation  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law. 
Our  laws  did  not  prevent  an  aggrieved  party  in  very  many  cases 
from  going  to  a  court  of  law. 

^^  But  it  opened  another  class  of  courts  to  him  where  there 
were  no  lawyers,  no  costs  or  fees,  and  no  wire  drawn  technicali- 
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ties;  in  short,  where  a  man  familiar  with  schools,  and  who  - 
ought  to  be  familliar  with  school  laws — who  ought  to  be  above 
local  excitements  and  paltry  prejudices — acted  as  a  judge,  a 
jury — a  court  of  conciliation — a  court  of  law,  a  court  of  equity, 
and  finally,  as  a  firm  and  sensible/nend  of  all  the  partia!  Our 
County  Superintendents  answered  to  a  county  court,  and  the  few 
appeals  that  went  up  from  their  decisions,  went  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  who  in  school  cases,  (commenced  before  a 
County  Superintendent,  or  before  himself,)  answered  to  a  court 
of  appeals. 

"  In  our  State  the  State  Superintendent  was  and  is  an  officer 
within  his  jurisdiction,  the  most  absolute  known  to  our  laws. 
No  Legislature,  perhaps,  would  ever  at  once  and  directly  have 
conferred  such  powers.  It  grew  gradually  out  of  circumstances, 
and  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case — unless  the  schools  were  to 
be  swamped  by  litigation,  and  unless  the  vast  machinery  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  nearly  12,000  schools,and  to  annually  pay  from 
the  public  treasury  over  a  million  of  dollars,  was  to  be  left  to 
fall  into  irregularity  or  inefficiency.  And  never  have  our  people 
complained  of  the  high  and  summary  powers  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent. In  the  few  questions  ever  raised  on  the  subject, 
they  have  invariably  stood  by  him.  Indeed,  I  hardly  now  re- 
collect an  instance  of  such  a  question  getting  to  any  extent  be- 
fore the  public,  unless  in  the  case  of  my  decision,  in  the  case  of 
Quigley  vs,  Giflford,  on  the  subject  of  compelling  Catholic  chil- 
dren to  read  the  version  of  the  Bible  used  by  Protestants,  and 
to  attend  Protestant  religious  services. 

"  This  is  a  question  on  which  so  much  sensitiveness  exists  in 
the  public  mind,  that  my  decision  called  out  a  few  public  mur- 
murs, but  the  newspapers  of  the  State,  almost  in  a  body,  with- 
out reference  to  any  party  or  sect,  rushed  to  my  defense  and 
sustained  me  triumphantly.  Our  State  Superintendent  always 
has  the  flood-tide  of  public  sympathy  m  his  favor — and  he 
must  decide  outrageously  not  to  have  the  entire  community  at 
his  side. 

"  I  don't  remember,  and  have  no  statistical  table  to  show, 
before  me,  how  many  cases  were  appealed  annually  from  the 
county  officers  to  the  State  Superintendent,  while  we 
had  County  Superintendents.  I  know  however  they  were  very 
few.  I  can  speak  for  this  county,  for  the  two  terms  in  which  I 
held  its  Superintendency.  There  was  not  a  single  case  appealed 
during  those  two  terms.  Nay,  there  was  scarcely  a  case  carried 
out  in  form  before  me.  When  I  found  one  was  arising,  I  always 
asked  the  parties  to  wait  until  I  could  come  on  the  ground  and  talk 
with  them  all  face  to  face  on  the  subject.  In  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty  they  assented  to  this,  and  I  have  not  a  single  case  in 
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recollection  where  I  failed  to  settle  the  matter  to  the  compara- 
tive, and  frequently  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all.  I  presume 
this  was  very  much  the  same  over  the  entire  State.  I  would  not 
give  a  farthing  for  a  system  where  the  officers  are  not  armed  with 
proper  powers.  I  do  not  mean  with  the  mere  power  of  advising, 
(if  that  can  be  called  a  power,)  but  with  authority  to  enforce,  by 
removals  from  office,  by  withholding  the  public  money,  &c.  It 
is  the  sheet-anchor  of  any  efficient  system. 

"  Our  County  Supenntendency  operated  admirably.  No 
intelligent  man  will  now  deny  this.  When  the  law  first  went 
into  effect,  that  very  able  man,  John  C.  Spencer,  was  State  Su- 
perintendent. Through  his  efficient  deputy,  Mr.  Samuel  S. 
Kandall,  he  solicited  aole  and  public  spirited  men  throughout 
the  State  to  become  candidates  for  the  local  Superintendencies. 
Many  a  man  did  so,  and  was  elected,  (by  the  Supervisors,)  who 
^  would  not  have  looked  at'  what  many  at  the  time  would  have 
considered  much  more  important  offices.  Many  of  them  were 
or  had  been  teachers,  but  they  were  not  a  band  of  opinionated, 
crotchetty  pedagogues;  they  were  of  general  information — of 
knowledge  of  the  world — of  standing.  They  were  not  men  who 
could  be  sunk  down  into  agents  and  puffers  for  book  publishers! 
Two  dollars  a  day  (and  no  margin  for  'roast beef,')  paid  their 
horse  hire,  and  for  their  time  and  efforts  they  found  their  pay  in 
the  good  which  they  daily  saw  themselves  accomplishing!  Oh, 
sir,  I  look  back  witn  delight  to  a  period  of  my  life  when  I  was 
facing  storms,  breaking  through  winter  drifts,  going  without  regu- 
lar meals,  to  bear  what  I  may  term  the  missionary  cross  among 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  this  county. 

"How  the  'new  officer'  was  dreaded  at  his  first  approach  by 
fossil  school-masters  and  jealous  town  officers  !  They  had  some 
occasion  to  dread  him.     1  remember  well  mv  first  visit  to  the 

town  of to  examine  teachers.  That  was  before  we  had  Town 

Superintendents,  and  while  we  had  three  commissioners  and 

three  inspectors  in  each  town.     In  the  town   of these 

were  all  my  political  and  personal  friends,  and  therefore  came 
out  very  cordially  to  meet  me  at  the  examination.  They  were 
the  leading  men  of  the  town;  two  of  them  decidedly  its  mag- 
nates. One  of  the  magnates  had  a  daughter,  and  another  a 
sister,  to  be  examined.  Both  of  the  young  ladies  had  taught 
for  several  seasons,  and  were  not  aware  that  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  think  of  looking  over  their  studies  or  '  brightening 
up '  for  the  examination.  Their  father's  and  brother's  friend, 
— the  man  whom  their  fathers  and  brothers  had  supported  for 
office, — ^reject  them  ?  The  idea  was  preposterous  !  I  prolonged 
the  examination  half  an  hour,  revolving  oitterly  in  my  mind  how 
I  should  perform  my  duty  with  any  aegree  of  grace.     Seeing 
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BO  way  to  do  this,  I  finally  6hut  my  eyes  and  took  the  leap.  I 
rejected  the  entire  cla^bs. !  Had  a  stunning  clap  of  thunder  oroke 
from  that  clear  April  sky,  there  would  not  have  been  such  a  mo- 
mentary look  of  surprise.  The  next  instant,  mortification  and 
wounded  feelings  filled  the  room  with  sobs.  I  escaped;  but 
then  I  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  tea  and  stay  over  night 
with  magnate  number  one.  Here  was  a  new  trial.  I  marched 
over^  as  cool  (just  about)  as  a  soldier  mounting  ^  the  deadly  im* 
minent  breach,'  with  Hyder  Ali  or  a  Russian  garrison  on  the 
other  side.  We  got  down  to  the  tea  table.  The  Squire  evi- 
dently had  a  terrible  choking  sensation  about  the  throat.  Final- 
ly he  thought  he  must  relieve  his  mind,  and  he  said — *  Randall, 

what  did  you  reject for?'      At  that  moment 

entered  the  room,  with  eyes  redder  than  another  Niobe's. 

Said  I,  *  You  hear  your  father's  question;  can  you  answer  it  for 
me?'  *  I  suppose,  sir,  because  I  was  not  qualified,'  was  the  re- 
ply. ^Exactly,'  said  I;  ^Squire,  be  good  enough  to  pass  me 
the  bread  V 

"  The  next  morning and  the  two  other  rejected  and 

dejected  ones  were  started  off  by  their  parents  for  the  Academy* 
I  told  them  I  thought  with  two  or  three  weeks  of  rubbing  up, 
they  would  ^  pass  muster.'  But  no,  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  would  be  beholden  to  no  man's  lenity  in  future. 
They  went  to  the  Academy.  They  staid  until  they  became  pol- 
ished scholars,  and  on  two  of  them  I  afterwards  conferred  State 
certificates,  as  teachers  of  the  highest  grade  of  attainment  and 
practical  skill.  Now  for  the  moral  of  this  anecdote.  I  knew 
that  the  law  creating  County  Superintendents  was  terribly  unpopu- 
lar in  the  town  of— —,  even  before  I  came  down  on  them  Mike  a 
wolf  on  the  fold  !' .  They  thought  it  a  terrible  thing  in  theory 
to  clothe  a  *  central '  officer  with  such  powers,  and  certainly  they 
had  found  it  no  joke  in  practice  !  So  when  a  few  m6nths  after- 
wards I  turned  my  horses'  heads  into  the  quiet  little  valley  of 

the ,  I  could  not  but  reflect  with  what  secret  if  not  open 

aversion  I  should  be  received  in  the  schools.  However  remem- 
bering *  faint  heart  never  won '  anything  worth  having,  I  drove 
straight  to  the  Squire's  and  '  put  up. '  His  nephew,  a  fine  young 
man,  was  the  new  Town  Superintendent.  On  I  went  for  two  or 
three  days  through  the  schools,  calmly  and  firmly  administering 
praise  or  censure  as  I  thought  circumstances  demanded.  The 
teachers  quivered  and  blanched  a  little  at  the  outset,  but  all 
were  deeply  respectful,  and  finally  a  good  man^  of  them  got  on 
pretty  gooa  terms  with  themselves  and  me  before  the  examina- 
tion of  their  schools  closed.  The  Trustees  and  people  turned 
out  to  meet  me.  They  bore  the  rebukes  I  administered  where 
I  thought  it  necessary,  for  the  bad  condition  of  the  school  houses, 
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librarieBy  dsc,  with  a  capital  grace,  and  many  asked  me  home 
with  them.  Finallj,  I  remarked  to  tiie  Town  Superintendent 
that  I  met  a  more  cordial  reception  than  I  expectecT,  after  such 
.an  opening  in  the  town.  ^  Oh,  sir,'  said  he,  ^  that  opening  revo- 
lutionized our  town.  A  petition  has  been  sent  herefrom  abroad 
for  signers,  to  have  the  Legislature  abolish  the  County  Superin- 
«endencj^.  Our  people  have  mostly  si^ed  a  remonstrance 
against  its  abolition.  They  say  when  disinterested  ofScers  are 
lent  in,  and  justice  comes  even-handed  on  big  and  little,  and 
teachers  are  made  to  earn  the  worth  of  the  money,  the  law 
nust  be  ftgood  one,  and  they  are  ready  to  meet  the  extra  ex- 
pense.' The  next  time  I  entered  that  town  I  was  met  by  a  con- 
vocation of  schools,  arranged  in  their  holiday  bravery ,  banners 
waving  and  a  band  of  music  alternating  its  strains  with  songs 
and  hymns,  written  for  the  occasion,  pealed  forth  by  the  entire 
body  of  the  children  of  the  town.  And  foremost  in  the  demon- 
stration, were  the  rcgected  teachers  of  the  preceding  season  ! 

^'  Indifference  warmed  into  interest,  and  interest  swelled  into 
enthusiasm  in  our  schools.  Such  I  believe  to  have  been  the  histo- 
ry of  the  County  Superintendency  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
counties  of  the  State — everywhere  where  compet^t  men  filled 
the  ofiBce." 

Such  was  the  admirable  working  of  the  County  Superintend- 
ency in  New  York.  In  an  evil  hour,  the  system  was  abolished, 
but  after  a  while  the  great  error  was  made  so  manifest,  that  the 
system  was  restored  bv  providing  for  a  Superintendent  for  each 
Assembly  District — ^which  aire  nearly  three  times  as  populous  as 
.^ur  Wisconsin  Assembly  Districts — ^and  the  largest  measure  of 
.success  has  attended  the  restoration. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  years  1866  and  1867,  give  a  synopsis  of 
the  working  of  the  system  of  Counlnr  Superintendency  in  that  State, 
after  only  two  years'  trial,  as  shown  in  the  well  administered 
Counties,  which  exhibit  the  following  most  cheering  results  : 

'^1.  Organized,  well  attended  and  efficient  Institutes  and  As- 
sociations by  teachers  for  self-improvement. 

^^  2.  Largely  increased  interest  by  Directors  in  the  duties  of 
their  office. 

'^  8.  Improvement  in  school  houses  and  furniture. 

"  4.  Great  increase  in  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  improve- 
ment in  classification. 

'^  6.  The  enlargement  of  the  number  of  promising  qualified 
teachers  in  the  profession,  and  the  retirement  of  by  far  more, 
who  were  found  to  be  incompetent. 

^'  6.  Increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  in  their  standing 
and  influence  as  members  of  society. 
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^^  7.  Muufest  improvesMiit  in  the  eohoolfl,  with  a  strong  tend- 
ency towards  grading  them,  and  the  introdnction  of  a  more  lib- 
eral oonrse  of  study. 

*^  8*  More  frequent  Yisits  to  the  sehools  hj  parents,  and  a 
greater  interest  on  their  part  in  the  means  providea  by  the  State, 
for  the  intelleotnal  oultore  of  their  children. 

^^  9.  Nnmeroos  public  examinations  and  exhibitions,  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  w^ll  attended  by  parents,  and  showing  a  noble 
conviction  on  the  part  of  teachers,  tnat  their  duty  has  been  so 
discharged  as  not  to  fear  the  public  eye. 

'^  10.  Strong  emulation  not  only  between  neighboring  schools 
and  districts,  but  between  neighboring  counties,  and  different  and 
distant  sections  of  the  State; 

^^11.  Marked  improvement  in  ihe  metkode  of  teaching,  and 
more  interest  in  the  literature  of  the  profession. 

'^  12.  A  pervading  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  more 
and  better  means  for  the  education  of  teachers,  as  such,  and  a 
determination  to  secure  them  at  the  earliest  possible  period." 

This  office  of  County  or  District  Superintendent,  appears  to 
fill  a  gap  in  the  School  system,  that  will  sooner  or  later  be  de- 
manded in  Wisconsin.  At  present,  the  Clerks  of  our  Boards 
of  Supervisors  make  an  annual  return  of  the  school  statistics 
of  their  respective  counties,  but  farther  than  this,  they  do  noth- 
ing— ^nothing  more  being  required  of  them.  Perhaps  this  is  all 
that  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  that  officer,  wno  has  other 
duties  to  perform,  this  matter  of  making  an  annual  report  on 
school  statistics,  being  merely  an  isolated  and  secondary  consid- 
eration. I  can  see  very  clearly,  that  a  powerful  stimulus  would 
be  given  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  if  there  were  a 
County  or  District  Superintendent,  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  educational  interests  of  his  special  district,  'exercis- 
ing a  thorough  supervi^on  of  the  schools,  examining,  with  oth- 
ers associate  witn  him,  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates, 
furnishing  to  the  State  Superintendent  statistics  and  detailed 
statements  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  common  school 
interests  of  his  district,  arranging  for,  and  assisting  in.  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  adjusting  controversies,  lecturing  on  educational 
subjects,  and  usinff  everv  possible  means  to  inspire  in  the  schools, 
school  officers,  and  people  of  his  district,  a  generous  enthusiasm 
in  the  noble  work  and  objects  of  education. 

There  are  four  of  the  matters  here  indicated  as  appropriate 
duties  for  such  a  County  or  District   Superintendent,  of  such 

{paramount  importance,  that  I  must  not  dismiss  them  without 
urther  reference. 

1.  Supervision. — The  school  officers,  under  our  present  sys- 
tem, whose  duty  it  is  made  to  visit  and  inspect  schools,  do  very 
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little  in  this  exceedingly  important  matter.     A  proper  yisita^ on 
of  schools,  by  intelligent  and  able  yisitors,  is  producliTe- of  un- 

SpeaJcable  good^  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  In  Europe,  from 
espotic  Russia,  down  to  the  smallest  canton  of  republicati 
Switzerland,  there  are  able  oflSicers,  who  exercise  an  active  and 
provident  supervision  over  the  public  schools.  It  is  so  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  Upper  Canada,  and  elsewhere.  This 
school  visitation  and  inspection,  if  done  by  thoroughly  compe- 
tent men,  gives  an  opportunity  of  discovering  errors  of  prac- 
tice, and  suggesting  remedies,  as  to  the  organisation,  classifica- 
tion, and  methods  of  teaching — securing  uniformity  in  the  use 
of  the  best  text  books,  school  management,  and  modes  of  in- 
struction— examining  the  pupils,  animating  and  encouraging  the 
teachers  in  their  arduous  work,  and  stirring  up  the  parents  and 
school  officers  to  a  deeper  interest  in  the  noble  work  of  educa- 
tion. Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  such  school 
inspection.  "Holland,"  says  Hon.  B.  Rybrson,  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Upper  Canada,  'Ms  probably 
superior  to  every  other  country  in  the  worid,  in  its  system  of  in- 
spection. With  some  of  these  Inspectors  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  meet  in  Holland;  they  accompanied  me  to  various  schools 
oinder  their  charge;  their  entrance  into  the  schools  was  welcom- 
ed by  the  slowing  countenances  of  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
who  seemed  to  regard  and  receive  them  as  friends,  from  whom 
they  expected  both  instruction  and  encouragement;  nor  were 
their  expectations  disappointed,  so  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  judging;  the  examinations  and  remarks  in  each  instance, 
showed  the  Inspector  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
department  of  the  instruction  given,  and  imparted  animation 
and  delight  to  the  whole  school."  The  importance  attached  to 
this  class  of  officers,  may  be  inferred  from  the  admonition  of 
the  venerable  Yanden  Ende,  late  Chief  Commissioner  of  Pri- 
mary Instruction  in  Holland,  to  M.  Cousin,  in  1836,  '^  Be  care- 
ful %n  the  choice  of  your  Inspectorg;  they  are  men  who  ought  to 
be  sought  for  with  lantern  in  Jiand.^'  No  such  supervision  is 
possible  on  the  part  of  the  State  Superintendent;  for  if  he 
were  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  visiting  the  schools  of  the 
State,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  every  other  duty,  and  should  visit 
two  schools  a  day,  it  would  require  between  six  and  seven  years 
to  get  once  around — ^more  than  three  times  the  length  of  his 
term  of  office. 

2.  Teachers*  Certificates. — It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  inefficiency  and  want  of  uniformity  in  the  present  mode  of 
each  Town  Superintendent  examining  teachers  and  granting  cer- 
tificates. Many  of  these  Town  Superintendents  are  not  them- 
selves qualified  to  properly  examine  a  candidate  for  a  teacher's 
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certificate;  and  where  one  is  capable  and  faitUhl,  and  the  candi* 
date  is  rejected  as  wanting  in  the  necessary  qualifications,  it  is 
but  too  firequently  the  case,  that  the  rejected  candidate  will  pass 
on  to  the  next  Town  Superintendent,  and  readily  succeed  in  pass-* 
ing  an  examination,  or  securing  a  certificate  without  being  sub- 
jected to  any  ordeal  whatever.     This  practice  of  certificating 
unworthy  teachers  is  ruinous  to  the  best  interests  and  hopes  (? 
education,and  calls  loudly  for  redress.    Could  a  County  or  District 
Superintendent,  chosen  with  special  reference  to  his  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  office — ^perhaps  a  man  of  lonff  and  eminent  expe- 
rience as  a  teacher — ^with  perhaps  two  practical  teachers,  sel^fit^. 
ed  by  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  district,  form  an  Exam- 
ining Board,  to  visit — ^if  a  County  Board — each  town  in  the 
County,  at  least  twice  in  ^oh  year,  to  examine  and  grant  certi- 
ficates to  properly  qualified  teachers,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this, 
or  some  similar  plan,  would  have  an  admirable  effect  upon  the 
whole  school  system  of  the   State;  and  doubly  so,  if  a  graded 
system  of   certificates  could  be  established.     ''  Our  graded 
rrovisional  certificates,"  states  Hon.  H.  C  Hioeoe,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  '^  which  are  ^ood 
for  only  one  term  or  one  vear,  indicate  the  exact  qualifications 
of  inferior  applicants,  snd  stimulate  self4mprovement  and  pro- 
gress.    The  Professional  or  PermanieDt  certificate,!  sometimes 
called  a  County  certificate,  is  of  a  much  bighet  character,  and 
ia  granted  only  after  a  thorough  examination  in  the  branches 
named^  and  actual  observation  in  the  school,  of  the  holder's 
skill  and  success  in  the  ^  Art  of  Teaching.'    Both  of  these  cer- 
tificates ar^  granted  by  the  County  Superintendent,  and  limited 
to  the  Pounty  in  which  issued,     it  is  not  pifoposed  to  issue  any 
other  certificates,  except  the  two  classes  of  State  certificates 
provided  for  in  our  Normal  Stohool  act,  viz  :  1st,  a  State  certifi- 
cate of  Mcholarshipf  to  be  granted  to  the  graduates  of  the  Nor- 
mal Schpols,  or  to  common  school  teachers  of  equal  qualifica- 
tions, after  a  public   examinatioti  by  not  less  than  >  three,  nor 
more  than  £ive  principals  of.  Normal  Schools;   2nd,  a  full  State 
certificate  of  competeaee  in  the  pfaclice  of  teaching^  by  the 
same  authorities,  to  liie  holdears  orthe  certificate  of  scholarship, 
after  the  expiration  of  two  years,  and  two  full  termi  of  euccess- 
folteaching  in  the  common  schools;  so  carefully  is  it  intended 
to  protect  and  elevate  the  professional  charaoter  of  the  vocation.  * 
In  no  case  wiU  a  certificate,  either  State  or  County,  be  granted' 
to  a  teacher  as  a  matter  of  oompliment;  no  applicant,  whatever 
his  pretensions,  can  receive  theses  passports  to  the  profession 
from  favoritism  in  any  quarter;  but  only  as  evidence  of  intrin- 
sic merit,  after  the  thorough  and  uniielenting  scrutiny,^  which  1- 
have  indicated.*'  r^         T 
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8.  Furnishing  Statiitiei  and  Information. — A  County  or 
District  Superintendent  conld  famish  all  statistics  and  scnool 
information  needed  from  his  district  b j  the  State  Superintend- 
ent; and  thus  these  necessary  statistics  would  not  be,  as  they  now 
very  frequently  are,  so  erroneous  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
return  them  repeatedly  for  correction,  and  sometimes  utterly 
fail  of  securing  the  corrections  desired.  Such  County  or  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  could  collect  and  embody  in  his  annual 
report  a  full  statement  of  facts  relative  to  the  condition,  pro- 
gress and  wants  of  his  district — a  sad  want  for  which  no  means 
of  supplying  is  now  provided.  The  State  Superintendent  con- 
stantly ^els  the  need  of  some  such  officer,  familiar  with  a  spe- 
cial locality — a  county,  for  instance— to  whom  to  af ply  for 
much  needed  information.  The  reports  of  the  County  Super- 
intendents of  Pennsylvania,  appended  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent's Annual  Report,  are  full  of  interest,  information,  and 
suggestions,  alike  to  the  State  Superintendent,  the  Legislature, 
ana  readers  in  general. 

4.  Adjiuting  Controversies. — Whoever  knows  any  thing  of 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  State  Superintendent  now  fre- 
quently labors  in  appeal  cases — ^perhaps  some  important  fact 
improperly  or  obscurely  stated,  which  if  fully  known,might  pro- 
duce a  very  different  decision — whoever  knows  any  thing  of  such 
difficulties,  knows  very  well  how  much  more  understandingly 
such  cases  could  be  examined  and  decided  on  the  spot,  with  au 
the  &cts  brought  fully  to  view — perhaps  relating  to  a  school* 
house  site,  the  propriety  of  which  could  only  be  determined  by 
a  personal  inspection.  This  would  be  a  very  important  part  of 
tlie  labors  of  a  County  or  District  Superintendent,  and  from  his 
im  partial  decision,  few  appeals  would  ever  be  made  to  the 
State  Superintendent. 

All  things  considered,  I  should  think  a  County  Superintend- 
ent, at  least  for  many  years  to  come,  would  ^rove  more  suitable 
to  our  condition  than  one  for  an  Assembly  District  or  Judicial 
Circuit.  The  most  of  the  Assembly  Districts  would  be 
unable  to  maintain  such  an  officer  in  service  for  any  useful 
period;  and  a  Judicial  Circuit  would  be  too  large  for 
a  Superintendent  to  properly  visit  and  inspect  the  schools, 
examine  candidates  for  teachers*  certificates,  thoroughly  learn 
the  condition  of  the  schools,  adjust  wranglings  and  diffi- 
culties, and  infuse  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  entliusiasm  among 
the  people  on  the  subject  of  popular  education.  Let  the  County 
Superintendent  be  elected  by  the  people  at  the  Spring  election, 
so  as  to  keep  the  office  as  distinct  as  possible  from  party  poli- 
tics; or  let  him  be  appointed  by  the  County  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors, or  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  upon  proper  recom* 
mendations  of  fitness  and  qualification;  to  serve  &r  three  year8> 
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Bubjeot  to  removal,  for  just  cause,  by  the  State  Superintenden 
or  State  Board  of  Edacation;  and  the  State  to  appropriate  oui 
of  tiie  School  Fund  income,  or  General  Fund,  as  the  Legis* 
lature  may  direct,  one  hundred  dollars  annually  to  each  Countj 
Superintendent,  on  condition  that  the  county  should  pay  at  least 
as  much  more,  and  such  County  Superintendent  should  devote 
at  least  three  months  ezdusivelj  to  the  duties  of  his  office;  and 
the  State  to  appropriate  an  additional  one  hundred  dollars  annu- 
lUly  to  each  County  Superintendent  who  should  devote  at  least 
six  months  during  the  year  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  the  county  pay  him  at  least  as  much  more;  and  for  the  pur- 
poses here  specified,  such  sparsely  settled  counties  as  Douglas 
and  La  Pointe,  could  be  coupled  together,at  least  until  the  next 
Legislative  apportionment,  and  one  Superintendent  made  to 
serve  for  the  united  counties.  As  remuneration  for  the  two 
memberp  of  the  Examining  Board,  to  be  associated  with  the 
County  Superintendent,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  grant- 
ing certificates  to  teachers,  a  reasonable  fee  could  be  charged 
for  each  nnek  examination — ^not  for  granting  certificates,  for  that 
mi^t  possibly  prove  a  temptation  to  grant  them  to  unworthy 
aspirants;  or  the  county  could  allow  them  a  reasonable  compen^ 
sation. 

TOWNSHIP  GOVBRNMKNT, 

^  There  is  a  revolution  ^^ng  on  in  our  country  regarding  th 
division  of  Townships  into^geographical  districts.  The  distrio 
system  has  been  so  iong^  in  general  use,  that  the  people  are  slo^ 
to  discover  its  inequalities  and  inconveniences,  and  hesitate  t< 
make  a  change,  even  when  convinced  of  a  better  arrangement. 
That  the  Township  system  of  school  government  has  many  and 
decided  advantages  over  the  old  district  plan,  let  facts  and  ex- 
perience testify: 

^^  As  a  general  fact,''  says  Hobacb  Mank,  in  his  Tenth  An^ 
nual  Report  as  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, ^^the  schools  of  undistricted  towns  are  greatly  superioi' 
to  those  in  districted  towns; — and  for  obvious  reasons.  The 
first  class  of  towns, — the  undistricted, — ^provide  all  the  school- 
houses,  and,  through  the  agency  of  the  school  committee,  em- 
ploy all  the  teachers.  If  one  good  school  house  is  provided  for 
any  section  of  the  town,  all  the  other  sections,  having  contribu- 
ted their  respective  portions  of  the  expense  to  erect  the  good 
house,  will  demand  one  equally  good  for  themselves;  and  the 
eauity  of  such  a  demand  is  so  obvious,  that  it  cannot  be  resist- 
ea.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  each  section  were  a  separate  district^ 
and  bound  for  the  whole  expense  of  a  new  house,  if  it  should 
erect  one,  it  would  be  tempted  to  continue  an  old  house,  long 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  comfortable;  and,  indeed^  as  ezpe- 
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lence  has  too  often  and  sadly  proved,  lon^  after  it  has 
^ased  to  be  tenantable.  So,  too,  in  undistricted  towns^ 
ire  never  see  the  painful,  anti-republican  contrast  of  one 
school,  in  one  section,  kept  all  the  year  round,  by  a  teacher  who 
receives  a  hundred  dollars  a  month,  while,  in  another  section 
of  the  same  town,  the  school  is  kept  on  the  minimum  principle, 
both  as  to  time  and  price,  and,  of  course,  yielding  only  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  benefit, — to  say  nothing  of  probable  and  irre- 
mediable evils,  that  it  may  inflict.  In  regard  to  supervision,  also, 
if  the  School  Committee  are  responsible  for  the  condition  of  all 
the  schools,  they  are  constrainea  to  visit  all  alike,  to  care  for  all 
alike,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  aim,  in  all,  at  the  production  of 
equal  results;  because  any  partiality  or  favoritism  will  be  re- 
buked at  the  ballot-box.  In  undistricted  towns,  therefore,  three 
grand  conditions  of  a  prosperous  school, — vis.,  a  good  house, 
a  good  teacher,  and  vigilant  superintendence, — are  secured  by 
motives  which  do  not  operate,  or  operate  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, in  districted  towns.  Under  tne  non-districtmg  system,  it 
is  obvious  that  each  section  of  a  town  will  demand,  at  least,  an 
equal  degree  of  accommodation  in  the  house,  of  taloit  in  the 
teacher,  and  of  attention  in  the  Committee;  and,  should  any  self- 
ish feelings  be  indulged,  it  is  some  consolation  .to  reflect  that 
they,  too,  will  be  harnessed  to  the  car  of  improvement. 

^^  I  consider  the  law  0/ 1789,  authorizinjf  towns  to  divide 
themselves  into  districts^  the  most  unfortunate  law,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Common  Schools,  ever  enacted  in  the  State,  During 
the  last  few  years,  several  towns  have  abolished  their  districts, 
and  assumed  the  administration  of  their  schools  in  the  corpo- 
rate capacity;  and  I  learn,  from  the  report  of  the  School  Commit- 
tees, and  from  other  f>ources,  that  many  other  towns  are  con- 
?mplating  the  same  reform." 

.  Speaking  of  Mr,  Mann's  opinion  of  the  unfortunate  law  of 
789,  authorizing  the  division  of  towns  into  districts.  Rev.  Dr. 
SJBARS,  Mr.  Mann's  successor  as  Secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education,  observes,  in  his  Report  of  1850, 
**  The  justness  of  the  above  observation  is  illustrated  every  day 
by  the  evils  which  are  forcing  themselves  upon  the  public  at- 
tention from  every  quarter. 

Hon.  H.  H.  Barnbt,  in  his  Report  of  1855,  as  Commissioner 
of  Common  Schools  of  Ohio,  gives  the  following  synopsis  of 
the  able  argument  of  Dr.  Sears,  in  favor  of  the  township  sys- 
tem, and  the  evils  incidentto  the  old  district  plan  :  After  explain- 
ing, at  great  length,  the  na^^ure  of  these  evils,  he  sums  up  the 
whole  matter,  by  saying  that  the  schools  ordinarily  maintained 
in  the  districts  into  which  they  are  divided,  are  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  giViing  the  education  required  by  the  character  of  the 
times ;  that  they  preclude  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  proper 
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gradation  in  the  schools;  that  the  classification  of  the  pupils  is 
necessarily  imperfect,  and  the  number  of  classes  altogether  too 

Seat  for  thorough  instruction  hj  a  single  teacher;  the  fact  that 
e  district  schools  without  any  of  the  advantages  of  gradation^ 
once  answered  their  purpose  very  well,  does  not  prove  that  we 
need  nothing  better  now;  that  the  old  system  is  much  more  ex- 
pensive in  proportion  to  what  it  accomplishes  than  the  other; 
that  by  means  of  it,  hundreds  of  schools  are  kept  in  operation, 
which  would  otherwise  be  abandoned,  as  they  ought  to  be;  that 
in  1849  there  were  in  Massachusetts  25  schools,  whose  highest 
average  attendance  was  ovlyfive  pupils.;  205,  whose  highest  av- 
erage attendamce  was  only  ten;  646,  in  which  it  was  only  j{/iC«e«; 
1,009,  where  it  was  only  twenty;  and  1,456,  where  is  was  only 
tiventy-five;  thai  most  of  these  schools  were  of  so  low  an  order 
as  not  to  deserve  the  name,  and  that  the  impression  which  they 
made  upon  the  agents  of  the  Board  of  E/dqication  while  visiting 
them,  was  that  the  money  of  the  districts^  and  the  time  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils,  were  little  better  than  wasted;  that  while 
some  schools  thus  gradually  dwindled  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance and  worthlessness,  others  became  too  large  for  suitable . 
instruction  by  one  teacher;  that  another  evil  almost  invariably 
resulting  from  the  division  of  tlie  townships  into  independent 
school  districts,  Was  the  uiyust  distinction  which  it  occasioned 
in  the  character  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the 
school  money;  that  whea  there  wai^  no  responsible  township 
School  Committee  authorized  to  act  in  the  napieof  the  township, 
there  could  not  be  that  equality  in  the  schooils  which  the  law 
contemplated;  that  the  inhabitants  of  one  district,  being  more 
intelligent  and  public-spirited  than  those  of  another,  wo«ld  have 
better  school  houses,  more  competent*  zealous  i^d  .devoted 
School  Directors,  ana  consequently  better  teachers  and  better 
schools;  that  the  smaller  and  more  retired distri^ts^* which  stood 
in  greatest  need  of  good  common  schools,  because  entirely  de- 

Eendent  on  them,  were  more  likely  to  languish  for  want  of  pub* 
c  spirit  and  good  management  than  to  be  prosperous;  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  theory  of,  popular  education  is  founded  upon  ttie 
principle  that  the  public  security  requires  the  education  of  all 
the  citizens,  and  that  it  is  both  just  and  expedient  to  tax  the 
property  of  the  people  for  the  education  of  aU  Uie  ol^ldren  of 
the  people,  and  inasmuch  as  the  school  tax  is  levied  equally.  u{>on 
all  parts  of  the  toVrnship^  and  as  the  object  contemplated,  wnich 
alone  justifies  such  taxatiofi,  is  the  education  of  tl^e  whole  mass 
of  the  population,  without  dis.tinction,  nothing  short  of  ai).  equal 
provisioti  for  all,  ^hould  satisfy  the  public ,  conaoience. 

With  such  facts  and  arguments  presentedai^d  ponced,  tbirov^h 
a  series  of  yearis,  by  two  of  tlie  most  acrcoimdilshed  and  experl- 
■   .  ^  ^    \:        l8a  •    r^     .-.     .. 
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eneed  friends  of  popular  education  in  this  country, — ^Horace 
Mann  and  Dr.  Sears — gentlemen  who  have  carefully  observed, 
thoroughljr  studied,  and  minutely  noted  the  practical  workings 
of  the  various  school  systems  of  this  country  and  of  Europe, 
the  people  became  aroused  at  last  to  the  importance  of  the 
change  which  had  been  so  ably  advocated,  and  the  utility  of 
which  had  been  so  completely  demonstrated. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  the  following  important  statement  is 
found,  viz  : 

'^  A  very  considerable  number  of  the  townships  have  dropped 
the  former  mode  of  dividing  the  schools  according  to  districts,  and 
have  placed  the  whole  matter  of  their  organization  and  distri- 
bution in  the  hands  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  township* 
This  change  has  already  been  made  in  about  sixty  townships  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  subject  is  now,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, en^ging  the  attention  of  other  townships,  so  that  the  year 
to  come  IS  likely  to  show  greater  results  than  any  preceding 
year.  The  perceptible  improvement  of  the  schools  ii;i  those 
places  which  have  made  the  change,  is  an  argument  before  which 
nothing  can  stand,  and  which  is  now  acting  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people  at  large,  with  silent  but  resistless  power. 

^^  The  clear  intelligence,  steadiness  and  sobriety  with  which 
the  people  are  beginning  to  pursue  their  object,  as  contrasted 
with  the  adventurous  and  uncertain  eiforts  in  the  same  direction. 
in  former  years,  is  one  of  the  many  pleasing  indications  that  the 
days  of  turmoil  and  ponfusion  in  settling  great  questions  of 
school  policy,  are  passing  away,  and  a  wise  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  posteritr  is  becoming  more  and  more  controlii^  in 
the  man^ement  of  this  branch  of  our  public  interests,  it  is 
hardly  iK>o  much  to  say  that,  under  the  guidance  of  such  lofty 
sentimeiits,  aH  the  townships  of  the  State  will,  within  a  short 
pmod,  be  found  adopting  tnat  policy  in  the  management  of  their 
public  schools,  which  experience  shows  to  be  the  best. 

'^  The  gra<^ual  abandonment  of  the  district  system  as  here 
stated,  results  in  no  small  degree  from  its  connection  with  an- 
other measure,  which  has  been  regarded  by  the  people  with 
great  falrol',  namely,  the  gradation  of  the  schools.  The  dis- 
tricts arelmown  to  stand  (firectly  in  the  war  of  this  improve- 
ment, and  are  receiving  judgment  accordingly*  It  was  not  un- 
til somewhat  recently  that  a  subject  so  important,  so  fundamen<» 
tal  as  that  of  establishing  schools  of  different  grades,  for  pupils 
of  different  ases  and  attiSmnents,  received  much  consideration 
from  those  who  alone  possessed  the  power  to  make  the  change. 
Distinguished  men  hsa  written  on  the  subject,  and  those  mio 
had  studied  the  philesophy  of  education,  were  generally  agreed 
in  respect  to  it.    But  it  was  known  chiefly  as  ggth^^rjy[»s8m^ 
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in  only  a  few  instances,  except  in  the  cities,  from  the  closet  to 
the  scnool  room*  By  degrees,  the  results  of  these  few  experi- 
ments became  known.  Measures  were  taken  to  commonicate 
them  to  the  people,  the  majority  of  whom  were  still  witiiont  any 
definite  information  on  the  subject.  From  this  time,  a  course 
of  action  commenced  in  the  townships  which  were  fayorai>ly 
situated  for  trying  the  experiment,  and  has  been  followed  up 
with  increasing  vi^or  ever  since. 

"  But  what  particularly  distinguishes  the  present  state  of  ed« 
ucation  amongst  us  from  that  of  former  times,  is  the  existence 
of  so  many  free  High  Schools.  Until  quite  recently  sudjt 
schools  were  found  only  in  a  few  large  towns.  The  idea  of  a  free 
education  did  not  generally  extend  beyond  that  given  in  the  or- 
dinary district  schools.  All  hijjher  education  was  supposed  to 
be  a  privilege  which  each  individual  should  purchase  at  his  own 
expense.  Sut  at  length  the  great  idea  of  providing  by  law  for 
the  education  of  the  people  in  a  higher  srade  of  public  schools 

Erevailed.  The  results  nave  been  most  hawy*  High  Schools 
ave  sprung  up  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  Hcud  Commonwealth;  and 
within  the  last  six  years,  the  number  has  increased  from  scarcely 
more  than  a  dozen  to  about  eighty. 

^^  The  effect  of  this  change  in  tne  school  system,  of  this  higher 
order  of  schools,  in  devdopin^  the  intellect  of  the  Oommon- 
wealth,  in  opening  channels  of  free  commimication  between  all 
the  more  flourishinjj  towns  of  the  State,  and  tlie  colleges  or 
schools  of  science,  is  iust  beginning  to  be  observed.  They  dis- 
cover the  treasures  of  native  intellect  that  lie  hidden  among 
&e  people;  making  men  of  superior  minds  conscious  of  their 
powers;  bringing  Siose  who  are  by  nature  deetined  to  f^ublio 
service,  to  institutions  suited  to  foster  their  talents;  giving  a 
new  impulse  to  the  colleges,  not  only  by  swelling  the  number  of 
their  students,  but  b^  raising  the  standard  of  exoellenee  in 
them,  and  finally,  giving  to  the  public,  with  all  the  advantegai 
of  education,  men  who  otherwise  might  have  remained  in  oIh 
scurity,  or  have  acted  their  part  struggling  with  embwrrassments 
and  difficulties.'' 

Hon.  Gbo.  S.  Boutwbll,  the  prcient  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  remarks  in  the  Ttcentieth  At^ 
rmal  Report:  ^  *'In  many  districts,  the  number  of  pupils  is:  too 
small  to  constitute  a  ffood  school.  This  evil  was  fuly  discussed 
by  Dr.  Sears,  in  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  evil,  however,  continuea^ 
without  much  alteration  for  the  bettw;  nor  is  there  great  hope 
of  improvement  while  the  present  system  remains.  A  district, 
however  small  it  may  be,  is  anxious  to  preserve  its  exastenoe, 
and  especially  unwilling  to  be  united  wiih,  or  merged  kialargev 
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one.  As  the  distriot  provides  its  own  honse,  the  town  is  com- 
paratiyelj  without  interest  in  the  matter,  and  therefore  is  slow 
to  exercise  its  power.  Hence  the  district  for  generations  is 
allowed  to  continue  a  small  school,  comparatively  valueless  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circumstances,  in  charge,  probably,  of  a 
cheap,  and  necessarily  incompetent  teacher,  in  a  nouse  entirely 
unfit  for  the  custody,  to  say  nothing  of  the  education  of  children. 
Now  transfer  the  support  of  the  school-houses  to  the  town,  and 
at  once  a  general  interest  takes  the  place  of  local  custom  or 
prejudice,  and  small  schools  are  abolished  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  public  convenience,  and  the  erection  of  one  suitable 
house  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  successful,  because  just, 
demand  for  eaual  aecommodatiohs  for  all.'' 

A  similar  cnange  from  the  old  system  to  the  new,  is  slowly 
processing  in  Oonneeticut.  Referring  to  an  enactment  au- 
thorising and  facilitating  this  change,  me  Superintendent,  in  a 
recent  report,  remarks:  "  Among  the  objects  proposed  to  be 
accomplished  by  this  act  are,  to  simplify  the  machinery  of  the 
system,  b^  committing  to  the  hands  of  one  board  of  school  offi- 
cers what  is  now  divided  between  three;  to  equalize  the  advan- 
tages of  the  schools,  by  abolishiilg  the  present  district  lines, 
and  placing  all  the  schools  under  one  Oommittee,  thereby  also 
facilitating  tiie  grada;tion  of  schools  aiid  the  proper  classifica- 
tion of  scholars,  and  the  establishment  of  schools  of  a  higher 
grade  in  towns  containing  a  sparse  population,  and  substituting 
a  simpler  and  more  efficient  organization." 

Hon.  Caleb  Mills,  when  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Indiana,  declared  in  his  Keport  of  1855,  that  the  town* 
ship  feature  of  the  school  law  of  that  State  was  ^^one  of  the 
crowning  excellences  of  the  system. "  Hon.  Henry  C.  Hickok, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania, 
remarked  to  me  Inconvcrsation,  "  The  crowning  glory  of  the 
Pennsylvania  8<5hool  system,  in  addition  to  its  County  Superin- 
tendenoy,  is  its  new  township  plan  of  government,  and  the  con- 
sequent avoidance  of  the  ensmalling  of  districts." 

As  Indiana  has  faithfully  tried  both  systems,  and  is  a  sister 
Staite  of  the  great  North-Wesfc,  I  shall  freely  cite  the  results 
of  its  Township  experience,  as  contrasted  with  the  old  district 
plan: 

'*  Under  the  old  district  system,"  says  Hon.  W.  C.  Larba- 
BSH,  in  his  report  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
that  Stiiie,  in  1862,  "  heretofore  in  use  in  this  State,  and  until 
laitely  in  all  the  Eastern  States,  serious  inconveniences,  and ' 
sometimes  insurmountable  difficulties  could  but  exist.  I  myself 
came  near  being  wholly  cheated  out  of  an  education  by  this 
most  injmdioionB  and  iniquitous  system.    The  township  was 
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mapped  off  into  districts  by  geographical  lines.  Tbe  district 
boundaries  could  not  be  passed.  A  fikmilj  must  send  only  to 
the  school  to  which  thej  mi^t  be  geogvaphicaUy  assigned, 
though  a  swamp  or  a  river  be  m  the  way,  though  unluekily  they 
might  live  on  the  very  frontiers  of  the  district,  and  there  might 
be  in  another  district  a  school-house  provokingly  near  them. 

^^  Under  our  present  system  these  districts  are  utterly  abol- 
ished. Each  civil  township  forms  a  corporation  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  township  Trustees  are  authorized  and  required  ^  to 
establish,  and  conveniently  locate  in  the  township  a  sufficient 
number  of  schools  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  therein.' 
Each  family  may  send  to  any  school  in  the  township- most  con- 
venient or  agreeable.  Whenever  any  person  can  be  more  oon- 
veniently  accommodated  at  the  school  of  some  adjoining  town- 
ship, or  even  in  an  adjoining  county,  than  in  his  own  township 
or  county,  he  is  at  liberty  to  make  his  oiyn  selection,  and  attend 
where  he  pleases. 

'^  This  repudiation  of  arbitrary  district  lines,  and  this  liberty 
to  the  family  of  choosing  a  school  according  to  its  own  conve- 
nience and  pleasure,  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  features  of 
our  system.  It  gives,  wherever  it  has  been  put  in  practice,  un- 
bounded satisfaction.  It  only  needs,  in  order  to  become  uni- 
versally popular,  to  be  understood  in  its  practical  advantages. 
One  of  tne  committee  who  reported  the  law  last  winter,  a  gen- 
tleman, whose  services  and  experience  in  the  cause  of  education 
render  his  opinions  of  ^reat  weight,  thus  writes  to  me  of  the 
operation  of  this  principle  in  his  own  county :  ^  The  people 
express  much  satisfaction  at  the  provision  of  the  new  law, 
which  enables  them  to  make  their  own  selection  of  schools,  un- 
restrained by  geographical  lines.  A  few  days  a^o,  I  met  a 
farmer,  whose  name  had  by  accident  been  omitted  in  our  enu- 
meration. I  requested  him  to  give  me  the  number  of  his  chil- 
dren, which  he  said  he  would  do,  as  il  might  be  of  some  advan- 
tage to  us,  although  it  was  of  no  use  to  him.  I  asked  him, 
why  ?  He  said  the  school  in  his  own  district  was  so  remote, 
and  the  road  so  difficult,  that  he  had  altogether  given  iip  sending 
his  children.  I  told  him  that  districts  no  longer  existed,  that 
he  could  send  his  children,  without  charge,  to  any  public  school 
he  might  select.  On  this  his  countenance  directly  brightened 
up.  '  Well,^  said  he,  '  there  is  sense  in  that.  I  shall  send  my 
children  to-morrow.'  Another  venerable  man,  nearly  seventy 
years  old,  as  he  was  paying  his  tax  yesterday  to  the  Treasarer, 
said, '  I  have  been  paying  a  heavy  school  tax  for  severai  years, 
and  have  derived  no  benefit  therefrom.'  I  asked  him,  why? 
He  answered,  ^  I  reside  in  a  remote  part  of  the  school  district. 
It  is  utterly  impracticable  for  me  to  send  to  our  school-house. 
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There  is  %  flchool-house  in  an  adjoining  townsliip  close  at  hand, 
but  I  have  no  right  to  its  pririleges.'  I  told  him  that  senseless 
obstaele  had  been  removed  under  our  new  system.  He  could 
now  send  to  school,  if  more  convenient,  in  an  adjoining  town- 
ship, or  even  in  an  adjoining  countv.  ^  Well/  said  he,  ^  I  shall 
hereafter  derive  some  benefit  from  the  school  system. '  Wherever 
this  principle  is  understood  by  the  people,  it  is  popular.' 

"  In  sucn  a  territory  as  ours,  in  many  parts  nearlv  roadless, 
and  intersected  by  brid^eless  streams,  ana  in  some  of  the  north- 
em  counties,  obstructed  in  communication  by  impassible  swamps, 
such  a  system  is  the  only  one  promising  any  success.  It  is  in- 
deed strange,  that  the  people  have  so  Ions  submitted  to  the  dis- 
trict system,  so  replete  with  inequalities,  injustice,  and  inconve- 
niences, and  so  deficient  in  redeeming  qualities.  So  true  it  is, 
that  we  often  remain,  for  a  long  time,  unaware  of  the  serious 
inconvenience  and  injury  we  suffisr  from  imperfections  and  abu- 
ses to  which  we  are  ascustomed.  But  when  the  remedy  is  dis- 
covered, and  the  corrective  applied,  we  wonder  how  we  could 
so  long  overlook  so  simple  a  remedy  for  so  serious  evils.'' 

^^  Indiana,"  says  Mr.  Labbabeb,  in  his  report  of  1853,  ^^  was 
the  first  State  to  abolish  the  old  district  system.  Sut  not  the 
last.  Ohio  has  followed  in  her  footsteps.  Massachusetts  is 
preparing  to  follow,  and  in  a  few  years  the  township  system 
will  be  the  rule,  and  the  district  system  only  the  exception,  in 
more  than  half  the  States  of  the  Union.  It  is  conceded  on  all 
hands,  that  this  system  will,  in  the  end,  when  fully  developed, 
work  out  the  most  favorable  results.  It  is  the  only  system  by 
which  we  can  make  any  tolerable  approach  to  equality  in  edu- 
cational advantages  for  all  parts  of  the  State." 

"Unequal  burdens  and  unequal  privileges,"  says  Hon.  Ca- 
leb Mills,  of  Indiana,  in  his  report  as  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  January,  1857,  "in  the  same  township,  cease 
to  vex  and  annoy.  These  sources  of  complaint  and  dissatisfac- 
tion will  be  dried  up,  and  these  inseparable  concomitants  of  the 
district  feature  wiU  be  numbered  among  the  things  that  were 
and  are  not.  The  superiority  of  the  present  over  the  former 
system,  in  the  equity  of  its  requisitions,  is  very  striking  and 
manifest.  Under  the  former  system,  districts  in  the  same 
township,  haviig  an  equal  number  of  children,  and  consequent- 
ly needing  school-houses  of  similar  size  and  accommodations, 
would  be  very  unequally  taxed  to  erect  these  structures.  The 
property  in  one  district  would  not  be  assessed  for  this  purpose 
more  than  fifteen  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  while  the  wealth 
in  the  other  must  respond  to  the  demand  of  not  less  than  three 
times  that  amount,  is  that  right,  equitable,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  that  demands  equality  of  assessment  for  gen- 
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eral  mterests  and  common  benefits,  in  the  same  oorporaiion  7 
Should  such  a  gro%%  inequality  of  hurden%  be  toleratea  any  lon- 
ger ?  Should  neighbors,  living  in  dail^  intercourse  with  each 
other,  be  subject  to  such  unrighteous  levies?  The  present  svstem 
protects  us  against  all  such  inequitable  assessments,  and  pro- 
vides that  each  district  shall  have,  at  the  common  expense  of  the 
township,  a  comfortable,  commodious  and  tasteful  house,  whose 
associations  shall  be  pleasant  and  instructive.  Such  is  the  con- 
trast, in  reference  to  equality  of  burdens,  presented  by  the  past 
and  present  educational  codes  of  Indiana. 

"  An  inequality  of  privilege^  equally  gross  a;id  manifest,  ex- 
isted under  the  om  district  system,  wnich  disappears  bv  the 
operation  of  the  township  principle.  Districts  of  equal  geo- 
^phical  area  in  the  same  corporation  will  often  be  exceed- 
ingly diverse  in  comparative  population  at  different  periods  of 
their  history.  One  may  have  twenty-five,  another  fifty,  a  third 
seventy-five,  and  a  fourth  one  hundred  pupils.  On  the  district 
system,  the  educational  funds  were  necessarily  distributed  on 
tne  per  capita  basis.  These  funds,  converted  into  tuition,woidd 
be  represented  by  one,  two,  three,  or  four  month's  instruction. 
Should  friends,  perhaps  even  brothers,  living  in  the  adjacent 
angles  of  the  aforesaia  districts,  be  subject  to  such  an  inequita- 
ble participation  of  a  common  patrimony?  Should  the  children 
of  tnese  families  be  so  unequally  cared  for  by  her^^ho  claimB 
the  name  and  assumes  to  be  their  educational  foster-mother? 
Such  palpable  injustice  was  the  inevitable  result,  the  legitimate 
sequence  of  the  district  system.  Weak  districts  seemed  only 
the  weaker  by  contrast  with  the  a(^acent  strong  ones.  What 
could  be  more  annoying^  to  those  thus  situated  in  the  same  town- 
ship, citizens  of  that  miniature  republic,  where  we  first  begin 
to  govern  ourselves  politically,  where  are  first  awakened  those 
official  aspirations  which  extend,  perhaps,  through  a  series  of 
coveted  elevations  till  they  culminate  in  the  Presidency.  It 
has  existed,  still  exists,  is  deplored  and  lamented  elsewhere. 
Our  own  experience  attests  the  reality  of  the  evil.  Yarious 
prescriptions  have  been  suggested  for  tne  disease,  termed  weak 
districts,  by  distinguished  pnysicians,  but  the  honor  of  discov- 
ering an  effectual  remedy  for  this  wasting  malady  belongs  to  the 
Indiana  faculty,  who  have  nobly  made  it  patent  to  the  world. 
It  is  found  in  the  27th  section  of  our  revised  School  Law,  and 
reads  thus:  ^The  schools  in  each  township  shall  be  taught  an 
equal  length  of  time,  without  regard  to  tne  diversity  m  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  several  schools.'  It  lust  meets  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  and  will  prove  an  effectuttl  and  permanent 
correction  of  the  aforesaid  evil.  It  is  pre-eminently  wise,  just 
and  honorable,  for  it  secures  an  equitable  participation  of  the 
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educational  provisions  ftimished  by  the  State,  as  completely  as 
human  wisdom  and  sagacity  could  devise.  It  involves  uo  injus- 
tice in  the  operation,  tor  the  commonwealth,  pledged  by  her  fun- 
damental law  to  educate  all  her  youth,  as  a  wise  ^A  judicious 
parent,  provides  for  the  training  of  the  twenty-five  of  one  dis- 
trict, and  the  seventjr-five  of  another,  during  an  equal  period  of 
time.  If  she  can  give  them  only  six  months  tuition  annually, 
none,enjoyingthat  amount  of  instruction,are  wronged,because  otn- 
6rs,numerically  less,  receive  a  similar  favor.  It  is  not  money. thtkt 
the  State  proposes  to  give  her  youths.  It  is  something  better, 
more  enduring,  and  pertaining  to  both  worlds,  mental  and  moral 
culture.  This  she  designs  to  distribute  equally,  and,  by  the 
aforesaid  provision,  effects  as  nearly  as  human  ingenuity  will 
admit.'' 

Hon.  H.  H.  Barnbt,  in  his  Report  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Common  Schools  of  Ohio,  in  1855,  remarks  of  the  School  Law 
of  that  State  of  1853,  that  it  "  constitutes  each  and  every  or- 
ganized township  in  the  State  but  one  school  district  for  all  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  general  interests  of  education  in  the 
township,  and  confides  its  management  and  control  to  a  Board 
of  Education.  The  law  also  contains  provisions  for  introducing 
a  system  of  Graded  Schools  into  every  city,  town,  incorporated 
village  and  township  in  the  State.  In  accordance  with  the  same 
principleB,^and  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  same  bene- 
ficient  object,  the  Legislature  of  Indiana,  in  l862,  enacted  a 
School  Law  abolishing  all  the  school  districts,  and  declaring  each 
civil  township  in  the  several  counties  a  township  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  the  Trustees  for  such  township,  Trustees  for  scnool 
purposes;  and  the  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  Clerk  and  Treasurer  for 
school  purposes;  and  that  *the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  take 
charge  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the  township,  employ  teach- 
ers, establish  and  conveniently  locate  a  sufficient  number  of 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  children  therein,'  and  that 
*  they  may  also  establish  Graded  Schools,  or  such  modifications 
of  them  as  may  be  practicable.' 

"  Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  among  education- 
ists, as  to  the  best  manner  oi  constituting  Township  Boards  of 
Education,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
having  a  township  school  organization.  Facts,  experiments, 
the  observations  and  opinions  of  those  competent  to  judge,  have 
fully  settled  this  matter.  It  is  not,  however,  so  clearly  deter- 
mined whether  the  School  Committees  or  Boards  of  Education  of 
townships  should  consist  of  three  or  six  persons;  one-third  to  be 
elected,  and  the  other  third  to  go  out  of  office  annually;  or 
whether  they  should  be  elected  by  the  township  at  large,  or  by 
the  sub-districts.     Nor  is  the  principle  fully  settled,  whether 
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a  township  should  be  divided^  for  certain  specific  purposes,  into 
sub-districts  or  not.  But  it  is  fuU^  settled  that  if  a  township  is 
thus  divided,  the  lines  of  the  sub-districts  should  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  the  proper  classification,  gradation  and  supervi- 
sion of  its  schools. 

''  It  is  thought  by  some  that  to  provide  the  same  amount  of 
means  and  facilities  for  educating  tnose  who  reside  in  the  poorer 
and  less  populous  portions  of  a  township,  as  for  those  in  the 
wealthier  and  more  thickly  settled  portions,  would  deprive  the 
latter  of  their  rights;  just  as  if  the  taxes  for  the  support  of 
schools  were  levied  upon  sub-districts,  and  not  upon  the  State 
and  townships. 

"  If  all  the  property  of  the  State  and  of  the  townships  is 
taxed  alike  for  the  purposes  of  educating  the  youth  of  the  State, 
there  is  no  principle  plainer  than  that  all  should  share  equally, 
so  far  as  practicable,  in  the  benefits  of  the  fund  thus  raised, 
whether  they  reside  in  sparse  or  populous  neighborhoods. '' 

I  trust  I  have  adduced  an  array  of  facts,  experiences,  and 
authorities  that  are  well  calculated  to  carry  £reat  weight  with 
them.  Suppose,  then,  the  County  Superintenaency,  and  County 
Examining  Board,  should  be  adopted,  and  the  cUstrict  system 
abolished,  what  would  be  the  necessary  Township  school  o£S- 
cers?  A  Town  Superintendent,  a  Town  School  Treasurer, 
and  a  Town  School  Clerk,  would  be  sufficient,  and  would  form 
the  Town  Board  of  Education;  at  the  first  election,  the  Clerk  to 
be  chosen  for  one  year,  the  Treasurer  for  two,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent for  three  years,  and  thereafter  each  officer  for  three 
years,  thus  giving  experience  and  stability  to  the  Board.  They 
should  have  the  entire  control  of  the  school-houses,  their  sites, 
erection,  repairs,  supply  of  fuel,  <fcc. ;  should  personally  attend 
the  examinations  of  the  County  Examining  Board  in  their  town, 
and  acquaint  themselves  with  the  scholastic  fitness  and  qualifi- 
cations of  the  several  teachers  who  should  obtain  certificates, 
so  as  to  Judge  their  respective  adaptations  to  the  several  schools 
for  which  they  would  be  employed,  and  to  which  assigned;  and 
the  Town  Board  should  alone  employ  the  teachers  for  all  the 
schools  of  the  town.  They  should  also  serve  as  overseers  or 
inspectors  of  the  schools,  and  unite  with  the  County  Superin- 
tendent in  his  visitations  of  the  schools  of  the  town;  and  have 
the  control  of  the  Township  School  Library.  They  should 
make  the  annual  report  of  the  statistics  and  condition  of  the 
schools  of  the  town  to  the  County  Superintendent,  and  furnish 
any  educational  information  desired  of  them  by  either  the  State 
or  County  Superintendent.  Appeals  from  their  action  should 
be  the  privilege  of  any  person  or  persons  aggrieved,  to  the 
County  Superintendent,  if  made  within  a  reasonable  time;  and 
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also  from  the  action  or  decieion  of  the  County  Superintendent 
to  the  State  Superintendent. 

Such  a  system  of  Township  school  government,  with  the 
abrogation  of  the  district  system,  would  produce,  among  others, 
the  following  beneficial  results,  viz  : 

1.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  our  State,  which  re- 
quires "  the  establishment  of  district  schools  as  nearly  uniform 
as  practicable,"  would,  by  constituting  the  Township  as  the 
district,  be  more  fairly  carried  out;  and  hence  the  State  School 
Fund  income  would  be  much  more  equally  distributed  than  it 
now  is. 

2.  Taxation  for  school  purposes  would  be  better  equalized, 
for,  under  the  present  district  system,  the  people  of  some  dis- 
tricts, owing  to  the  smallncss  of  both  their  numbers  and  taxa- 
ble property,  pay  two  or  three  times  as  mtlch  as  their  neighbor- 
ing wealthier  districts,  and  get  no  more — often  much  less  in 
quantity  and  value,  for  it;  and  in  joint  districts,  the  several 
parts  composing  them,  are,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  very 
unequally  taxed. 

3.  All  the  primary  schools  of  the  town  would  be  held  the 
same  length  of  time,  thus  producing  an  equality  of  school  privi- 
leges which  does  not,  and  cannot,  exist  under  the  old  district 
plan;  for  instances  are  not  wanting  in  our  State,  where  a  poor 
and  weak  district,  with  great  difficulty,  and  heavy  taxation, 
manages  to  maintain  a  three  months'  scnool,  and  that  kept  by  a 
cheap  and  perhaps  almost  worthless  teacher;  while  the  adjoining 
wealthy  district,  with  comparatively  light  taxation,  easily  sus- 
tains a  ten  months'  school,  with  an  able  and  successful  teacher. 
This  is  exceedingly  unequal,  and  bears  heavily  and  unjustly 
upon  the  poor,  and  fails  to  carry  out  the  heavenly  injunction, 
"Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens.'' 

4.  By  the  Township  plan,  there  would  be  a  juster  distribu- 
tion and  equalization  of  teachers,  suitable  to  the  several  locali- 
ties; and  less  of  the  favoritism  practised,  as  under  the  present 
district  system,  in  employing  relatives  to  teach  the  schools — 
for  in  a  Town  Board  of  only  three  members,  there  would  be 
less  opportunity  of  practising  it  than  by  the  present  half  a  dozen 
to  a  <K)zen  District  JBoards  in  the  town. 

6.  There  would  be  more  uniformity  and  adaptation  in  school- 
houses;  for  they  would  be  built  economically,  by  the  lowest 
and  best  bidder,  and  not,  as  is  now  too  often  the  case,  bv  one 
or  more  members  of  the  District  Board,  on  pretty  much  his  or 
their  own  terms;  and  such  localities  as  now  neglect  to  provide 
cood,  comfortable  school-houses,  would  have  them  provided  for 
them,  and  the  children  of  such  stingy,  miserly  souls  would  no 
longer  suffer  for  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  acquire  an  educa- 
tion, which  would  be  worth  vastly  more  to  them  than  all  the 
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wealth,  -without  it,  which  their  ignorant  and  niggardly  parents 
could  ever  heap  together. 

6.  It  would  not  only  be  a  far  better,  but  a  far  cheaper  system 
to  maintain,  lopping  ofif  the  weak,  inefficient  and  worthless 
schools,  and  diyiding  the  larger  and  unwieldy  ones ;  lessening 
the  number  of  officers,  as  the  Town  Board  of  three  officers 
would  perform  all  the  necessary  school  duties  of  the  town,  and 
do  it  cneaper  and  better  than  the  half  a  dozen  or  more  local 
Boards  of  at  least  six  times  as  many  officers;  and  instead  of 
selecting  eighteen  or  more  persons  in  a  township,  as  is  now  the 
case,  for  these  local  boards,  the  people  would  select  three  of 
the  very  he%t  and  most  efficient  lor  the  Town  Board.  Here 
would  be  a  great  saving  of  expense,  and  the  objects  sought 
more  equally  obtained,  better  in  quality,  and  far  more  useful  to 
the  people. 

7.  By  abrogating  the  district  and  joint  district  system,  we 
should  be  doing  away  at  once  with  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  troubles,  wranglings,  contentions,  and  petty  jealous- 
ies, incident  to  the  district  system;  and  would,  at  the 
same  time,  put  an  end  to  that  greatest  bane  of  the  system,  the 
constant  ensmalling  of  districts,  to  gratify  whims  and  caprices, 
and  oftentimes  to  adjust  an  angry  controversy,  thus  steadily 
lessening  the  ability  of  such  dismembered  districts  to  either 
employ  a  good  teacher,  or  maintain  a  school  even  the  legal  re- 
quirement of  three  months. 

8.  It  would  give  to  the  people  all  over  the  State  the  perfect 
freedom,  while  taxed  in  their  own  town,  to  send  their  children 
to  any  public  school,  without  regard  to  district,  township,  or 
county  lines — thus,  in  the  enlightened  spirit  of  progressive 
legislation,  doing  away  with  an  oppressive  restriction  already 
too  long  and  too  patiently  borne  by  the  people,  and  which  has 
only  been  productive  of  inconvenience,  injustice  and  inequality, 
and  deprived  many  a  worthy  tax-paying  family  of  invaluable 
school  privileges. 

9.  And  lasUy,  but  not  least  in  importance,  while  the  primary 
schools  generally  cannot  well  be  graded,  and  but  little  effected 
in  the  way  of  properly  calssifying  the  pupils,  yet  under  the 
Township  system,  each  town  containing  a  specific  number  of 
inhabitants,  or  a  certain  amount  of  taxable  property,  or  both, 
could  have  its  Central  Graded  High  School,  free  to  all  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  say  between  ten  or  twelve  and  twenty  years  of  age — 
this  Central  School  to  be  kept  in  session  at  least , ten  months  in 
each  year.  With  such  a  Graded  School  in  each  town,  for  the 
more  advanced  youth,  the  accruing  benefits  would  be  of  so  de- 
cided and  general  a  character,  that  the  plan  could  not  but  meet 
with  the  most  universal  favor. 
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GRADED   SCHOOLS. 


So  important  do  I  regard  a  Central  Graded  High  School  for 
each  town  in  Wisconsin,  that  I  shall  venture  to  cite  a  few  expe- 
rienced authorities  upon  their  necessity  and  value: 

"In  the  Fourteenth  Report,"  says  Dt.  Sears,  Secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  "  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  how  difficult  it  is,  even  for  a  good  teacher,  to  give  a  thor- 
ough and  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  a  school  made  up 
of  scholars  of  every  diversity  of  age  and  attainment.  In  a 
mixed  district  school,  the  classification  of  the  pupils  is  necessa- 
rily imperfect,  and  the  number  of  classes  must  be  altogether  too 
great  for  thorough  instruction  by  one  teacher.  During  the  past 
year,  teachers  have  been  found  in  some  of  our  public  schools 
having  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  recitations  a  day.  In  graduated 
schools,  a  few  large  classes  may  be  formed,  to  pursue  all  their 
studies  together,  and  the  teacher  having  no  others  under  his 
charge,  will  have  a  much  greater  amount  of  time  for  each.  But 
where  nothing  of  this  simplicity  and  order  exists,  and  teachers 
are  changed,  or  liable  to  be  changed,  every  term,  the  best  meth- 
ods of  instruction  are  of  but  little  avail;  for  they  could  not  be 
successfully  introduced,  even  if  a  good  teacher  were  employed. 
There  is  not  time  enough  in  the  dany  exercises  for  thoroughly 
teaching  each  class,  nor  is  the  ordinary  term  of  service  long 
enough  to  lay  the  foundations  of  knowledge,  and  to  rear  a  fabric 
which  shall  prove  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  teacher  feeling 
compelled  to  win  a  reputation,  and  secure  the  good  opinion  of 
his  employers  before  the  term  expires,  or  is  even  far  advanced, 
seeks  to  create  a  sensation,  and  adopts  m-ethods  which  the  char- 
acter and  organization  of  the  school  will  best  allow,  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  will  make  the  speediest  show  of  progress. 
Only  in  this  way  can  he  hope  to  be  re-appointed,  or  to  be  re- 
commended to  another  school.  Thus  the  district  system  tends 
to  check  that  improvement  in  modes  of  teaching  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  State  to  promote. 

"  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  evils,  resulting  from  the 
district  organization,  can  be  remedied  by  grading  the  schools  of 
the  several  districts.  There  are  but  few  districts  that  admit  of 
different  grades  of  schools.  Large  and  compact  districts  are 
usually  divided  into  two,  after  which  they  cannot  be  associated 
together  for  the  classification  of  their  schools.  A  district  may 
be  too  large  for  one  school,  and  not  large  enough  for  two.  Two 
adjoining  districts  may  both  be  in  this  condition,  and  yet  the 
line  which  divides  them  will  effectually  prevent  any  mutual  ar- 
rangement for  the  accommodation  of  both.  It  is  an  iron  sys- 
tem, that  admits  of  no  yielding  to  circumstances,  whereas  its 
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opposite  is  like  vulcanized  India  rubber,  which  may  adjust  it- 
self to  ever  varying  cercumstances,  by  contraction  or  expansion. 
If  the  impassible  boundaries  of  districts  did  not  preclude  the 
enlargement  or  curtailment  of  the  schools  of  a  town,  it  would 
be  easy,  in  most  cases,  to  organize  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
equalize  the  number  of  chil£'en  in  each  school,  and  to  distrib- 
ute them  according  to  their  ages  and  attainments.  But  now  it 
is  exactly  as  if  a  tailor,  instead  of  having  whole  pieces  of  cloth 
from  which  to  cut  his  garments,  had  nothing  but  remnants,  some- 
times too  lai^e,  and  sometimes  too  small,  and  rarely  or  never 
exactly  fittea  for  his  purpose.  Suppose  the  different  wards  of 
our  cities  were  to  constitute  so  many  school  districts,  each  hav- 
ing its  own  schools,  is  it  not  evident  that  more  schools  and  more 
school-houses  would  be  necessary  than  upon  the  present  plan  ? 
There  would  be  a  liability  in  each  ward  to  have  a  remnant  for 
which  no  provision  could  be  made  without  over-crowding  the 
schools,  or  establishing  smaller  ones  at  a  disproportionate  ex- 
pense. In  the  rural  towns,  it  often  happens  that  parts  of  three 
or  four  districts  need  be  taken  off  and  united  to  form  one  new 
school.  All  such  changes  in  districted  towns  are  effected  only 
after  long  delays,  and  with  infinite  trouble;  and  even  then  they 
are  not  accommodated  to  graded  schools,  as  they  result  in  simply 
adding  one  to  the  number  of  the  same  kind  of  aistriets.  If  the 
districts  were  abolished,  the  School  Committee  could,  from  time 
to  time,  according  to  circumstances,  unite  small  schools  and  di- 
vide large  ones,  and  adapt  them  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils,  and 
then  adapt  the  teacher  to  both. 

"  The  resort  to  union  [or  joint]  districts  is  a  poor  relief  from 
these  embarrassments.  However  urgent  the  necessity  which 
leads  to  it,  the  arrangement  is  an  inadequate  one,  and  the  oper- 
ation of  it  exceedingly  inconvenient.  The  best  union  district 
is  that  in  which  all  the  districts  of  the  town  are  united  into  one. 
Then  there  is  an  effectual  relief  from  one  class  of  difficulties 
without  plunging  into  another.  In  general,  union  districts  are 
a  perpetual  source  of  trouble  and  of  contention.  They  make 
confusion  worse  confounded.  The  two  districts  remaining  dis- 
tinct for  certain  purposes,  while  they  are  united  for  others,  add  to 
the  complexity  of  the  system,  not  merely  by  adding  one  to  the 
number  of  ineorporatea  districts,  but  oy  introducing  a  joint 
jurisdiction.  Tne  points  on  which  differences  may  arise  are 
multiplied.  The  choice  of  a  site  for  the  union  school,  the 
dimensions,  style,  and  expense  of  building,  and  the  appointment 
of  the  teacher,  are  matters  in  regard  to  which  each  party  will 
be  likely  to  have  its  own  preferences.  When  we  consider  that 
neighborhood  feuds  and  district  iealousies  are  the  vultures  that 
most  frequently  gnaw  at  the  vitals  of  our  rur%Jg j^ql§,^i^vwyi 
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not  appear  nnimportant  to  remove  the  decision  of  controverted 
points  as  far  as  possible  from  the  contending  parties. 

"  Such  is  the  diflSculty  of  providing  for  the  suitable  education 
of  the  young  in  the  common  district  school,  and  such  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  schools  of  a  different  order.  The  fact  that 
the  district  schools,  without  any  of  the  advantages  of  gradation, 
once  answered  their  purpose  very  well,  does  not  prove  that  we 
need  nothing  better  now.  The  application  of  science  to  the 
arts,  now  so  universal,  the  connection  of  business  of  all  kinds 
with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  opening  of  a  much 
wider  sphere  of  thought  than  existed  formerly,  to  all  the  people, 
by  means  of  the  easy  and  rapid  communication  now  existing 
between  different  parts  of  the  world,  thus  taking  away  the  pro- 
vincial life  of  the  people,  and  rendering  it  cosmopolitan,  demand 
an  increased  amount  of  knowledge,  in  order  to  a  corresponding 
respectability  and  usefulness.  Furthermore,  such  is  the  eager- 
ness with  which  young  men  rush  into  business,  that  their  school 
education  is  closed  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  was  that  of 
their  fathers.  It,  therefore,  becomes  doubly  necessary  to  or- 
ganize the  public  schools  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
any  time  or  labor,  and  to  adopt  methods  of  instruction  which 
produce  the  greatest  amount  of  solid  education  in  a  given  time." 

"  To  enable  children,"  says  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  "to  de- 
rive the  highest  degree  of  benefit  from  their  attendance  at 
school,  they  should  go  through  a  regular  course  of  training  in  a 
succession  of  classes,  and  schools  arranged  according  to  similar- 
ity of  age,  standing,  and  attainments,  under  teachers  possess- 
ing the  (^qualifications  best  adapted  to  each  grade  of  school. 
The  practice  has  been  almost  universal  in  New  England,  and  in 
other  States  where  the  organization  of  the  schools  is  based  upon 
the  division  of  the  territoir  into  school  districts,  to  provide  but 
one  school  for  as  many  children  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages 
from  four  to  sixteen  years,  as  can  be  gathered  in  from  certain 
territorial  limits,  into  one  apartment,  under  one  teacher;  a 
female  teacher  in  summer,  ana  a  male  teacher  in  winter.  The 
disadvantages  of  this  practice,  both  to  pupils  and  teachers,  are 
great  and  manifold. 

"  There  is  a  largo  amount  of  physical  suffering  and  discom- 
fort, as  well  as  great  hindrances  in  the  proper  arrangement  of 
scholars  and  classes,  caused  by  crowding  the  older  and  younger 
pupils  into  the  same  school-room,  without  seats  and  furniture 
appropriate  to  either;  and  the  greatest  amount  of  suffering  and 
discomfort  falls  upon  the  young,  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it, 
and  who,  in  consequence,  acquire  a  distaste  to  study  and  the 
school-room. 

"  The  work  of  education  going  on  in  such  schools,  cannot  be 
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appropriate  and  progressive.  There  cannot  be  a  regular  course 
of  discipline  and  instruction,  adapted  to  the  age  andproficiencv 
of  pupils — a  series  of  processes,  each  adapted  to  certain  pen* 
ods  in  the  development  of  mind  and  character,  the  first  intended 
to  be  followed  by  a  second,  and  the  second  by  a  third, — the 
latter  always  depending  on  the  earlier,  and  all  intended  to  be 
conducted  on  the  same  general  principles,  and  by  methods  vary- 
ing with  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  progress    already  made. 

"  With  the  older  and  younger  pupils  in  the  same  room,  there 
cannot  be  a  system  of  discipline  wnich  shall  be  equally  well 
adapted  to  both  classes.  If  it  secures  the  cheerful  obedience 
and  subordination  of  the  older,  it  will  press  with  unwise  severi- 
ty upon  the  younger  pupils.  If  it  be  adapted  to  the  physical 
wants,  and  peculiar  temperaments  of  the  young,  it  will  endanger 
the  good  order  and  habits  of  study  of  the  more  advanced  pupils, 
by  tne  frequent  change  of  posture  and  position,  and  other  indul- 
gences which  it  permits  and  requires  of  the  former. 

^^  With  studies  ranging  from  the  alphabet  and  the  simplest 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  to  the  higher  branches  of  an  English 
education,  a  variety  oi  methods  of  instruction  and  illustration 
are  called  for,  which  are  seldom  found  together,  or  in  an  equal 
degree,  in  the  same  teacher,  and  which  can  never  be  pursued 
wim  equal  success  in  the  same  school-room.  The  elementary 
principles  of  knowledge,  to  be  made  intelligible  and  interesting 
to  the  young,  must  be  presented  bv  a  large  use  of  the  oral  ana 
simultaneous  methods.  The  higher  branches,  especially  all 
mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  application  and  habits  of 
abstraction,  on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils,  which  can  with  diffi- 
culty, if  at  all,  be  attained  by  many  pupils,  amid  a  multiplicity 
of  (iistraeting  exercises,  movements  and  sounds.  The  recita- 
tions of  this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactory, 
must  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion 
and  explanation,  and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and 
teachers. 

"  From  the  number  of  class  and  individual  recitations,  to  be 
attended  to  during  each  half  day,  these  exercises  are  brief, 
hurried,  and  of  little  practical  value.  They  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  senseless  repetitions  of  the  words  of  a  book. 
Instead  of  being  the  time  and  place  where  the  real  business  of 
teaching  is  done,  where  the  plough-share  of  interrogation  is 
driven  down  into  the  acquirements  of  each  pupil,  and  ms  abil- 
ity to  comprehend  clearly,  remember  accurately,  discriminate 
wisely,  and  reason  closely,  is  cultivated  and  tested, — where  the 
difficult  principles  of  each  lesson  are  developed  and  illustrated, 
and  additional  information  imparted,  ana  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  brought  in  direct  contract  with  the  mind  of  each  pupil, 
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to  arouse,  interest,  and  direct  its  opening  powers — ^instead  of  all 
this  and  more,  the  brief  period  passed  in  recitation,  consists, 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  hearing  each  individual  and  class, 
in  regular  order  and  quick  succession,  repeat  words  from  a  book; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  o!  saying  their  lessons y  as  the  opera- 
tion is  significantly  described  by  most  teachers,  when  they  sum- 
mon the  class  to  tne  stand.  In  the  mean  time  the  order  of  the 
school  must  be  maintained,  and  the  general  business  must  be 
going  forward.  Little  children  without  any  authorized  employ- 
ment for  their  eyes  and  hands,  and  ever  active  curiosity,  must 
be  made  to  sit  still,  while  every  muscle  is  aching  from  suppressed 
activity;  pens  must  be  mended,  copies  set,  arithmetical  difficul- 
ties solved,  excuses  for  tardiness  or  absence  received,  questions 
answered,  whisperings  allowed  or  suppressed,  and  more  or  less 
of  extempore  discipline  administered.  Were  it  not  a  most 
ruinous  waste  of  precious  time, — did  it  not  involve  the  deaden- 
ing, crushing,  distorting,  dwarfing  of  immortal  faculties  and 
noble  sensibilities, — were  it  not  an  utter  perversion  of  the  no- 
ble objects  for  which  schools  are  instituted,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  more  diverting  farce  than  an  ordinary  session 
of  a  large  public  school,  whose  chaotic  and  discordant  elements 
have  not  been  reduced  to  system  by  a  proper  classification. 
The  teacher,  at  least  the  conscientious  teacher,  thinks  it  any 
thing  but  a  farce  to  him.  Compelled  to  hurry  from  one  study 
to  another,  the  most  diverse, — from  one  class  to  another,  reqm- 
ring  a  knowledge  of  methods  altogether  distinct, — from  one 
recitation  to  another,  equally  brief  and  unsatisfactory,  one  re- 
quiring a  liveliness  of  manner,  which  he  does  not  feel  and  can- 
not assume,  and  the  other  closeness  of  attention  and  abstraction 
of  thought,  which  he  cannot  give  amid  the  multiplicity  and  va- 
rietj^  of  cares, — ^from  one  case  of  discipline  to  another,  pressing 
on  him  at  the  same  time, — ^he  goes  through  the  same  circuit  day 
after  day,  with  a  dizzy  brain  and  aching  heart,  and  brings  his 
school  to  a  close  with  a  feeling,  that  with  all  his  diligence  and 
fidelity,  he  has  accomplished  but  little  good. 

"  But  great  as  are  flie  evils  of  a  want  of  proper  classification 
of  schools,  arising  from  the  causes  already  specified,  these  evils 
are  aggravated  by  the  almost  universal  practice  of  employing 
one  teacher  in  summer,  and  another  in  winter,  and  different 
teachers  each  successive  summer  and  winter.  Whatever  pro- 
gress one  teacher  may  make  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaotic 
elements  of  a  large  public  school,  is  arrested  by  the  termination 
of  his  school  term.  His  experience  is  not  available  to  his  suc- 
cessor, who  does  not  come  into  the  school  until  after  an  interval 
of  weeks  ot  months,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  former  teacher 
has  left  the  town  or  State.     The  new  teacher  is  a  stranger  ta 
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the  children  and  their  parento,  is  onaequai&ted  witii  the  system 
pursued  by  his  predecessor,  aaoid  has  himself  but  little  or  no 
experience  in  the  business;  in  consequence,  chaos  comes  back 
again,  and  the  confusion  is  still  worse  confounded  bj  the  ittircH 
duction  of  new  books,  for  every  teacher  prefers  to  teach  from 
the  books  in  which  he  studied,  or  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  teach,  and  many  teachers  cannot  teach  profitably  from  any 
other.  Weeks  are  thus  passed,  in  which  the  school  is  going 
through  the  process  of  organization,  and  the  pupils  are  becom- 
ing accustomed  to  the  methods  and  requirements  of  a  new 
teacher — some  of  them  are  put  back,  or  made  to  retrace  their 
studies  in  new  books,  while  others  are  pushed  forward  into 
studies  for  which  they  are  not  prepared;  and  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  months,  the  school  relapses  into  chaos.  There  is 
constant  change,  but  no  progress. 

^'  This  want  of  system,  and  this  succession  of  new  teachers, 
goes  on  from  term  to  term,  and  year  to  year — a  process  which 
would  inrolve  any  other  interest  in  speedy  and  utter  ruin, 
where  there  was  not  provision  made  for  fresh  material  to  be 
experimented  upon,  and  counteracting  influences  at  work  to  re- 
store, or  at  least  obviate  the  injury  done.  What  other  business 
of  society  could  escane  utter  wreck,  if  conducted  with  such  a 
want  of  system, — with  such  constant  disregard  of  the  fondsr 
mental  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  and  with  a  successioii 
of  new  agents  every  three  months,  none  of  them  trained  to  ttie 
details  of  the  busmess,  each  new  agent  acting  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  plan  of  his  predecessor,  or  any  well  settled 
plan  of  his  own  !  The  public  school  is  not  an  anomaly,  an  ex- 
ception, amoi^  the  sreat  interests  of  society.  Its  suceesa  or 
failure  depends  on  the  existence  or  absence  of  certain  eondi* 
tions;  and  if  complete  failure  does  not  follow  the  utter  neglect 
of  these  conditions,  it  is  because  every  term  brings  into  the 
schools  a  fresh  supply  of  children  to  be  experimented  upon,  and 
sweeps  away  others  beyond  the  reach  of  bad  s(diool  instruction 
and  discipline;  and  because  the  minds  of  some  of  these  ohU* 
dren  are,  for  a  portion  of  each  day,  left  to  the  action  of  their 
own  inherent  forces,  and  the  more  kindly  influences  of  naitvre, 
the  family  and  society. 

^^  Among  these  conditions  of  suceess  in  the  operation  of  a 
system  of  public  schools,  is  such  a  classification  ef  the  sdielaia 
as  shall  brmg  a  larger  number  of  similar  age  and  attainments, 
at  all  times,  and  in  every  stage  of  adva&oement,  under  teachers 
of  the  right  qualifications,  and  shall  enable  these  teadiers  to  aoi 
upon  numbers  at  once,  for  years  in  aucoeaaion,  and  canr  ikeiA 
aU  forward  effectually  togeUiet,  in  a  regular  ooune  of  mStmch 
tion. 
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^^  The  great  principle  to  be  regarded  in  the  classification, 
either  of  the  scnools  of  a  town  or  district,  or  of  scholars  in  the 
same  school,  is  equality  of  attainments,  which  will  generally 
include  those  of  the  same  age.  Those  who  have  gone  over  sub- 
stantially the  same  ground,  or  reached,  or  nearly  reached,  the 
same  point  of  attainment  in  seyeral  studies,  snould  be  put 
together,  and  constitute,  whenever  their  numbers  will  authorize 
it,  one  school.  These  again  should  be  arranged  in  different 
classes,  for  it  is  seldom  practicable,  even  if  it  were  ever  desira^ 
ble,  to  have  but  one  class  in  every  study  in  the  same  ^rade  of 
school.  Even  in  verv  large  districts,  where  the  scholars  are 
promoted  from  a  scnool  of  a  lower  grade  to  one  of  a  higher, 
after  being  found  qualified  in  certain  istuaies,  it  is  seldom  that  any 
considerable  number  will  have  reached  a  common  standard  of 
scholarship  in  all  their  studies.  The  same  pupil  will  have  made 
verv  different  progress  in  different  branches.  He  will  stand 
higher  in  one,  and  lower  in  another.  Sy  arranging  scholars  of 
the  same  general  division  in  different  classes,  no  pupil  need  be 
detained  by  companions  who  have  made,  or  can  make  less  pro- 
gress, or  be  hurried  over  lessons  and  subjects  in  a  superficial 
manner,  to  accommodate  the  more  rapid  aavancement  of  others. 
Although  equality  of  attainment  should  be  regarded  as  the  gen- 
eral principle,  some  regard  should  be  paid  to  age,  and  other 
circumstances.  A  large  boy  of  sixteen,  from  the  deficiency  of 
his  early  education,  which  may  be  his  misfortune  and  not  his 
fault,  ought  not  to  be  put  into  a  school  or  class  of  little  children, 
although  their  attainments  may  be  in  advance  of  his.  This 
step  would  mortify  and  discourage  him.  In  such  extreme 
cases,  that  arrangement  will  be  best,  which  will  give  the  indi- 
viduaJ  the  greatest  chance  of  improvement,  with  the  least  dis- 
comfort to  himself,  and  hindrance  to  others.  Great  disparity 
of  age  in  the  same  class,  or  the  same  school,  is  unfavorable  to 
uniform  and  efficient  discipline,  and' the  adaptation  of  methods  of 
teaching,  and  of  motives  to  application  and  obedience.  Some 
regard,  too,  should  be  had  to  the  preferences  of  individuals, 
especially  among  the  older  pupils,  and  their  probable  destina- 
tion in  life.  The  mind  comes  into  the  requisitions  of  study 
more  readily,  and  works  with  higher  results,  when  led  onward 
b^  the  heart;  and  the  utilitv  of  any  branch  of  study,  its  rela- 
tions to  future  success  in  Ufe,  once  clearly  apprehended,  be- 
comes a  powerful  motive  to  effort. 

^^^Each  class  in  a  school  should  be  as  laree  as  is  consistent 
with  thoroughness  and  minuteness  of  individuid  examination,  and 
practicable,  without  bringing  together  individuals  of  diverse  ca- 
pacity, knowledge  and  habits  of  study.  A  good  teacher  can 
teach  a  class  of  forty  with  as  much  ease  as  a  class  of  ten,  and 
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with  far  more  profit  to  each  individual,  than  if  the  same  amount 
of  time  was  divided  up  among  four  classes,  each  containing  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number.  When  the  class  is  large,  there  is  a 
spirit,  a  glow,  a  strugde  which  can  never  be  infused  or  called 
forth  in  a  small  class.  vVhatever  time  is  spent  upon  a  few,  which 
could  have  been  as  profitably  spent  on  a  larger  number,  is  a  loss 
of  power  and  time  to  the  extent  of  the  number  who  were  not  thus 
benefited.  The  recitations  of  a  large  class  must  be  more  varied, 
both  as  to  order  and  methods,  so  as  to  reach  those  whose  atten- 
tion would  wander  if  not  under  the  pressure  of  constant  excite- 
ment, or  might  become  slothful  from  inaction  or  a  sense  of 
security.  Some  studies  will  admit  of  a  larger  number  in  a 
class  than  others. 

^^  The  number  of  classes  for  recitation  in  the  same  apartment, 
by  one  teacher,  should  be  small.  This  will  faciliate  tne  proper 
division  of  labor  in  instruction,  and  allow  more  time  for  each 
class.  The  teacher  intrusted  with  the  care  of  but  few  studies,  , 
and  few  recitations,  can  have  no  excuse  but  indolence,  or  the 
want  of  capacity,  if  ne  does  not  master  these  branches  thoroughly, 
and  soon  acquire  the  most  skillful  and  varied  methods  of  teach- 
ing them.  His  attention  will  not  be  distracted  by  a  multiplicity 
and  variety  of  cares,  pressing  upon  him  at  the  same  time.  This 
principle  does  not  require  that  every  school  should  be  small,  but 
that  each  teacher  should  have  a  small  number  of  studies  and 
classes  to  superintend. 

^^  In  a  large  school,  properly  classified,  a  division  of  labor  can 
be  introduced  in  the  department  of  government,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  instruction.  By  assigning  the  different  studies  to  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  assistants,  in  separate  class-rooms,  each  well 
qualified  to  teach  the  branches  assigned,  the  principal  teacher 
may  be  selected  with  special  reference  to  his  ability  in  arranging 
the  studies,  and  order  of  exercises  of  the  school,  in  administering 
the  discipline,  in  adapting  moral  instruction  to  individual  scholars, 
and  superintending  the  operations  of  each  class-room,  so  as  to 
secure  the  harmonious  action  and  progress  of  every  department. 
The  talents  and  tact  required  for  these  and  similar  duties,  are 
more  rarely  found  than  the  skill  and  attainments  required  to  teach 
successfully  a  particular  study.  When  found,  the  influence  of 
such  a  principal,  possessing  in  a  high  degree,  the  executive  talent 
spoken  of,  will  be  felt  through  every  class,  and  by  every  subor- 
dinate teacher,  giving  tone  and  efficiency  to  the  whole  school." 

To  facilitate  the  mtroduction  of  these,  and  similar  principles 
of  classification,  into  the  organization  and  arrangements  of  the 
schools  of  a  town,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
population  will  admit,  Mr.  Samard  suggests  that  the  following, 
among  other  provisions,  should  be  engnSfced  into  the  school  ays- 
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tern  of  every  State,  viz:  Ttat  "every  town  should  be  clothed 
with  all  the  powers  requisite  to  establish  and  maintain  a  sufficient 
number  of  schools  of  different  grades,  at  convenient  locations,  to 
accommodate  all  the  children  residing  within  their  respective 
Emits — irrespective  of  any  territorial  division  of  the  town  into 
school  districts," 

"  It  seems  not  unconnected  with  this  subject,"  says  Hoeacb 
Mann,  "to  inquire,  whether  in  many  places  out  of  our  cities  a 
plan  may  not  be  adopted  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  the  means 
now  devoted  to  common  school  education.  The  population  of 
many  towns  is  so  situated  as  conveniently  to  allow  a  gradation  of 
schools.  For  children  under  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  about 
a  mile  seems  a  proper  limit,  beyond  which  they  should  not  be 
required  to  travel  to  school.  On  this  supposition,  one  house,  as 
centrally  situated  as  circumstances  will  permit,  would  accommo-  • 
date  the  population  uj)on  the  territory  of  four  square  miles,  or, 
'  which  is  the  same  thing,  two  miles  square.  But  a  child  above 
that  age  can  go  two  miles  to  school,  or  even  rather  more,  without 
serious  inconvenience.  There  are  many  persons  whose  experience 
attests,  that  they  never  ei\joyed  better  health,  or  made  greater 
progress,  than  when  they  went  two  miles  and  a  half,  or  three 
miles,  daily,  to  school.  Supposing,  however,  the  most  remote 
scholars  to  live  only  at  about  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the 
school,  one  house  will  then  accommodate  all  the  older  childr^i 
upon  a  territory  of  sixteen  feiquare  miles,  or  four  miles  square. 
Xfnder  Such  an  arrangement,  while  there  were  four  schools  in  a 
territory  of  four  miles  square,  t.  «.,  sixteen  square  miles,  for  the 
younger  children,  there  would  be  one  Central  School  for  the  older. 
Suppose  there  is  $600  to  be  divided  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
this  territory  of  sixteen  square  miles,  or  $150  for  each  of  the 
fbur  districts.  Suppose,  larther,  that  the  average  wages  for  the 
male  teachers  is  $25,  and  for  female  $12  50  per  month.  If, 
according  to  the  present  system,  four  male  teachers  are  employed 
for  the  winier  term,  and  wur  female  for  the  summer,  each  of  the 
summer  and  winter  schools  may  be  kept  four  months.  The 
money  would  then  be  exhausted ;  i.  «.,  four  months  summer 
dchool  at  $12  50=$50,  and  four  months  winter,  at  $25=$100 ; 
both=$l50.  But  according  to  the  plan  suggested,  the  same 
money  would  pay  for  six  months  summer  school  instead  of  four, 
in  each  of  the  four  districts,  and  for  a  male  teacher's  school  eight 
months,  at  $85  a  month,  instead  of  four  at  $25  a  month,  and 
would  then  leave  $20  in  the  treasury. 

"  By  this  plan,  the  great  superionty  of  female  over  male  train- 
ing for  chilifren  under  eight,  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  would 
be  secured ;  the  larger  scholars  would  be  separated  &om  the 
smaller,  and  thus  the  great  diversity  of  studies  and  of  cUflses  in 
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the  same  school,  which  now  crumbles  the  teacher's  time  into  dust, 
would  be  avoided  ;  the  female  schools  would  be  len^ened  one 
half;  and  the  length  of  male  schools  would  be  douDied,  and  for 
the  increased  compensation,  a  teacher  of  four-fold  qualifications 
could  be  employed.  ♦  *  »  i^^  have  not  yet  brought 
the  power  of  united  action  to  bear  with  half  its  force  upon  the 
end  or  the  means  of  education.  I  think  it  will  jet  be  found 
more  emphatically  true  in  this  department  of  human  action,  than 
in  any  other,  that  adding  individual  means  multiplies  social 
power." 

"  By  the  establishment  in  each  society,"  says  Mr.  Barnard, 
^^  of  one  Central  School,  or  one  or  more  union  schools,  for  the 
older  children,  and  more  advanced  studies,  the  district  school 
will  be  relieved  of  at  least  one  half  the  number  of  classes  and 
studies,  and  the  objections  to  the  employment  of  female  teachers 
in  the  winter,  on  account  of  their  alleged  inability  to  govern  and 
instruct  the  older  boys,  will  be  removed.  As  the  compensation 
of  female  teachers  is  less  than  one  half  that  paid  to  males,  every 
instance  of  the  employment  of  a  female  teacher  in  place  of  a  male 
teacher  in  the  district  school,  will  save  one  half  of  the  wages 
paid  to  the  latter,  which  can  be  expended  in  increasing,  partly 
the  wages  of  the  former,  and  partly  the  wages  of  the  male  teacher 
in  the  Union  or  Central  School,  it  will  be  found  that  the  same 
amount  of  money  now  expended  in  three  districts,  on  three  fejnale 
teachers  in  summer,  and  three  male  teachers  in  winter,  will  em- 
plov  three  female  teachers  for  the  whole  length  of  the  suxnmer 
and  winter  school,  and  one  male  teacher  for  the  winter,  at  an 
advance  of  one  third  or  one  half  of  the  average  rate  of  wages 
paid  to  each. 

"  This  arrangement  will  thus  lead  to  the  more  permanent  em- 
ployment of  a  larger  number  of  female  teachers,  at  an  advanced 
compensation,  thus  holding  out  an  additional  inducement  to 
females  of  the  right  character  and  qualifications,  to  teach  in 
the  district  school.  It  will  also  reduce  the  demand  for  male 
teachers,  except  of  the  highest  order  of  qualifications,  and  in- 
crease the  wages  of  those  who  are  employed.  In  both  ways  it 
will  diminish  the  expense,  the  loss  of  time,  and  other  evils  of  a 
constant  change  of  teachers  in  the  same  school,  and  give  perma- 
nence and  character  to  the  profession  of  the  teacher.  It  will 
enable  the  teachers  of  the  several  schools  to  introduce  studies, 
discipline  and  instruction  appropriate  to  each.  In  the  district 
primary  school,  the  vounger  children  need  no  longer  be  sub- 
jected to  the  discomwrts  and  neglects  which  they  now  experi- 
ence, or  primary  studies  be  crowded  one  side,  to  make  room  for 
the  higher  branches.  In  the  Union  or  Central  School,  the 
scholars,  coming,  as  they  would,  from  the  primary  school,  well 
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grounded  in  the  fundamental  branches,  m\\  be  prepared  to 
enter  profitably  uDOn  studies  which  are  now  pursued  to  advan- 
tage only  in  Acaaemies  and  other  private  schools  of  a  similar 
grade.  Thus,  all  that  is  now  accomplished  in  the  district 
school,  will  be  better  done,  the  course  of  study  very  much  ex- 
tended, and  the  advantages  of  a  more  thorough  and  complete 
education  be  more  widely  diffused." 

A   GRADED   SYSTEM  FROM   THE  PRIMARY    SCHOOL  TO   THE    UNI- 
VERSITY. 

If  it  should  be  found  impracticable  for  each  town  to  maintain 
a  Central  School,  whose  highest  department  should  be  able  to 
fit  youths  to  enter  our  Colleges  and  Universities,  then  a  Countv 
High  School  should  be  provided  for  that  purpose;  and  in  both 
the  Town  Central  School,  and  the  County  High  School,  tuition 
should  be  equally  free  as  in  the  primary  schools,  and  provision 
should  be  made  for  their  sharing  in  the  School  Fund  apportion- 
ment. Then  we  should  have  a  complete  public  educational  sys- 
tem, graded  from  the  primary  school  to  the  State  University — 
in  wmch,  too,  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  instruction  should 
also  be  made  entirely  free.  JBy  such  a  graded  system.  Acade- 
mies and  private  schools  would  necessarily  be  supplanted  by 
cheaper  and  better  educational  institutions;  and  they  ou^ht  to 
be,  as  from  their  very  nature,  the  poor  would  necessarily  be 
excluded  from  their  privileges  and  benefits — for  we  do  not 
often  find  such  a  friend  of  his  race  as  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  the 
Plattville  Academy,  who  has  generously  educated,  free  of 
charge,  many  a  poor  youth  thirsting  after  knowledge.  With 
such  a  system,  we  should  soon  find  not  only  our  State  Univer- 
sity, but  all  our  other  Colleges  and  Universities,  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  the  noble-hearted,  ambitious  youths  of  Wisconsin, 
earnestly  seeking  the  highest  intellectual  attainments  within 
their  reach,  preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  largest  sphere  of 
human  usefulness. 

STATE    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

In  1853,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  pro- 
viding for  forty-eight  State  scholarships — each  of  these  scholars 
properly  prepared  to  enter  college,  and  having  undergone  a 
thorough  examination,  is  selected  by  the  State  Soard  of  Edu- 
cation, and  is  entitled  from  the  State  to  $100  per  yearfor  his  four 
years  collegiate  course  in  any  college  within  the  State  he  may 
select  for  the  purpose.  Twelve  are  chosen  annually  from  dis- 
tricts in  their  proper  order;  and  so,  in  the  course  of  four  years, 
the  full  complement  is  made  up;  and  ever  after,  as  twelve  grad- 
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nate  yearly,  that  number  must  be  annually  chosen  to  supply  the 
vacancies.  At  the  close  of  each  year,  each  of  these  otate 
scholars,  before  being  able  to  draw  his  hundred  dollars,  must 
produce  a  certificate  n*om  the  President  of  the  college  he  is 
attending,  to  the  effect  that  he  ranks,  in  point  of  scholarship, 
with  the  first  half  of  students  of  the  institution;  and  failing  in 
this,  his  scholarship  is  declared  vacated,  and  is  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  some  one  prepared  to  enter  the  same  class  left 
vacant,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  regular  number  of  annual  gradu- 
ates. Preference  in  the  selection  is  given  to  those  most  mer- 
itorious and  most  needy. 

^'  Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed,"  says  the  Report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  1866,  "  to  justify  an  opinion  of 
the  merits  of  this  measure,  based  upon  experience;  yet  every 
circumstance  known  to  the  Board  of  Education  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  expectations  of  the  State  will  be  fully  realized. 
The  specific  object  of  the  Act  is  to  furnish  competent  teachers 
for  the  High  Sceools;  and  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  demand  for  such  teachers  was  greater.  There  are  probably 
one  hundred  High  Schools  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  number 
of  towns  required  by  law  to  maintain  such  schools  is  annually 
increasing.  These  schools  ought  all  to  be  supplied  with  well 
educated,  thorough  teachers.  In  addition  to  this  manifest  want 
of  our  own,  there  is  a  constant,  and  in  some  cases,  pressing  de- 
mand, for  teachers  of  different  grades  to  go  into  other  States. 
This  demand  has  in  a  few  instances  borne  hard  upon  our  own 
schools.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  primary  object  of  our  sys- 
tem to  furnish  teachers  for  other  States,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be 
wise  to  attempt  any  restriction.  It  is  no  trifling  compliment  to 
our  system  of  public  instruction,  that  it  furnishes  teachers 
whose  services  are  desired  by  the  citizens  and  governments  of 
other  States." 

Something  of  the  kind,  I  venture  to  suggest,  would  prove  ex- 
ceedingly useful  and  desirable  in  our  State.  It  would  stimu- 
late the  youth  in  our  primary  and  higher  schools  to  noble  emu- 
lation. The  State  scholarship,  while  it  would  assist  and  en- 
courage many  a  poor  young  man  to  puiisue  a  thorou^  collegiate 
course,  should  yet  be  regarded  as  a  reward  of  the  highest  merit. 
Let  there  be  established  one  hundred  State  scholarships,  one 
for  each  Assembly  district,  and  the  remainder  to  be  chosen 
from  the  State  at  large — twenty-five  to  be  appointed  annually, 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Cfounty  Superintendents,  or  other  proper  persons,  after  due  ex- 
amination, and  thorough  preparation  to  enter  college;  and  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  if  a  certain  required  scholarship  be  main- 
tained, in  the  State  University,  or  other  regular   College  or 
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TJmverutj  m  the  State,  each  State  scholar  to  receive  from  the 
State  fifty  dollars  annually,  on  condition  that  he  pledge  him- 
self to  engage  in  the  business  of  teaching,  within  the  State, 
for  a  term  of  time  equal  to  that  for  which  ne  shall  have  receired 
iiuch  bounty;  and  if  ne  shall  fail  so  to  teach,  if  in  competent 
health,  he  shall  refund  the  money  so  received  from  the  State,  or 
render  himself  liable  to  an  action  at  law  for  its  recovery. 

This  would  require  the  sum  of  $5,000  annually,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  its  appropriation  in  this  direction,  would  prove  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  youth  of  the  State  to  seek  these  State  scholar- 
ships, and  would  eventually  secure  a  noble  annual  addition  to 
the  number  of  highly  qualified  teachers  for  our  High,  Central 
and  Normal  Schools.  Every  such  encouragement  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  would  tend  to  elevate  the  standard  of  Common 
School  education  among  us,  foster  and  encourage  our  Universi- 
ties and  Colleges,  and  provide  for  our  future  wants,  a  class  of 
superior  instructors  for  our  higher  graded  schools. 

TOWN  SUPBBINTENDENT6. 

The  frequent  incapacity  of  Town  Superintendents  to  proper- 
ly examine  and  determine  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
teachers'  certificates,  has  been  already  referred  to;  and  a  Coun- 
ty Examining  Board  of  three  persons,  composed  of  the  County 
Superintendent,  and  two  practical  teachers,  has  been  suggested 
as,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  remedy  for  this  great  evil.  Could 
this,  or  some  similar  change  be  adopted,  a  multitude  of  evils 
would  at  once  be  obviated.  But  if  such  change  be  deemed  im- 
practicable or  premature,  I  would  suggest  that  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  teachers  and  granting  certificates,  that  two  practi- 
cal teachers  in  each  town  be  recommended  by  the  teachers  of 
such  town  to  the  Town  Board  of  Supervisors  for  their  approval 
and  appointment,  to  be  associated  with  the  Town  Superintend- 
ent for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  granting  certificates  to 
qualified  candidates  for  the  teacher's  profession.  While  I 
snould  regard  this  as  a  step  in  an  improved  direction,  I  should 
still  look  upon  it  as  infinitely  inferior  to  an  able  County  Exam- 
ining Board  who  would  make  thorough  and  impartial  work  of 
their  examinations,  and  grade  the  certificates  according  to 
merit. 

If  neither  a  County  nor  Town  Examining  Board  be  provided, 
then  some  legislation  will  be  needed  with  reference  to  the  remo- 
val of  a  Town  Superintendent  for  refusal  or  neglect  to  perform 
his  duties.  When  a  member  of  the  District  Board  refuses  to 
perform  his  duty,  or  declines  to  obev  a  decision  of  the  State 
ouperintendent,  his  office  is  declared  vacant,  and  filled  accord- 
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iiiglj.  But  a  Town  Supermtendent  may — as  has  actually  been 
do&e — ^refuse,  out  of  mere  spite,  to  examine  a  candidate  for  a 
teacher's  certiiScatei  to  whom  he  has  two  or  three  times  previ- 
ously granted  a  certificate^  whose  moral  character  is  gooa,  and 
whose  serrices  as  t^ach^r  are  greatly  desured  by  his  district; 
and  though  the  aegrie7e4  party  appeals  to  the  otate  Superin* 
tendent^  and  the  I^ter  should  deciae  against  the  action  of  the 
Town  Superintendent  as  uiyust  and  arbitrary,  yet  I  know  of  no 
way  of  enforcing  such  d^sion-— no  way  of  declaring  the  o£Bce 
vacant.  It  is  true,  the  Town  Board  of  Supervisors  nave  power 
to  make  a  temporary  appointment  whenever  a  Town  Superin- 
tendent ^*  may  be  undot^*  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office; 
but  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  power  to  remove  for  nnwilling-^ 
ness  or  refusal  to  perform  those  duties.  As  the  law  now  is,  the 
State  Superintendent's  decision  may  be  mocked  at,  a  petty 
tyranny  exercised  over  a  worthy  citizen,  and  the  reasonable 
wishes  of  a  whole  district  oppressively  denied,  and  all  without 
a  remedjr.  Such  power  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of 
onr  free  institutions— *-equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  and  a  reme- 
dy for  every  wrong. 

cHA:^^a£  or  timb  toa  making  rbpobxs. 

Section  sixth  of  the  School  Law  passed  the  last  night  of  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature  contained,  when  published,  some* 
unaccountable  blunders  and  incongruities  which  the  authors  of 
tilie  law  never  designed.  It  was  intended  to  specify  the  tbie- 
for  the  District  Clerks  to  make  their  annual  reports  no^  between. 
tibie  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  July,  in  each  year,  and  bear 
ing  date  the  first  of  July,  but  between  the  first  and  tenth 
day9  of  September^  bearing  date  the  first  of  Septmber- 
— ^thus  making  the  school  year  close,  as  formerly,  the  Slst  of 
August.  This  arrangement  of  dates  best  corresponds  wdth  the 
time  now  designated  by  law  for  the  Town  Superintendent  ta 
make  his  report,  which  is  between  ih^fift^nth  and  twenty-fifth 
days  of  September;  the  Clerks  of  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  to 
make  theirs  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  Oetcberj  andtibe  State 
Superint^dent  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  DeoenJber. 

n  the  school  year  were  to  olese  the  wHx  of  June,,  as  the  law- 
new  erroneously  provides,  it  wenid  prove  a  serioua  hardship  up-^ 
on  sttdi  districts  as  are  unable  to  maintain  a  winter  scnoca, 
and  depend  upon  the  summer  fi>r  their  tiuree  awntiia'  sohod* 
It  leaves  a  long  and  uBnecessary  gap  between  ike  16th.  of  July 
and  25th  of  September  in  which  for  me  Town  Superintendent  to 
make  his  report,  when  ten  days  would  be  sufficient,  and  was  so 
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intended.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  which  the  law,  in  this  par- 
ticular, if  enforced,  would  involve  the  districts,  I  directed  the 
District  Clerks,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  to  make 
their  reports  the  past  year  between  the  first  and  tenth  days  of 
September,  bearing  date  the  first  of  that  month,  and  they  ao- 
cordingly  did  so.  If  the  present  district  system  is  adhered  to, 
it  will  DO  necessary  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  law  here 
pointed  out. 

8TATB  TBAOHBBS'  ASSOOIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  body  of  educational  laborers  is 
subserving  a  very  useful  and  important  purpose  both  to  them-, 
selves  and  the  people.  K  there  could  be  an  auxiliary  Associa- 
tion formed  in  every  county  in  the  State,  to  report  to  the  State 
Association;  and  the  full  proceedings  of  the  latter,  including 
such  essays  of  merit  as  are  read  before  it,  together  with  an  ab- 
stract of  the  reports  of  the  County  Associations,  be  reported  to 
the  Legislature  for  publication,  or  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, or  State  Superintendent,  to  be  appended  to  the  Annual 
Beport  of  the  latter,  if  deemed  worthv  of  it, — if  this  could,  be 
done,  much  additional  information  of  a  useful  and  interesting 
character  would  be  disseminated  among  the  teachers  themselve9. 
and  spread  before  the  people,  upon  the  subject  of  the  teachers 
vocation,  labors  and  usefulness.     The  State  of  Massachusetts 

Srovides  for  the  annual  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
'eachers'  Association  of  that  State.  Our  State  Journal  of 
Education^  with  the  variety  of  mattter  it  is  expected  to  furnish^ 
and  the  space  accorded  to  the  State  Superintendent  for  notices, 
opinions  and  decisions,  has  not  sufficient  room  for  the  publication 
of  the  proceedings,  essays  and  reports  of  the  State  Teachers' 
ABSOciation;  and  to  be  published  in  an  embodied  form  as  a  State 
document,  would  give  to  it  a  far  wider  range  of  circulation  and 
usefulness,  and  at  a  cost  comparatively  trifling. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ABSOCIATIOKB. 

At  the  instance  of  D.  Y.  Kilgorb,  Esq.,  City  Superintend- 
ent of  the  public  schools  of  Madison,  there  has  been  organized 
in  this  city  a  Public  School  Assoeiatiofij  comprising  the  patrons 
and  friends  of  the  public  schools.  The  officers  consist  of  a 
President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Reader,  and  an 
Executive  Committee  of  five  persons.  A  weekly  meeting  is 
held,  eaeh  Saturday  evening,  witn  the  following  order  of  exercises: 
Ist)  reading  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting;  2d,  reports  of  corn- 
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mittees;  Sd,  report  of  the  Superintendent;  4thy  lecture,  or  dk- 
IsuBsion,  or  both;  5th,  reading  communications  and  selections; 
and  6th,  miscellaneous  business. 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  create  a  greater  interest 
in  the  minds  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  education  of  their 
children  at  the  public  school,  and  to  awaken  a  spirit  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  which  should,  to  some  extent,  appreciate 
the  labors  of  the  teachers,  and  co-operate  with  them  in  securing 
that  intellectual  training  which  would  result  in  the  highest  gooa 
to  all  concerned.  It  was  rightly  judged,  that  by  bringing  the 
schools  as  much  as  possible  under  the  supervision  of  parents, 
and  the  patrons  and  teachers  into  a  more  intimate  relation, 
offering  frequent  opportunities  of  friendly  interchange  of  opin- 
ion, advantages  of  a  practical  character  would  result  to  the 
children  profitable  alike  at  school  and  at  home. 

The  results  have,  thus  far,  been  in  the  highest  decree  satis- 
factory. Several  lectures  have  been  delivered,  and  the  discus- 
sions of  educational  q^uestions  have  elicited  an  interest  amount- 
ing almost  to  enthusiasm.  Committees  have  been  appointed 
each  week  to  visit  the  several  schools  of  the  city,  and  report  the 
result  to  the  Association.  Thus  is  increased  attention  paid  to 
the  public  schools,  and  both  teachers  and  pupils  encouraged. 
Instead  of  becoming  eloquent  with  indignation  over  some  fan- 
cied or  exaggerated  ^ievance,  parents  are  more  inclined  to  sym- 
pathize withthe  teacner  in  his  difficult,  pains-taking  and  respon- 
sible labors,  and  contribute  what  they  can  to  lighten  his  burdens 
and  increase  his  joys — for  the  public  appreciation  of  his  labors, 
is  to  the  earnest,  faithful  teacher  his  ^^  exceeding  great  reward." 
Judging  the  future  of  this  new  organization  by  the  past,  we  may 
confidently  expect  that  it  will  become  a  fixture  in  our  education- 
al system,  destined  to  confer  mutual  benefits  and  lasting  bless- 
ings upon  both  schools  and  families. 

1  would  earnestly  recommend  the  organization  of  a  similar 
Association  in  every  city  and  township  in  the  State.  We  need 
by  every  possible  means  in  our  power  to  encourage  the  pubUo 
teacher,  and  elevate  the  standard  of  public  education.  The  com-, 
mon  school — the  free  school,  is  the  hope  of  the  State.  "  Like 
the  dew  of  heaven,"  says  President  Lorin  Andrews,  of  Ohio,. 
<^  it  distils  alike  its  blessings  upon  the  poor  and  the  rich.  It. 
practically  carries  out  those  glorious  principles  of  Liberty  and 
jEquality  of  which  we  so  much  boast.  JSvery  child  in  this- 
broad  land  has  a  God-given  right  to  claim  from  the  powers  that 
be,  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  physical  development. 
We  imprison  in  the  deepest,  darkest  dunceon  the  wretch  who 
has  brutally  crippled  his  ohild  or  ward;   but  we  inconsistently 
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permit  thousands  of  our  respectable  citizens  to  cripple  and 
starve,  witii  impunity,  the  deathless  energies  of  the  minds  of* 
our  children,  and  wantonly  to  deface  the  image  of  God  from 
their  souls.  The  free  school,  and  this  free  school  alone^  affords 
to  every  child  the  privileges  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture, 
aind  hence  in  principle,  and  practice  too,  it  is  right." 

SnUOATIONAL  TRACTS. 

Several  of  the  States  have  made  appropriations  for  the  wide 
dissemination  of  ably  written  tracts  upon  educational  topics  of 
great  public  importance.  These  tracts  are  designed  to  contain 
a  brief,  yet  strong,  pointed,  condensed  argument,  and  generally 
limited  to  eight  pages,  and  never  exceeding  sixteen  pages.  The 
type-setting,  therefore,  costs  comparatively  nothing — the  cost 
being  almost  exclusively  confined  to  paper,  press-work,  and 
folding,  no  stitching  being  necessary.  As  many  as  thirty 
A(yusand  copies  of  an  eight  pa^e  tract  have  been  furnished  in 
the  Eastern  States  for  the  small  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars. 
Tracts  like  that  of  Charles  Northend's  Teacher^ s  Appeal  to 
tile  Parents  of  his  Pupils^  on  Graded  Schools,  School  Li- 
braries, Consolidation  of  School  Districts,  Improved  Qualifica* 
tions  in  Teachers,  Superiority  of  Female  over  Male  Teachers 
fbr  Primary  Schools,  on  School  Visitation,  Education  in  its 
relations  to  Health,  Insanity,  Labor,  Pauperism  and  Crime,  on 
Yocal  Music  in  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, and  many  subjects  of  this  kind,  could  be  tersely  and 
pointecUy  presented  in  a  small  tract — a  large  edition  published, 
scattered  over  the  State  through  the  medium  of  Teachers^  Con- 
ventions and  Institutes,  and  other  modes  of  distribution,  that 
Would  enter  many  families  destitute  of  such  information,  and 
give  a  new  direction  to  the  future  career  of  many  a  parent  and 
his  children,  and  accomplish  a  vast  amount  of  good.  So  impor- 
tant did  Mr.  Barnard,  when  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools 
of  Rhode  Island,  deem  this  mode  of  reaching  the  mass  of  the 
people,  that  he  caused  upwards  of  ten  thousand  copies  of  Edu- 
cational Tracts  to  be  stitched  to  the  Almanacs  circulated  in 
Aat  State,  which  were  sold  during  the  winter  of  1844-'45,  and 
thus  they  found  access  to  many  a  family  they  would  otherwise 
never  have  reached. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of 
Ate  State  of  Maine,  last  year,  it  is  thus  observed:  ^^  It  is  the 
testimony  of  other  States,  that  a  free  circulation  of  Educational 
Tracts  has  prejpared  the  public  mind  for  some  of  the  most  deci* 
Sive  and  beneficent  measures  in  behalf  of  popular  education." 
While  the  Pbbss  is  universally  conceded  to  be  the  mighty  lever 
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whicli  moves  the  world,  we  should  make  a  wise  nse  of  its  influ- 
ence in  awakening  our  people  toTthe  neyer-ceasing  necessity  of 
public  education,  and  tne  best  methods  for  its  advancement.  I 
respectfully  submit,  whether  it  would  not  be  true  policy  to 
autnorise  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  under  the 
advice  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  if  one  be  formed,  to 
cause  the  publication  through  the  State  Printer,  of  one  or  more 
Educational  Tracts  annuaUy,  not  exceeding  sixteen  pages  each, 
in  such  quantity  as  he  may  judge  necessary. 

SCHOOL  ABOHITBCTUBIB. 

This  subject  has  been  already  casustlly  adverted  to;  but  such 
is  its  conceded  importance,  that  further  reference  to  it  seems 
necessary.     ^^  The  subject,"  says  Mr.  Barnard,  in  the  preface 
to  his  valuable  work  on  School  Architecture,   ^^  was  forced  on 
the  attention  of  the  author,  in  the  very  outset  of  his  labors  in 
the  field  of  public  education.     Go  where  he  would,  in  city  or 
country,  he  encountered  the  district  schooUhoujse  standing  ipi 
disgraceful  contrast  with  every  other  structure  designed  for 
public  or  domestic  use.     Its  location,  conatruction,  fumiturie 
and  arrangements,  seemed  intended  to  hinder,  and  not  promote, 
to  defeat  and  not  perfect  the  work,  which  was  to  be  carried  on 
within  and  without  its  walls.     The  attention  of  parents  and 
school  ofEcers  was  early  and  earnestly  called  to  the  close  con- 
nection between  a  good,  school-house  and  a  good  school,  and  to 
the  great  principle  that,  to  make  an  edifice  ffood  for  school  pur- 
poses, it  should  be  built  for  children  at  school  and  their  teach- 
ers; for  children  differing  in  age,  sex,   size  and  studies,  and, 
therefore,    requiring    different  accommodations;  for   children 
engaged  sometimes  m  studv,  and  sometimes  in  recreation;  for 
chndren,  whose  health  and  success  in  study  require  that  thoy 
should  be  every  day,  and  frequently,  in  the  open  air,  for  exer- 
cise and  recreation,  and  at  all  times   supplied  with  pure  air  to 
breathe;  for  children,  who  are  to  occupy  it  in  the  hot  days  of 
summer,  and  the  cold  days   of  winter,  and  to  occupy  it  for 
periods  of  time  in  different  parts  of  the  day,  in  positions  which 
Decome  wearisome,  if  the  seats  are  not  in  all  respects  comforta- 
ble, and  which  may  affect  symmetry  of  form  and  length  of  life, 
if  the  construction  and  relative  heights  of  the  seats  and  desbi 
which  they  occupy  are  not  properly  attended  to;  for  children, 
whose  manners  and  morals,   whose  habits  of  order,  cleanliness 
and  punctuality,  whose  temper,  love  of  study  and  of  the  school, 
are,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  affected  by  the  attractive  or 
repulsive  location  and  appearance,  the  out-<loor  arrangements, 
and  the  internal  construction  of  the  place  where  they  spend,  or 
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flhonld  spend,  a  large  part  of  the  most  impressible  period  of 
their  lives.  This  place,  too,  it  should  be  borne  in  mmd,  is  to 
be  occupied  hj  a  teacher,  whose  own  health  and  daily  happiness 
are  affected  by  most  of  the  various  circumstances  above  alluded 
to,  and  whose  best  plans  of  order,  classification,  discipline  and 
recitation  may  be  utterly  baffled,  or  greatly  promoted!,  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  school-house  may  be  located,  lighted, 
warmed,  ventilated  and  seated." 

"If  any  one  doubts,"  says  Hon.  H.  H,  Barney,  in  his  Re- 
port as  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  of  Ohio  in  1855, 
"  the  intimate  connection  between  good  school-houses  and  good 
schools,  let  him  consider  how  difficult  it  generally  is  to  induce 
a  good  teacher  to  go  into  a  district  where  the  school-house  is 
too  small,  badly  constructed,  improperly  seated,  unpleasantly 
located,  without  the  requisite  means  of  ventilation,  destitute  of 
playgrounds  and  out-buildings;  and,  more  important  still,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  secure  regularity  of  attendance,  and  render  the 
school  attractive.  If  he  still  doubts  the  indispensable  agency 
of  good  school-houses  in  creating  good  schools,  let  him,  as  he 
travels  through  the  State,  stop  and  contemplate  the  forlorn, 
gloomy  and  repulsive  aspect  of  some  of  those  ancient  ^B^juatteri* 
on  the  public  highway;  let  him  enter  them,  and  note  their  dimin- 
itive  size,  rough  and  filthy  floors,  low  ceilings,  dilapidated  desks, 
slab  seats,  dingy  walls,  and  their  unhappy  and  cheerless  in- 
mates; and  after  he  has  observed  the  slovenliness,  disorder, 
coarseness,  vulgarity,  and  the  marks  of  obscenity  on  the  very 
•walls  of  the  building,  let  him  listen  to  the  recitations,  and  ob- 
serve how  perfectly  they  correspond  with  the  condition  of 
things  already  noticed.  Then  let  him  pass  on  until  he  comes 
to  one  of  those  tasteful,  attractive,  elegant  school-houses,  with 
which  the  State  is  beginning  to  be  honored  and  blessed;  and 
after  viewing  its  fine  proportions,  pleasant  site,  and  ample  plsT- 

Sound,  let  him  enter  it  and  examine  its  superior  facinties  for 
e  successful  prosecution  of  study,  its  excellent  arrangements 
for  promoting  the  convenience,  health  and  comfort  of  the  teacher 
and  pupils,  for  forming  in  them  habits  of  neatness,  order,  taste 
and  purity,  and  for  exciting  them  to  make  high  attainments,  and 
aim  at  honorable  distinction.  Let  him  extend  his  observations 
still  further,  and  he  will  find  not  only  the  building  located  and 
constructed  with  special  reference  to  the  laws  of  nealth,  mind 
and  morals,  replete  with  everything  that  can  delight  the  eye  and 
gratify  the  taste,  and  admirably  adapted  to  cultivate  courteous 
manners,  to  inspire  refinement  of  feeling,  and  to  promote  habits 
of  study  and  thought,  but  he  will  actually  find  neatness  and 
order  among  the  pupils,  skillful  teaching,  prompt  and  accurate 
recitations,  refined  manners,  and  good  morals. 
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^^The  ezplonaiioEof  thia  striking  contrast  in  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  two  schools  is  easy.  The  cheerless  and 
forbidding  appearance  of  the  school-house  first  described,  its 
utter  destitution  of  ererj  convenience  and  comfort,  had,  from 
time  immemorial,  repelled  from  it  all  good  teachers,  while  the 
other  had  been  equally  effective  in  attracting  them.  Show  us 
a  school-house  where  you  will,  which  by  the  combined  action  of 
time  and  ruthless  hands  has  become  a  monument  of  dilapidation 
and  ruin,  presenting,  in  its  dingy  and  repulsive  aspect,  the  per- 
fect image  of  desolation  and  cheerless  poverty,  and  we  will 
show  you  a  school  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  tenement  which  it 
occupies. 

'^  How  gratifying,  then,  to  be  able  to  assure  the  friends  of 
popular  education  woughout  the  State,  that  a  laree  majority  of 
our  common  school  houses  are  reported  ^goodj*  ana  that  in  manv 
of  our  cities,  towns  and  villages,  a  larce  number  of  school- 
houses  may  now  be  seen,  to  which  the  following  beautiful  de- 
scription of  a  model  school-house  in  another  State,  will  substan- 
tially apply  :  ^  Its  g^erous  size,  its  graceful  proportions,  and 
the  gooa  taste  displayed  in  the  finish,  produce  the  most  agreeable 
impression.  Taken  together  with  its  pleasant  ffrounda,  it  con- 
stitutes a  view  which  charms  the  beholder,  and  renders  it  the 
fairest  ornament  of  the  village  which  it  blesses.  Within,  every 
thing  is  in  keeping  with  the  perfection  which  reims  without. 

^^  ^  The  preservation  of  health,  the  demands  of  taste,  and  the 
req^uirements  of  convenience,  are  equally  regarded  in  all  its  pro- 
visions and  arrangements.  For  each  scholar  there  is  a  separate 
desk  and  chair,  mounted  on  iron  supports,  and  combining,  in  a 
high  decree,  elegance,  comfort  and  durability.  The  scholars  are 
seated  facing  the  north,  and  on  that  side  of  the  room  which  is 
occupied  by  the  teacher,  the  wall  is  covered  with  black-boards 
and  maps.  There,  too,  we  find,  ready  at  hand,  all  needed  appa- 
ratus and  a  library,  in  a  safe  and  convenient  repository.  The 
light  is  not  admitted  in  front,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  eyes,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  but  is  received  from  the  east  and  west,  thus 
falling,  as  it  should,  upon  the  sides  of  the  pupils,  and  affording 
the  greatest  supply  when  most  needed,  namely,  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon.  The  warming  apparatus  is  so  constructed  as  to 
diffuse  an  equable  temperature  throughout  the  room,  without 
subjecting  any  part  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold;  while  the  ap* 
paratus  tor  ventilation  effectually  removes  the  air  as  fast  as  it 
Decomes  unfit  for  breathing,  and  supplies  its  place  with  the  pure, 
unadulturated  atmosphere  of  heaven.  Mats,  scrapers,  clothes- 
closets,  and  a  suitable  place  for  fuel,  are  all  supplied. 

^^  ^And  there  it  stands,  the  beautiful  structure,  with  its 
shrubbery,  its  flower-pots,  and  all  other  needed  appurtenances 
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and  ornaments.  There  it  stands,  the  surest  ^aranty  of  the  fii- 
iore  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  eommttnitj  among  whom  it 
IB  loeated. 

'^  ^It  is  itself  a  teacher.  It  teaches  neakiess  and  order,  it 
promotes  good  manners  and  morcds.  It  instills  into  the  tender 
mind  of  childhood  a  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  cund 
proelaims  to  eyerj  passer-by  the  digni^  and  importance  of  edu^ 
cation.  It  is  not  a  cold  abstraction;  it  is  a  living  epistle  to  be 
read  of  all. 

^^  <  But  this  fit  home  for  the  school  to  dwell  in,  did  not  spHug 
mp  out  of  the  ^und,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  in  a  night.  It  cost 
treasure,  and  it  cost  labor,  but  it  amply  compensates  for  boA. 
Such  a  school-house  is  far  more  economical  than  those  of  the 
poorest  class.  By  a  few  simple  operations  in  addition  and  sub- 
traction, it  may  be  ekown  that  no  district  ciui  afford  to  support  a 
poor  school-house.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him  sum  up  the 
cost  of  keeping  up  such  a  concem.  Let  him  I'eckon  the  sums  of 
money  annually  sunk  in  paying  iieaebers  to  work  without  suitable 
took  and  means,  not  forgetting  the  fact  that  the  district  will  be 
compelled  to  employ  Ae  poorest  teachers,  for  the  best  will  not 
put  up  with  such  accommodations  without  estra  compensation. 

^^  ^  Add  to  this  the  loss  of  half  or  three-fourths  of  the  school- 
time  of  the  children.  'Calculate  'the  value  of  that  knowledge 
«nd  intelUctual  culture  Which  the  pupils  are  deprived  of  forever. 
Compute  the  loss  sustained  in  iiyured  lungs,  and  spines,  and 
eyes;  in  colds  and  fevers,  and  consumptions,  and  all  the  train  of 
evils  g^ierated  or  acsravated  by  the  defects  of  the  bad  school- 
bouse;  and  to  this,  add  its  unhappy  effect  upon  the  taste  and  the 
moral  sentiments,  those  faculties  which  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  whatsoever  is  lovely,  and  whatsoever  is  of  good  re- 
port. 

*^  ^  Bring  together  these  items  in  one  grand  sum  total,  and 
tiien  say  whether  any  community  can  aff<ird  to  support  a  poor 
school-house.'  " 

It  has  been  elsewhere  shown,  that  the  total  value  of  school- 
hoxme  property  in  Wisconsin,  is  •over  one  minion^  one  hundred 
thomand  dollarij  and  the  increase  in  value  of  this  year  over  the 
last,  is  over  two  hundred  and  eixty-three  thousand  dollars. 
During  the  past  year,  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  alone 
ezceecb  three  htmdred  and  thirty-fow  *^him$and  dollars  ;  and 
tile  a^e^te  of  the  increase  in  Bchool4iouse  property,  and  the 
amount  paid  for  teachers 'wages,  Teaches-,  during  tne  past  year, 
nearly  eix  hundred  thousand  doliars.  Is  it  not,  then,  of  vast 
importance,  that  we  everywhere  have  suitable  school-houses,  the 
very  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  tve  can  possibly  secure^  in  order 
that  this  immense  annual  expenditure  may  realize  the  largest  re- 
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turns  in  the  intelleciual  ad7ancement  of  our  children  T  We  want 
good,  comfortable,  convenient,  school-houses— not  misembU  ex- 
cuseB,  or  mere  hovels,  worse  tiian  we  provide  for  our  cattle  «r 
horses;  we  need  pleasant  locations  for  them,  and  aMnrastive  snt- 
roundings — ^we  need  to  hare  them  wana  in  win*^,  «nd  ye^tkiHl 
times  prop^lj  Tentil«ted.    How  true  is  it, 

'^  We  mtM^  hate  air  and  exercise, 
To  Uve,  ftBd  thrlTtt,  and  growl" 

Standard  works  on  School  AraMteet/are  are  what  is  so  ttntUli 
needed  to  guide  and  instruct  our  people  in  the  sise,  style,  imd 
adaptation  of  their  school  houses,  sererar  States  have  wissW 
provided  works  upon  this  subject,  for theit  several  townshiiM;  aila 
to  illustrate  the  effect,  it  may  be  stated,  that,  in  1862j  tie  <Ifeg- 
islature  of  Ohio  aathorised  the  purchase  iona  di^ribtltion  cf « 
eopy  of  Barnard's  /SfeAoo!  4t*cAt««tftor«  to  every  to%nihip'Boal€ 
«f  Education,  and  local  directors,  in  the  State.  This  ui&iMbu- 
tton  was  followed  by  the  construction  of  many  new  houses,  imd 
the  thorough  repair  of  old  structures,  on  tried  and  approved  platts 
of  arrangement  and  furniture — over  Jialf  a  miliion  ^  dotUMB 
were  expended  for  these  objects  in  the  single  year  <oi  i#64.  ' 

If  provision  is  made  for  Township  Libraries,  I  wo*ld  *by  dl 
means  have  placed  in  each  a  copy  of  the  thr^  standaiil  MoiAes 
on  School  Architecture^^tiie  pioneer  work  of  its  kind,  Bam&rd\8 
S^ol  Architecture^  Burrotoe^s  Pennsylvania  School  Architee^ 
turCy  and  Johonnofs  Country  School  'Souses.  If  such  a  libra- 
ry system  should  find  no  fonroy  witfi  this  Legislatttre,  1  would 
still  earnestly  suggest  an  appropriation  from  the  Sobbol  BfM 
Inoome  sufficient  to  fumidi  each  township  in  ^  State  ^witii'^ 
copy  of  «ach  of  these  worksy  to  be  depositcfd  with  tine  Tciim 
Soperintendent,  to  loan  out  for  the  use  of  £stricts  erecting  l«r 
repairing  school  houses.  A  State  like  ours,  eriMting  «Dnind!hr 
nearly  five  hundred  school  edifices,  and  expending  for  that  im- 
pose over  a  quarter  of  a  million.of  dollars,  ought  to  ha^ve  «aA, 
judicious  and  economical  guides  in  a  matter  of  9uehiiJkfOiBieiitoi» 
importance,  both  in  a  pecuniary  and  intdlectual  p6int  of  Tieor. 
These  works  on  School  Architecture  are  the  gaides  w^  iMcd^ 
and  all  three,  finriy  illustrated,  could  he  obtained  ^  wbdevule 
rates,  for  about  four  and  a  half  dollars. 

WISCONSIN  JOURNAL  OF  KDUOATION. 

This  periodical,  under  its  present  able  and  efficient  manage- 
ment, has  better  succeeded  in  its  aims  and,  purposies  duruig  •  uie 
past  year,  than  at  any  former  period,  Emressions  of  ^gfin^mfL 
satisfaction  and  approval  have  come  up  trom  all  parts  of  thso 
State,  since  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  the  Department  hsfl^ 
been  regularly  published  in  its  columns.     It  has  been  made  tibe 
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medhmi  of  oironlars  from  the  Department  to  Town  and  District 
ichool  Dffieers,  and  has  thos  served  a  yery  beneficial  purpose. 
Booh  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  twelye  thousand  Town  and  District 
school  ofScers  in  the  State,  is  of  the  utmost  yalue  and  conveni- 
ence. As  no  other  State  Department  has  such  a  constant  and 
increasing  correspondence  to  carry  on,  every  such  aid  as  the 
Jcwnal  4>f  Sducation  affords,  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  re- 
garded as  a  valuable  source  of  relief,  as  well,  at  the  same  time, 
as  a  real  service  to  the  public.  The  State  thus  far  has  paid  but 
fifty  cents  per  copy — ^but  half  the  ordinary  subscription  price 
---Ibr  ike  necessary  .number  to  supply  one  to  each  Town  Super- 
intenddat  and  District  Clerk  in  tne  State, — a  sum  which  nas, 
most  of  the  time,  been  le%9  than  the  actual  eo9t.  I  think  it  but 
an  act  of  justice,  that  the  State  should  pay  a  fair  and  just 

3uiyalent  for  this  really  upeftil  Jimmal;  and  as  some  of  the 
liool  officers  to  whom  it  is  sent,  complain  that  they  have  the 
postage  to  pay,  and  some  few  even  rerase  to  take  it  out  of  the 
post-office  on  that  account,  I  would  suggest,  that  the  State  Su- 
perintendent be  authorized  to  aUow  its  publisher  fifteen  cents  in 
addition  per  copy,  on  the  express  condition  that  he  pre-pays  the 
posfaige  on  the  entire  number  sent  out  in  behalf  of  the  State. 

SCHOOL  BBGISTB&8. 

.The  States  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  many  other 
States,  furnish  the  School  Registers  for  the  use  of  the  public 
scbools.  It  tends  to  give  more  system  and  uniformity,  than 
wdiere  left,  as  at  present,  for  the  District  Clerks  to  provide  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  district.  It  is  extremely  probable,  ihat 
yeirj.>many  District  Clerks  fail  to  comply  with  this  veir  impor- 
tant provision  of  law.  When  printed  forms  are  furnished,  uiey 
.must  cost  the  people  many  times  over,  in  the  aggreate,  what 
^Iheryi  would  if  the  State  had  a  large  quantity  printed  from  the 
.fame  form  at  one  time;  and  so  Ions  as  the  people  have  the  ex- 
pense to  pay  in  either  case,  it  would  not  only  prove  true  econo- 
my to  have  the  State  furnish  the  School  Registers,  through  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  but  would  produce  more  sys- 
tematic uniformity,  and  hence  greatly  increase  their  usefulness. 

TRAVBLING   IVKD. 

In  compliance  with  the  reauirement  of  law,  I  would  report, 
that  with  a  view  to  making  thorough  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
School  Library  systems  of  other  States,  and  other  matters  per- 
taining to  public  education,  I  spent  part  of  the  past  summer  and 
autumn  in  visiting  the  States  of  Ilnnois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Ken- 
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.  tuc J,  Michigan,  Peimsylyaiuay  New  Jeny,  TSl^w  York,  Massa- 
ohusettfl,  Rnode  Island,  Connecticut,  andtheProyinoeof  Upper 
Canada.  After  full  consoltations  with  tiie  Superintendents  of 
Public  Instmotion  of  most  of  these  States,  and  many  of  the 
most  distinsuished  educators  of  the  Union,  I  feel  far  betterjpre- 
pared  than  I  otherwise  shonld,  to  vpeek  understandinglj  ot  the 
wants  and  defects  of  our  own  system;  and  in  pointing' then!  out, 
as  I  haye  faithfully  endeayored  to  do,  I  haye  generally  aimed  to 
fortify  my  positions  and  suggestions  with  bu3i  authoritieB  'and 
experiences  of  other  States  as  were  calculated,  in  my  estima- 
tion, to  carry  weight  wil^  them.  I  feel  oonfident,  dierefore, 
that  my  educational  tour  abroad  of  two  nranlhe  has  resulted,  amd 
is  likely  to  result,  in  for  more  practical  benefit  to  tile  public 
school  interests  of  the  S(tate,  thtm  if  many  years  hud-b^n  spent 
in  trayeling  and  lecturing  in  the  State^ 

Owin^  to  the  time  necessarily  demoted  to  ike  preparation  and 
publication  of  the. new  edition  of  the  SdiooMiaws.  and  my  own 
absence  from  the  State,  less  opportunity  hatbeen  had  for  triity- 
eling  and  lecturing  in  the  State,  than  would  otherwise  haye  been 
desirable.  My  able,  faithful,  and  efficient  Assistant  State  Su- 
perintendent, S.  H.  Carpbntsr,  Esq.,  has  found  time  during 
the  year,  SMuid  the  pressing  cares  and  heayy  correspondence  (^ 
the  Department,  to  attend  Teachers'  Institutes  in:  uie  counties 
of  Dane,  Dodge,  Columbia,  Wmidiingtob,  Adams,  lowa^  and 
Bichland,  as  well  also  to  yisit  other  portions  of  the  State,  and 
lecture  upon  educational  subjects.  The  total  amount  expended 
in  trayeling  expenses  during  the  year,  has  been' $412,70. 

W£BST]Sn'S  UNAHBinaBD  BIOTIOKAmT. 

In  April  last,  I  made  a  special  report  to  the  Legislature,  bv 
requirement  of  law,  relative  to  the  distribution  of  WebiUrs 
Uruibridged  Dictionary.  In  order  to  a  fi^U  understai^diif;  of 
the  matter,  I  will  repeat  some  of  the  statistics  .then  ; furnished, 
making  such  additions  as  the  facts  in  the  case  call  for.  I  haye 
received  the  following  copies  of  the  work  since  I  came  ipto  thie 
ofBce,  viz : 

January  4,  1858,  from  former  State  Buperintendent, i .  •=  964 

March  18,  1868,  from  Bliss,  Eberhard  &  Co.,  in  store,...; 382 

March  34,  1868,  from  Clerk  of  Board  Snperrisors,  Dane  Co., 1 

Marcha6,  1868,  from  Begister  of  Deeds,  Dane  Co., S 

June  6,  1858,  from  Town  Superintendent,  Ixonia,  Jeffsnon  Co., •  •  •      3 

June  35,1868,  from  Beglster  of  Deeds,  Washington  Co., 5 

July  8, 1858,  ftt)m  Town  Superintendent,  Somers,  Kenosha  Co., 1 

Total, "^ 

Of  this  number,  550  have  been  distributed,  according  to  Isw, 
upon  affidavits  furnished,  and  receipts  taken  therefor.    These 
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wtf  e  $31  diBtrilmtod  to  A»  sereral  iowna  and  distriotB  in  the  or- 
.der  at  their  appHoatlDii;  and  the  eeyen  eoj^ies  on  hand,  havid 
beea  aiaigned  to  towns  entitled  to  them,  but  hare  not  been  sent 
for,  nor  cureotions  giTen  as  to  the  mode  of  forwarding  them  to 
ih^r  deitination. 

There  are  ftow  on  fife  in  t^a  Department  applicatione  for  3^ 
Dictionaneivi^i^d  A^o  clo  not  inckde  all  the  nnsupplied  towns 
And  diBtrictfl.  It  is  now  nearly  Fonr  years  sinoe  the  State  com- 
menoed  the  fMdiey  of  supplying  eadi  school  district  with  a  copv 
of  Web^ter^s  UfuAridgea  Jketiimary  }  and  those  districts  which 
hi^Te^  ftpm  ▼tftons  oauses,  been  so  lene  delayed,  ought  not 
fiwelyrto  bepiit>off  mj  longer.  As  the  larger  portion  of  the 
State  haH  been  ftuppfied  at  Aeicxpense  of  the  Senool  Fund  In- 
•oomoi  it  is  bttt  fnk  and  proper  that  the  remainder  should  be 
promptly  supphed  from  the  same  eoorce. 

Xbe  State,  hfs^ildtogether,  purchased  and  paid  fcr,  8,850  copies 
a^rfopr  deUaw  ea^hi  Xshould  thidk  it  safe  to  presume  that  100 
e^eQ^.beCereitkalcttiiimcnMement  of  my  term  of  office,  nerer 
refM^hed  (ha  distitkts,  and  remain  unaccounted  for;  some,  I  have 
xmsw  to  ttunk)ii«ore  etolen  before  thenr  delivery  from  the  rail- 
r^iware^hoUBe;  otfaera  are  known  to  have  been,  in  some  in- 
Btan0e8>.s<|ttandeoed  or  misappropriated  by  Oountr  Registers 
a;MiTAwn  Superintendents;  and  yet  ethers  unsatisfactorily  ac- 
iown^fer  b-}!{  tbe.«arelea6<aakl  loese  manner  in  which  they  formeii^^ 
•were  diatKibuted  by  this  D^epartment.  I  should  say,  then,  after ^a 
eareft|l  eyaiaination .  of  the  report  of  dhe  investigatinff  committee 
of  September/ 1867^  sad  such  leoords  as  I  fincf  of  tiieir  disin- 
bution  in  this  Department,  including  a  few  copies  distributed  by 
order  of  the  inveitigating  oomtnittee  m  August  and  September, 
1857.  and  includiiu;  also  the  seven  copies  v^t  on  hand,  that 

S;2S(>aKe  9II  that  have  reached,  or  will  be  likely  to  reach,  the 
istnlpts  of  ^e  State. 

^y  the  recent  reports,  the  number  of  separate  districts  in  tlje 
Htiteis  ihojBH  to  be  8,181,  and  1,566  parts  ot  districts,  whidi 
F^Hh  joint  districts;  and  estimai^ng  two  and  a  half  parts  as  equal 
Wa  Sistrict,  we  shall  have  626  to  add  to  the  3,181  whole  dis- 
tricts, making  a  ^and  total  of  3,807  districts  in  the  State. 
Mlowing  that  8^260  of  these  have  been  supplied  with  Dictiona- 
ines,  then  we  sbo^ld)  in  ro^nd  numbers,  require  650  more  copies 
:to  supply  the  deficient  cUstridts.  To  tms  should  be  added 
fsometning  for  new  districts;  and  something,  top,  for  the  severp.! 
rdepartments  of  public  schools,  each  of  w£ch  is  entitled  to  a 
-copy: 

'I  should  think,  therefore,  that  600  additional  copies  will  be 
reilfuired  to  meet  the  existing  demand;  and  as  the  increase  of 
districts  has  been  245  the  past  year,  we  may  calculate  on  at 
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least  an  equal  increase  the  coming  year,  and  no  proYision  would 
be  made  for  their  sup^l;^ — and  so  long  as  the  district  system  is 
maintained^  and  the  dividing  and  ensmalling  process  continues^ 
another  year  will  be  very  sure  to  bring  forth  th6  tisual  orop  of 
yfeakma  puny  distriots^  each  of  whidi  will  be  entitled  to  a 
Dictionary.    It  wiU  be  for  the  Legislature  to  determine  what 

froyision,  if  any^  shall  be  made  £or  this  class  of  districts;  and 
would  reqpeeifully  suggest,  that  a  law  be  passed  authorizing 
the  purchase  of  such  number  as  the  Legislature  may  dli^ect,  on 
terms  at  least  as  fayorable  to  the  State  as  those  formerly  pur- 
chased. 

THB  SCHOOL  OODS. 

The  edition  of  6,000  copies  of  the  School  Laws,  directed  by 
flie  last  Le^slature  to  be  prepared  and  published,  has  been 
oomplied  with,  and  the  wnole  edition  is  already  exhausted. 
Applications  are  constantly  being  made  fbr  more.  I  anticipated 
tliat  the  edition  published  would  be  entirely  inadequate  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  froih  school  officers.  According  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  law,  I  have  already  sufficient  authority  to  direct 
tile  printing  of  a  new  edition  wheneyer  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion demand  it.  I  shall  think  it  best  to  await  the  adjournment 
of  the  Legislature,  so  as  to  incorporate  whateyer  revisions  or 
amendments  may  be  made  during  the  session. 

SCHOOL  DBPABTMENi:  LIBBAK7. 

The  Library  of  this  Department^  after  deducting  historical, 
miscellaneous  and  school  books,  is  exceedingly  meagre.  In 
such  a  Library,  there  should  be  found,  for  the  use  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  and  such  educators  as  might  wish  to  consult 
ibem,  all  the  distinctive  standard  works  on  edueation  in  the 
English  langui^.  I  regard  this  as  a  matter  Of  vital  interest. 
We  need  to  know,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  whatever  is  fdtbd 
to  be  of  practical  progress,  pertaining  to  popular  education, 
whether  made  in  tms:  country  or  in  Buropt.  As  it  is,  there  are, 
I  am  sonry  to  say,  not  a  dozen  distinctive  works  on  education 
in  the  Library,  aflida  firom  a  few  vdumes  of  bound  reports  and 
periodicala. 

There  is  a  law  on  our  Statute  book  authoriain^  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  Library,  to  tiie  amount  of  fifty  dollars  per 
year,  but  it  haa  no'  appropriating  ^use;  arid  there  have  been 
no  additions  made  to  the  Library  fbr  tiia  past^  five  years.  I 
respectfully  ask  the  Legislature  to  aj>pronriate'  |BO0  for  ^s 
purpose^  including  the  year  1850 — whien,  1  believe,  iti  none  too 
mvm  for  thia  imgitrtaBt  object* 
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THX  OFFICB  OF  STATX  SVPBBINTEKDSKT. 

The  dutieg  of  this  oiBcer  involye  an  amount  of  care,  anxiety 
and  responsibility  of  no  ordinary  character.  The  management 
and  superintendtence  of  nearly  four  thousand  school  districts, 
with  more  or  less  official  intercourse  and  correspondence  with 
over  twelve  thousand  Town  and  District  School  Officers  and 
Clerks  of  Boards  of  Supervisors — supplying  them  with  School 
Laws,  Blanks  and  Dictionaries, — returning  their  reports  for 
correction  of  errors,  so  that  their  districts  may  not  lose  their 
share  in  the  State  School  Fund  apportionment— deciding  ap- 
peal cases,  with  an  earnest  wish  and  aim  to  render  equsu  and 
exact  justice  to  all— hundreds  and  thousands  of  letters,  upon 
almost  every  conceivable   subject  relating  to  common  school 

^*u^isp^udence,  to  answer — some  requiring  specific  points  of 
aw  to  be  determined,  and  many  simply  calhng  for  judicious 
advice  to  settle  and  harmonize  discordant  elements — to  keep  in* 
formed,  and  properly  study  the  school  systems  of  our  own  and 
other  States— circulars  to  prepare  and  send  out  to  the  towns 
and  districts — statistics  to  collect  and  arrange — ^the  annual  and 
special  reports  to  make,  together  with  a  large  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous labors  and  duties  to  discharge,-^if  all  these  matters, 
when  faithfully  performed,  do  not  demand  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, and  nis  Assistant,  the  most  constant  care  and  unceas- 
ing labor,  then  I  confess  I  have  yet  to  learn  in  what  care  and 
labor  consist. 

In  an  address  delivered  by  Prof.  Daniel  Read,  now  of  our 
State  University,  before  the  Legislature  of  Indiana,  in  Dec, 
1851,  he  thus  speaks  of  the  importance  of  this  office:  ^^  The^ 
Question  of  who  shall  be  the  first  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
he  Instruction  of  Indiana,  concerns  the  character  of  the  State, 
and  its  true  and  permanent  prosperity,  more,  far,  than  who  shall 
be  the  first  Governor  under  the  new  Constitution,  or  who  shall 
be  the  Supreme  Judges,  or  who  shall  be  our  next  United  States 
Senator.  If  a.  man  is  to  be  selected  chiefly  because  he  belong 
to  this  sect  or  to  that  sect,  and  I  may  say,  to  this  or  that  politi- 
cal party,  I  shall  r^et  any  humble  part  which  I  may  have 
had,  in  giving  the  office  a  permanent  Constitutional  existence. 

<^  We  want  a  man  for  this  office  glowing  with  enthusiasm  on 
the  great  subject  of  popular  education:  one  capable  of  awaken- 
ing in  the  breasts  of  others  the  same  feelings  which  are  fervid 
in  nis  own;  a  man  wise  in  counsel  and  efficient  in  action,  of  an 
industry  which  shall  never  tire,  of  amenity  of  manners  and  ad- 
dress, and  a  practical  good  sense  which  shall  win  the  confidence 
of  the  people;  a  man  who  holds  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  whose 
circulars  and  addresses  to  school  officers  and  teachers,  and 
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whose  educational  tracts  for  the  people,  shall,  as  was  said  of 
those  of  Guizot,  late  Minister  of  rubuc  Instruction  in  France, 
carry  with  them  to  every  part  of  the  State,  the  power  of  a  con* 
stant  personal  presence  and  influence;  a  man  who  shall  know 
all  that  elsewhere  has  been  done,  or  is  doing,  on  the  subject  of 
education,  but  who  shall  possess  that  sound  discriminating  judg- 
ment which  will  point  out  what  is  best  adapted  to  Incuana. 
Such  a  man  we  want  for  our  Superintendent,  and  one,  too,  of  a 
character  too  lofty  for  mere  party  or  sectarian  influences. 

^^  Where — ^where  shall  we  find  such  a  man  ?  We  may  find 
twenty  men  who  would  make  good  Governors,  or  Supreme 
Judges,  or  Senators,  where  we  could  not  find  one  suited  to  this 
office.  Much,  very  much  will,  in  my  opinion,  depend  upon  the 
first  Superintendent — ^much  of  all  our  success  in  the  great  un- 
dertaking of  universal  education;  besides  he  should  be  an  exam-' 
pie  and  a  model  to  all  who  shall  succeed  him. 

''I  here  declare  that,  did  I  deem  tnyself  in  any  adeouate  de- 
gree possessing  the  qualifications  for  this  office,  ana  were  I 
ambitious  of  a  name;  did  I  wish  to  secure  a  standing  and  repu- 
tation in  Indiana  and  out  of  it;  a  reputation  which  should  cross 
the  Atlantic,  a  reputation  which  should  go  down  to  posterity; 
above  all,  did  I  wish  to  be  a  public  benefactor,  and  to  have 
the  blessings  of  the  people  of  Indiana,  old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  resting  upon  my  head,  give  me  the  office  of  Superinten- 
d^t  of  Public  Instruction,  rather,  far  rather,  than  offices  which 
will  be  much  more  coveted. 

*^  Here  allow  me  to  say,  to  this  officer  let  us  give  a  compen- 
sation which  will  show  in  what  estimation,  as  a  people,  we  nold 
the  office,  and  what  we  expect  of  the  man  holding  it.  Surely, 
he  who  holds  this  ^eat  trust,  and  superintends  an  interest 
dearer  to  us  than  all  other  earthly  interests,  and  performs  la- 
bors the  most  arduous  that  can  task  the  powers  of  man,  ought 
to  be  paid  not  less  than  we  pay  for  superintending  a  canal. 

*^  In  the  choice  of  this  officer,  then,  we  are  called  as  a  people, 
to  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  first,  and  most  important  duties,  in 
regard  to  a  system  of  general  education.  It  is  a  duty,  k>o, 
which  will  have  a  bearing  upon  all  else  that  is  done  in  this  great 
concern." 

Hon.  Caleb  Mills,  of  Indiana,  now  a  Professor  in  Wabash 
College,  thus  frankly^  spoke  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  his  last  Annual  Report,  in  January,  1857, 
on  retiring  from  that  office:  ^^  He  must  be  permitted  to  say  with 
all  plainness,  that  there  is  nothing  more  disastrous  to  personal 
comfort  and  official  success,  than  lor  that  functionary  to  go  forth 
to  his  work  under  the  auspices  of  party  triumph.    If  a  strong 
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and  bitter  pi^isan  bimBelf,  he  will  awaken  prejudice  by  his  very 
pr^ence,  proyoke  opposition  by  the  mere  recollection  of  the 
recent  oonlict,  and  soon  discoyer  his  plans  for  progress  more  or 
leiss  thwarted  by  influenoes  originating  in  partisan  intolerance. 
Eyeu  if  hiB  political  antecedents  have  not  created  animosities^ 
yet  his  party  alBinities  will  be  suflBcient,  in  the  estimation  of  not 
a  few,  to  entitle  him  to  a  oool  reception,  and  to  a  heartless  co* 
operation.  While  there  may  be  noble  exceptions  to  the  aboye 
resM^rk,  yet  the  genera}  tenaency  is  all  in  that  direction.  Such 
are  the  procliyities  of  h^man  nature, ,  th^t  we  can  scarcely  ex- 
peot  any  other  result. 

^'  Politics  should  haye  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  th^ 
candidate  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  It  should 
not  intrude  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  education,  nor  lay  its 
unsanctified  hands  on  her  ark.  As  well  and  wisely  misht  it  ar* 
rente  the  power  and  proyince  of  dictating  who  should  be  the 
rf n^ious  teacher  of  a  community,  as  to  claim  the  right  of  a^« 
plying  political  shibboleths  to  educati<mal  seryants.  If  it 
woulabe  the  consummation  of  folly  to  make  the  school-master's 
poUtical  faith  the  basis  of  his  employment,  how  much  more  un« 
wiie  and  absurd  to  act  on  that  principle,  in  the  selection  of  the 
indiyidual,  who  shall  haye  the  supervision  of  both  the  work  and 
the  workman  ?  Why  subject  thatofficer  to  such  adyerse  influ- 
eiices,  why  compel  mm  to  encounter  and  struggle  with  such  re« 
lentless  foes,  wny  embarrass  the  work  and  unnecessarily  impede 
the  progress  of  an  enterprise,  which,  by  no  inquisitorial  torture, 
can  DO  made  to  assume  a  partisan  character,  or  accomplish  a 
partisan  mission?" 

Speaking  of  the  constitutional  breyity  of  the  official  term  of 
seryice  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Indiana, 
Prof,  Mills  adds  :  ^' It  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  State,  to  be  subject  to  such  changes,  as  practi- 
cally dopriye  the  commonwealth  of  all  the  benefits  of  the  expe- 
rience of,  the  Superintendent's  two  years'  labor.  Though  the 
aforesaid  term  may  be  as  long  as  the  ceaseless  toil  and  uxe  un- 
remitting pressure  of  responsibility  will  make  the  office  an 
obiect  of  desire  to  any  one,  who  faithfully  discharges  its 
arauouf  duties,  yet  the  State  loses  not  a  little  by  the  withdraw- 
al from  her  seryioe  of  the  practical  experience,  facility  of  labor, 
ai^d  minute  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  system,  neces- 
sarily inyolyed  in  the  changes  incident  to  the  aforesaid  consti- 
tutional infelicity." 

Citing  these  yiews  because  I  fully  endorse  them,  I  should  be 
^U4  to  see  them  put  in  practice  in  Wisconsin.  Our  Constitu- 
tion makes  the  omce  of  State  Superintendent  electiye  by  the 
people,  and  proyides  that  his  salary  ^^  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
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of  twelve  hundred  dollars  annually."  When  he  shall  be  elect- 
ed, and  how  long  he  shall  serve,  are  wisely  left  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  determine.  The  framers  of  our  Constitution,  in  order 
to  remove  the  choice  of  our  Supreme,  Circuit,  and  County 
Judges,  as  far  as  possible,  from  party  influences,  provided  that 
thdir  election  should  not  take  place  in  connection  with  that  of 
other  State  officers;  and  our  people  have  fully  endorsed  the 
wisdom  of  this  provision.  The  office  of  State  Superintendent 
dbould  be  equalfy  kept  aloof  from  party  i)olitics  and  party  influ- 
ences. Were  not  the  constitutional  inhibition  in  the  way,  I 
would  wish  to  see  that  officer  chosen  by  a  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  a  period  of  three  years.  As  it  is,  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest,  that  his  term  of  office  be  extended  to  three  years, 
and  his  election  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  spring  Town  meet- 
ings. In  New  York,  the  Legislature  elects  by  joint  ballot  the 
Superintendent  for  a  term  of  three  years;  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
Governor  appoints  the  Superintendent  for  a  term  of  three 
years;  in  Onio,  the  people  elect  the  School  Commissioner  for  a 
term  of  three  years;  in  Massachusetts  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation annually  elect  their  Secretary,  whose  office  is  the  same 
as  State  Superintendent  elsewhere,  but  he  is  practically  contin- 
ued during  good  behavior,  without  reference  to  party  chances 
or  influences;  and  in  Upper  Canada,  the  presentable  anddistio- 

Siished  Chief  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon. 
GEBXON  Ryerson,  has,  for  the  past  fourteen  years^been  con- 
tinued in  office  during  all  the  changes  in  the  administration  of 
the  Province. 

As  I  have  always  contended  for  the  principle  of  paying  pubr 
lie  officers  adeaUate  salaries,  and  then  nolding  them  strictly  ac- 
countable for  tne  honest  and  faithful  performance  of  their  duties, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  suggesting,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  succeed  me  in  the  office,  that  the  State  Superintendent's 
salary  be  increased  to  the  constitutional  limit,  $1,200  per  an- 
num, and  that  the  $600  allowed  him  per  year  for  travehng  ez«> 
penses,  be  granted  him  unconditionaUy,  for  that  purpose — the 
same  as  the  appropriation  is  made  to  the  G-overnor  for  visiting 
and  inspecting  the  publio  institutions  of  our  own  and  other 
States.  California  pays  her  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion a  yearly  salary  of  $3,500;  New  York,  $2,500;  Louisiana, 
$2,000;  Massachusetts,  $1,900;  Pennsylvania,  $1,750;  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri,  each  $1,500;  Indiana,  $1,800;  Iowa, 
$1,200;  and  even  Rhode  Island,  scarcely  larger  in  territory 
than  the  single  counfy  of  Dane,  parvs  her  State  School  Com- 
missioner $1,200.  1  et  here  in  Wisconsin,  with  labors  and 
responsibilities  not  less  arduous  or  important  than  those  of  any 
other  civil  or  judicial  officer  in  the  State,  we  pay  our  State  Su- 
28a 
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perintendent — who,  in  addition  to  his  other  muItifarionB  duties, 
serves,  in  all  school  matters,  as  a  Court  of  Appeals — a  salarr 
of  only  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  while  we  pay  the  Goyemor  s 
Private  Secretary.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  Assistant 
State  Treasurer*  $1,200  per  year;  and  our  Supreme  Court  and 
Circuit  Juges,  $2,500;  the  State  Controller  and  Bank  Con^ 
troller,  each  $2,000;  and  other  State  officers,  in  addition  to 
their  regular  salaries,  receive  liberal  perquisites.  I  think  any 
candid  man,  who  has  any  just  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the 
several  State  officers,  civil  and  judicial,  will  feel  constrained  to 
acknowledge  that,  excepting  the  Governor — whose  salary  is  so 
meagre  as  to  be  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  State — ^tbe  State 
Superintendent  receives  the  least  salary  of  them  all.  Whether 
our  diversified  educational  interests — ^'  so  unpretending,"  said 
Silas  Wright,  "yet  so  all  pervading — so  little  seen,  yet  so 
universally  felt — so  little  fearea  or  courted,  yet  so  powerful  "— 
whether  these  vast  interests  are  of  less  importance,  and  hence 
require  a  less  amount  of  talent  and  implication,  than  those  per^ 
tainin^  to  State  finance,  banking  interests,  auditing  accounts, 
and  adjudging  criminals,  I  leave  for  others  to  determine. 

The  office  of  Assistant  State  Superintendent  has  in  New 
York  a  salary  of  $1,500  attached  to  it;  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
$1,400.  H^re,  in  Wisconsin,  we  pay  other  Assistant  State  offi* 
cers  $1^200  per  year;  and  it  is  no  dispaaragement  to  those  faith* 
ful  and  wortny  officers  to  say,  whose  salary  is  none  too  mmch 
for  their  responsible  positions,  that  a  dozen  suitable  men  eould 
be  found  to  fill  their  places,  while  ^ou  would  find  one  suitable 
to  worthily  fill  the  office  of  Assistant  State  Superintendent. 
Yet  he  is  only  allowed  $800  per  year.  It  should. be  $1,200, 
and  I  respectfully  suggest,  that  it  be  increased  to  that  amount. 

For  clerk  hire,  the  State  Superintendent  is  allowed  but  $600 
per  year.  This  is  too  small,  by  at  least  $200,  for  the  amount 
of  faithful  labor  the  clerk  is  required  to  perform.  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  pay  the  clerKS  m  their  School  Department 
$1,000  each,  and  there  are  two  in  each  State.  I  hope  a  reason- 
able increase  in  the  salarj^  of  clerk  will  be  eheerfuUy  granted; 
for  his  present  allowance  is  absolutely  insufficient  for  the  decent 
support  of  himself  and  family. 

■  1  nave  thus  endeavored  to  lay  before  the  Legislature  of  Wis- 
consin a  full,  true,  and  faithful  picture  of  our  common  school 
educational  interests  in  all  their  diversified  relations  and  bear- 
ings. In  all  the  suggestions  for  the  modification  and  improve- 
ment of  our  system,  I  have  earnestly  and  steadily  kept  this  one 
leading  idea  in  view:  ^^  The  machinery  of  a  school  system," 
as  justly  asserted  by  Hon.  Caleb  Mills,  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted and  experienced  educatora  in  this  country,  ^'should  be 
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skople  in  eharactfr,  and  eflbctire  in  its  operation.  Let  there 
be  no  unneceesary  multiplication  of  offices,  but  a  concentration 
of  dttties  and  responsibilities,  which  will  do  more  to  render  it 
successful  than  almost  anything  else.  Let  these  be  clearly  de- 
fined^ and  the  manner  of  performing  so  plain  and  simple,  that 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  what  is  expected  of  all.'' 

Thus  have  I  recommended  the  concentration  of  School  Li- 
braries into  a  single  collection  for  each  town,  thus  increasing 
their  power  for  good  six-fold,  and  lessening  the  number  of  Li- 
brarians from  nearly  four  thousand,  if  each  district  had  one,  to 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty.  Thus  have  I  urged  the  adoption 
of  the  system  of  Oounty  Superintendents,  and  a  County  Ex- 
amining Board,  and  the  total  abrogation  of  the  district  system, 
to  be  supplanted  by  the  simpler,  cheaper,  and  more  efficient 
Township  system — thus  while  creating  about  1,250  new  school 
officers  in  the  whole  State,  at  the  same  time  doing  away  with 
11,400  others,  showing  a  elear  diminution  of  over  ten  thousand 
officers;  and  providing  for  a  more  economical,  more  equal,  and 
better  grade  of  public  education — better  teachers,  better  school- 
houses,  and  better  supervision;  and  above  all,  cutting  up  by  the 
roots  the  suicidal  policy  of  dividing  and  ensmalling  districts, 
and  leaving  all  to  attend  freely,  ^'  without  money  and  without 
price,"  whatever  school  should  be  most  convenient  to  them, 
without  regard  to  arbitrary  district,  township,  or  county  lines. 
Thus,  al^o,  have  I  urged  the  concentration  of  the  management 
of  the  State  University,  the  Normal  Schools,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  Common  Schools,  also,  in  a  Single  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, so  as  to  adjust  and  harmonize  the  entire  system  of  pub- 
lic education  as  a  whole — and  not  parcel  out  these  mighty  inter- 
ests to  different  Boards,  who  might,  and  doubtless  frequently 
would,  entertain  and  put  in  practice  diversified,  and  perhaps 
even  clashing,  methods  of  accomplishing  the  objects  committed 
to  their  charge. 

I  have  suggested  and  ursed  these  reforms  because  I  have 
thought  they  were  demanded  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  by  the  earnest  longings  of  the  people*  "  Wherever,** 
says  Bancroft,  "a  permanent  reform  appears  to  have  been  in- 
stantaneously effected,  it  will  be  found  that  the  happy  result 
was  but  the  sudden  plucking  of  fruit  which  had  slowly  ripened. 
Successful  revolutions  proceed  like  all  other  formative  processes 
from  inward  germs.  The  institutions  of  a  people  are  always 
the  reflection  of  its  heart  and  its  intelligence;  and  in  proportion 
as  these  are  purified  and  enlightened,  must  its  public  life  mani- 
fest the  dominion  of  universal  reason. 

"  The  statesman,  whose  heart  has  been  purified  by  the  love  of 
his  kind,  and  whose  purpose,  solemnized  by  fa^tll  ^^^i\P^I%- 
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bility  of  justice,  seeks  to  apply  every  principle  which  former 
ages  or  his  own  may  have  mastered,  and  to  maJce  every  advance- 
ment that  the  culture  of  his  time  will  sustain.  In  a  word,  he 
will  never  omit  an  opportunity  to  lift  his  country  out  of  the  in- 
ferior sphere  of  its  actual  condition,  into  the  higher  and  better 
^diere  that  i»  nearer  to  ideal  perfection^ 

^^  The  course  of  civilization  flows  on  like  a  mi^ty  river 
through  a  boundless  valley,  calling  to  the  streams  from  every 
side  to  swell  its  current,  which  is  always  growing  wider  and 
deeper,  and  clearer,  as  it  rolls  along.  Let  ub  trust  ourselves 
upon  its  bosom  without  fear;  nay,  rather  with  confidence  and 
joy.  Since  the  progress  of  the  race  appears  to  be  the  great 
purpose  of  Providence,  it  becomes  us  all  to  venerate  the  fu- 
ture. We  must  be  ready  to  sacrifice  ourselves  for  our  succes- 
sors, as  they  in  their  turn  must  live  for  their  posterity." 

That  noble  patriot,  John  Adahs,  when  in  nis  eightieth  year, 
observed  in  a  tetter  to  JEFransoN:  ^^  Education  I  oh,  educa- 
tion !  the  ^eatest  grief  of  my  heart,  and  the  greatest  aflUction 
of  my  life?  To  my  mortification,  I  must  confess,  that  I  have 
never  closely  thought,  or  deliberately  reflected  upon,  the  sub- 
ject, which  never  recurs  to  me  now  without  woducine  a  deep 
sigh,  a  heavy  groan,  and  sometimes  tears."  Mow  su^  a  con- 
fession, by  such  a  man,  should  quicken  the  sensibilities,  and 
nerve  the  efforts  and  patriotism  of  every  legislator,  every  public  offi- 
cer, wd  every  person  connected  in  any  manner  with  the  making 
or  executing  our  school  laws,  to  redouble  their  energies  in  the 
noblest  wo»  in  which  they  can  possibly  be  engaged.  Let  us 
all  prayerfully  adopt  the  consecrated  sentiment,  and  imitate  its 
spirit  and  example,  of  the  great  Prussian  School  Counsellor, 
I/INTSB,  who  commenced  his  forty  years  of  prodigious  labors, 
self-denials  and  charities,  with  this  solemn  engagement:  ^^  I 
promised  God  that  I  would  look  upon  every  Prussian  peasant 
child  as  a  being  who  could  complain  of  me  before  God,  if  I  did 
not  provide  for  him  the  best  education,  as  a  man  and  a  Ohristian, 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  provide." 

LYMAN  0.  DRAPER, 

Sup^t  of  Pvblic  Inetruetion. 
Mawbon,  Dec.  10th,  1868. 
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EDUOATIONAIi  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONa 


Obligations  of  Paebnts  to  Society. — A  parent  who  sends 
his  son  into  the  world  nneducated,  does  a  great  inmry  to  man- 
kind as  well  as  to  his  own  famihr,  for  he  defrauds  the  eommunity 
of  a  nsefiil  citizen,  and  bequeaths  to  it  a  nuisance. — Chancellor 
Kent. 


A  PoRClBLB  Teuth  Poeciblt  P0T. — The  mobs,  the  riots, 
the  burnings,  the  lynchings  perpetrated  by  the  men  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  are  perpetrated  becanse  of  their  vicious  or  defective 
education  when  children.  We  see-and  feel  the  havoc  and  the 
ravaj^e  of  their  tiger  passions  now,  when  they  are  full  gro!Wn, 
but  it  was  years  ago  when  they  were  whelped  and  suckled. — 
Kent. 


ety,  which,  in  event,  is  worse,  tiiyon  account  of  both,  than  if 
they  bad  been  exposed  to  perish  in  their  in&ncy.  ^—  Bishop 
Butler. 


Elevatb  the  Masses. — The  plan  of  this  nation  was  not^ 
and  is  not,  to  see  how  many  indimduah  we  can  raise  up,  who 
shall  be  distinguished,  but  to  see  how  high,  by  Free  Schools 
and  Free  Institutions,  we  can  raise  the  great  mass  of  population. 
— Rev.  Jdhn  Todd. 


Education  op  a  Thbbbfold  Charactbe. — Education  is  the 
proper  training  of  the  whole  7nan — ^the  thorough  and  simmetri- 
cal  cultivation  of  all  his  noble  faculties.  If  he  were  endowed 
with  a  mere,  physical  nature,  he  would  need^— he  would  receive 
— ^none  but  a  pnysical  training.     On  the  otheib|tifendy4£di^wfto 
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a  purely  intellectual  being,  intellectual  culture  would  compre- 
hend all  that  could  be  included  in  a  perfect  education.  And 
were  it  possible  for  a  moral  being  to  exist  without  either  body 
or  intellect,  there  would  be  nothing  but  the  heart  or  affections  to 
educate.  But  man  is  a  complex  and  not  a  simple  being.  He  is 
neither  all  body,  nor  all  mind,  nor  all  heart.     In  popular  Ian- 

fiage,  he  has  three  natures,  a  corporeal,  a  rational,  and  a  moral, 
hese  three,  mysteriously  united,  are  essential  to  constitute  a 
perfect  man;  and  as  thev.  all  begijx  to  expand  in  very  early 
childhood, 'the  province  6f  ^education  is  to- watch  and  assist,  and 
shape  the  deyelopment;  to  train  aad  strengthen,  and  discipline 
neither  of  them  alone,  but  each  according  to  its  intrinsic  and 
relative  importance. — President  Sumphrey. 


Yalub  of  FarsiOLOQicAii  KNOWUPas.  —  fitery  immou 
should  be  acquaiAted  with  the  Of|0uuitifci«ii,  struf  ture  ana  func- 
tions of  his  own  body — the  house  in  i4i|C|}xhe  lives:  Be  should 
know  the  conditions  of  health,  and  the  causes  of  the  num^ous 
diseases  that  iSesh  is  heir  to,  in  order  to  avoid  them,  prolong  his 
Ixfe,^  and  multiply  his^eans  of  usefulness*  If  these  things  are 
not  otherwise  learned,  they  should  be  taught — the  elements  of 
them,  at  least — ^in  our  primary  schools. — ^r.  Canibe, 


Mere  Cultivation  op  Intellect  not  Sufficient. — ^Most 
men  leave  out,  or  regard  as  of  very  little  imnortance,  some  of 
the  essential  elements  of  a  good  eaucation.  They  seem  to  for- 
get that  the  child  has  a  con%cmtce-KaA,  a  heart  to  be  educated,  as 
well  as  an  intellects  If  they  do  not  lay  too  much  stress  on 
mental  culture^  which,  indeed,  is  hardly  possible,  they  lay  by 
far  too  little  upo^  that  which  is  moral  and  religious.  They  ex- 
pect to  elevate  the  child  to  his  proper  station  in  sodetyr—to 
make  him  wise  and  happy — an  honest  man-:*a  virtuous  citizen 
and  a  good  patriot,  by  furnishing  him  with  a  comfortable  school- 
house,  suitable  class  books,  competent  teachers,  and,  if.  he  is 
poor,  paying  his  quarter  bills^wnile  they  greatly  underrate,  if 
they  do  not  entirely  overlook,  that  high  moral  trainin^y  without 
♦hich  knowledge  is  the  power  of  doing  evil  rather  than'  good. 
It  may  possibly  nurture  up  a  race  of  intellectual  giants,  but 
like  the  sons  of  Anak,  they  will  be  far  readier  to  trample  down 
the  Lord's  heritage  than  to  protect  and  cultivate  it. — President 
Humphrey. 


Children  Must  be  Trained  SoifEWHSRE. — Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  aU  the  children  in  every  community,  will  be  edu- 
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eated  somewliere  and  somehowf  and  that  it  devolyes  upon  citi^ 
zens  and  parents  to  determine  whether  the  children  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  shall  reeeive  their  training  in  the  sehool-hauB^' 
or  in  the  $treet»;  and  if  in  the  former,  whether  in  good  or  poor 
schools.— *Pr<>/.  Mayhetffj  Superintendent  of  PwUc  Inetrue* 
tion,  Michigan* 

The  Work  op  Edttcation. — ^I  fear  we  do  not  fully  realize 
what  is  meant  when  we  speak  of  the  improvement  of  the  mind. 
I  fear  it  is  not  yet  enougn  considered  by  legislators  or  parents, 
that  there  dwells  in  eyery  rational  being,  an  intellect  endowed 
with  a  portion  of  the  faculties  which  form  the  glory  and  happi- 
ness of  our  nature,  «Ad  which,  deyeloped  and  exerted,  are  tne 
source  of  all  that  makes  man  to  differ  essentially  from  the  clod 
of  the  valley.  Neglected  and  uncultivated,  deprived  of  its  ap- 
propriate nourishment,  denied  the  discipline  which  is  necessary 
to  its  healthy  growth,  this  divine  principle  all  but  expires,  and 
the  man  whom  it  was  sent  to  enlighten  sinks  down,  before  his 
natural  death,  to  his  kindred  dust.  Trained ,  and  instructed, 
strengthened  by  wise  discipline,  and  guided  by  pure  principle, 
it  ripens  into  an  intelligence  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 
This  is  the  worth  of  education.  The  early  years  of  life  are 
the  period  when  it  must  commonly  be  obtoined;  and,  if  this 
opportunity  is  lost,  it  is  too  often  a  loss  which  nothing  can  re- 
pair.— Edward  JSherett 

CtTLTiyATB  THB  MoBAL  Nature. — Keeping  all  the  while  in 
view  the  object  of  popular  education,  the  fitting  of  the  people, 
hj  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  discipline,  for  sdf-govemment,no 
one  can  doubt  that  any  system  of  instruction  which  overlooks 
the  training  and  improving  of  the  moral  faculties,  must  be 
wretchedly  and  fatally  defective.  So  far  from  crime  and  mere 
intellectual  cultivation  being  dissociated  in  history  and  statis- 
tics, we  find  them,  unhappily,  old  acquaintances  and  tried 
friends.  To  negleot  the  moral  powers  in  education  is  to  educate 
not  quite  half  the  man*  To  cultivate  the  intellect  only  is  to 
unhinge  the  mind  and  destroy  the  balance  of  the  mental  pow- 
ers; it  is  to  light  up  a  recess y  only  the  better  to  see  haw  dark  it 
is.  And  if  this  is  all  that  is  done  in  popukr  education,  then 
nothing,  literally  nothing,  is  done  toward  establishing  popular 
virtue,  and  forming  a  moral  people. — Son.  Daniel  D.  Barnard. 

Education  Dissipates  the  Evils  of  laKORANOB. — ^Igno- 
rance  is  one  principal  cause  of  the  want  of  virtue,  and  of  the 
immoralities  which  abound  in  the  world.     Were  we  to  take  a 
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aitryey  of  the  moral  state  of  the  world,  aa  delineated  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations,  or  as  depicted  by  modem  voyagers  and  travel- 
lers, we  shoold  find,  in  almoBt  every  instance,  that  ignorance 
of  the  character  of  the  tnie  God,  and  false  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  the  worship  and  service  he  requires,  have  led,  not 
only  to  the  most  obscene  practices  and  immoral  abominations, 
but  to  the  perpetration  of  the  most  horrid  cruelties. — Dr. 
Dick. 


Bdttcation  Incrbasbs  thb  Productivbkess  op  Labor.— 
Education  has  a  power  of  ministering  to  our  personal  and  ma- 
terial wants  beyond  all  other  agencies,  whether  excellence  of 
climate,  spontaneity  of  production,  mineral  resources,  or  mines 
of  silver  and  gold.  Everv  wise  parent — every  wise  community, 
desiring  the  prosperity  of  its  children,  even  in  the  most  worldly 
sense,  will  spare  no  pains  in  giving  them  a  generous  education. 
-^JBbraee  Mann. 


Monet  Valub  of  iNXELLroENCR. — 1»  pronortion  as  m«ii'» 
intelligence  increases,  is  his  labor  more  valuable.  A  small 
compensation  is  the  reward  of  mere  physical  power,  while  &kil},. 
combined  with  a  moderate  amount  of  strength,  commands  high 
wages.  The  labor  of  an  ignorant  man  is  scarcely  more  valuable 
than  the  same  amount  of  brute  force  ^  but  the  services  of  an 
intelligent,  skillful  person  are  a  hundred  fold  more  productive. 
—Prof.  Mayhem- 


The  Superiority  of  the  Educatei>. — ^The  hand  is  found  to 
be  another  hand,  when  guided  by  an  intelligent  mind.  Individu- 
a;l&,  who,  without  the  aid  of  knowledge,  woakt  have  been  con- 
demned to  perpetual  inferiority  of  condition,  and  subjected  to 
all  the  evils  of  want  and  poverty,  rise  to  competence  and  inde^ 

Eendence  by  the  uplifting  power  of  education.  In  great  estab- 
shments,  and  among  large  bodies  of  laboring  men,  where  all 
services  are  rated  according  to  their  pecuniary  value — where- 
there  are  no  extrinsic  circiiimstance»  to  bind  a  man  down  to  a 
fixed  position,  after  he  has  shown  a  capacity  to  rise  above  it — 
where,  indeed,  men  pass  by  each  other,  ascending  or  descending 
in  their  grades  of  labor,  just  as  easily  and  certainly  as  particles 
of  water  of  different  degrees  of  temperature  glide  by  each  other 
— ^under  such  circumatances  it  is  found,  as*  an  abnost  invariable 
fillet,  other  things  being  equal,  that  those  who  have  been  blessed 
with  a  good  common  school  education,  rise  to  a  higher  and  a 
higher  point  in  the  kinds  of  labor  performed,  and  also  in  the 
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rate  of  Trages  received,  while  the  ignorant  sink  Eke  dregs^  and 
are  always  found  at  the  bottom. — Prof.  Mayhew. 


It  is  thjb  Intbbbsit  op  Propirtt  to  Ei>ucatb  Ali^ — ^Prop- 
eirij  is  deeply  interested  in  the  education  of  all.  There  is  no 
farm^  no  bank,  no  mill,  no  8hoi>-*unle8B  it  be  a  grog«Bhop~ 
which  is  not  more  valuable  and  more  profitable  to  its  owner,  if 
located  among  a  well  educated,  than  ii  surrounded  by  an  iffBo- 
rant  population.  Simpljf  a»  a  matter  i>/  interent^  we  hold  %t  ta 
be  the  Aity  cf  Property  to  tteelf^  to  provide  EdiAoaUonftr  ML 
— Horace  Ureeley, 

EnucATioif  the  Parskt  of  Matbrial  Riches. — A  fiiasn 
of  facts,  collected  by  Horace  Mann  from  the  most;  authentic 
sources,  seem  to  prove  incontesiably  that  education  is  not  only 
a  moral  renovator,  and  a  mnltiplior  of  intellectual  power,  but 
that  it  is  also  the  most  prolific  parent  of  material  riches.  It 
has  a  ri^t^  therefore,  not  only  to  be  included  in  the  grand  in- 
ventory of  a  nation's  resourceei,  but  to  be  placed  at  the  very 
head  of  that  inventory.  It  is  not  only  the  most  honest  and 
honorable,,  but  the  surest  means  of  amassing  property.  Gon« 
sidenng  education,  then,  as  a  producer  of  wealth,  it  follows  that 
the  more'  educated  a  people  are,  the  more  they  will  abound  in 
aU  those  conveniences,  comforttf  and  satisftictions,  which  money 
will  buy;  and,  oihex  things  bein^  equal,  the  increaee  of  eompe^ 
teney  and  the  decline  of  poMpertem  will  he  meamrable  on  tkie 
aeaU. — Fref.  Mayhmo. 

Thb  Gbrm  of  Grimb. — He  is  no.  more  physically  blind,  or 
bereft  of  his  natural  senses,  who  cannot  see  a  culprit  in  the 
hands  of  a  sheriff,  or  a  criminal  court  with  its  officers,  or  a 

5 risen  with  its  armed  guards,  than  he  is  morally  blind  who 
oes  not  see  criminal  maShood  in  neglected  childhood. — Horace 
M<mn. 


Educatiok  Dikinishbs  Paufbrtsm  and  OniirB. — Educati(m 
is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  eradi- 
cating the  germs  of  paup^ism  from  the  rising  generation,  and  of 
securing,  in  the  tnxnos  and  in  the  morals  of  i£e  peoole,  the  beet 
protection  for  the  institutions  of  society. — English  Report  to 
Home  Department. 


How  Education  Diminishes  Crime. — Great  as  is  her  poor 
tax.  New  York  contributes  annually  an  immegs^ljj^jgfg^^^^gn 
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for  the  snpport  of  her  oriminal  pcjice;  for  the  erection  of  court 
houses,  ana  jails,  and  penitentiaries,  and  houses  of  correction; 
for  the  arrest,  trial,  conviction,  punishment  of  criminals,  and 
for  their  support  in  prison,  and  at  the  various  landingplaces  on 
their  way  to  th^  gallows,  and  to  a  premature  and  ignominious 
death.  Now,  had  one  half  of  the  money  which  this  State  has  ex- 
pended in  these  two  ways  been  judiciously  bestowed  in  the  early 
education  of  these  unfortunate  personSj^  who  can  question  that 
the  poor  and  criminal  taxes  of  that  State  would  have  been  re- 
duced to  less  than  one  tenth  of  what  they  now  are,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  ft)ttntains  of  tears  that  would  thus  be  dried  up,  and 
of  the  untold  happiness  that  would  be  enjoyed  hj  persons  who. 
in  every  generation,  lead  cheerless  lives  and  die  ignoble  deaijis  T 
Lest  some  persons  may  labor  under  an  erroneous  fmpression 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  I  will  grve  the  statistics  of  education 
a»d  crime  in  New  York,  as  derivM  from  oficial  reports,  for  the 
last  few.  years.  Of  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-two  persons— 
the  whole  number  reported  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  different  coun- 
ties of  the  State  as  undefr  conviction  and  punishment  for  crime 
4Qring  the  year  1847  —  twentv-two  oHiy  had  a  common 
education,  ton  biJy  had  a  tolerably  gCKod  education,  and 
only  six  were;  wdl  educated.  Of  the  thirteen  hundred  and 
forty-five  erimii^ls  so  returned  in  the  several  counties  of 
the  State  for  the  year  1848,  twenty-three  only  had  a  common 
school  educatioji,  thirteen  only  had  a  tolerably  jgood  education, 
and  only  ten  were  considered  well  educated  1  The  retunM  for  j 
other  years  giye  like  results.  Had  the  whole  eleven  or  thirteen 
hundred  of  ^ese  convicts  been  well  educated  instead  onlv  of 
eix  or  ten — and  tbfi»  moral  and  religious  education  of  even  these 
was  defective — ^how  many  of  them  would  society  be  called  npon 
to  support  in  prisons  and  penitentiaries  ?  In  all  probability,  as 
we  shall  hereafter,  I  hope,  be  able  to  show,  kot  onk.  And 
whjtt  is  true  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  tmd  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  will  apply  to  other  cities,  counties  and 
States  of  this  Union.— Pro/.  Mayhew. 


STRiKiNa  Results. — The  different  countries  in  the  world,  if 
arranged  according  to  the  State  of  education  in  them,  will  be 
found  to  be  arranged  also  according  to  wealth,  morals  and 
QENBRAL  HAPPIKBS3;  at  the  Same  time,  the  cokditiok  of  thb 

PBOPLB,  AND  THB  EXTENT  OF  ORIMB  AND  VIOLENGB  AMONG  THEM, 

FOLLOW  A  LIBJB  ORDBR. — National  Sducatian^  by  Fred.  Hill. 


^  The  Education  Requisite  for  the  People. — The  educa- 
tion required  for  the  people  is  that  which  will  give  them  the 
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full  command  of  every  faculty,  both  of  mind  and  of  body; 
which  will  call  into  play  their  powers  of  observation  and  reflec- 
tion; which  will  make  thinking  and  reasonable,  beings  of  the 
mere  creatures  of  impulse,  prejudice  and  passion;  that  which 
in  a  moral  sense  will  giye  them  objects  of  j^ttrsi^its  and  habits 
of  conduct  ftvorable  to  their  own  happiness^  and  to  that  of  the 
community  of  which  they  will- form  a  part;  which,  by  multiply- 
ing the  means  of  rational  and  inteltectuaal  enjoyment,  will  di- 
Duaishthe  temptlitions'of  vice  and  sensuality;  whidk,  in  the 
Qocjjikl  i^Iatibns  of  life,  and  as.  connected  with  ob|e€t8  of  legis- 
]^lion,ii!iU.teaeh'thfmithe  identitijr  ofiithe  individual  with  the 
general  interest;  that  which,  in  the  physical  sciences, — especi- 
ally those  of  chemistry  and  mechagics, — will  make  them  mas- 
l^ers  of.  the  secrets  of,  nature,  and^give  them  powers  whiph  even 
i^ow,  tend  to  elevate  the  ^moderns  \o  ^ '  higher  rank  than  that 
m  Ae  demi-gods  of  anticfuity.  .  All  t^is;  and  more,  should  be 
embrac€fd  in  that  scheme  of  education  which  would  be 
worthy  of  statesmen  or  of  a  great  nation  to  receive;  and  the 
iSme  is  near  at  hand,  when  the  attainment  of  an  object,  thus 
comprehensive  in  its  character,  and  leading  to  results,  the  prac- 
tical benefits  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  even  the  imagination 
to  exaggerate,  will  not  be  considered  a  Utopian  scheme. — West- 
minster Review* 


Political  Nboessitt  op  National  Edtication.— In  pro- 
portion as  public  opinion  gives  force  to  the  structure  of  gov- 
ernment, it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  -should  be  enlight- 
ened.—  Washinffton. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  not  only  that  a  knowledge  pf  the 
true  principles  of  government  is  important  and  useful  to  Amer- 
icans, but  that  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  carry  on  the 
government  of  their  choice,  and  to  transmit  it  to  their  posterity. 
— Judge  Story. 

The  stability  of  this  government  requires  that  universal  edu- 
cation should  precede  universal  suffrage. — Prof,  Mayheio. 


Education  an  Insurakob  oi*  P&opbrty. — The  people  do 
not  vet  seem  to  see,  that  the  intiBlligenoe  and  the  morality 
which  education  can  impart,  is  that  beneficent  kind  of  insurance 
which,  by  preventing  losses,  obviates  the  necessity  of  indemni- 
fying for  tnem;  thus  saving  the  premium  and  risk. 

Wnat  is  engulfed  in  the  vortex  of  crime,  in  each  generation, 
would  build  a  palace  of  more  than  oriental  splendor  in  every 
school  district  m  the  land;  would  endow  it  with  a  library  be- 
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yond  the  ability  ot  a  life-time  to  read;  would  sapplj  it  with 
aparatus  and*  laboratories  for  the  illustration  of  every  study 
and  exemplification  of  every  art^  and  munificently  requite  the 
services  of  teachers  worthy  to  preside  in  such  a  sanctuary  of 
intelligence  and  virtue. — Moraee  Mann. 

Inixubucs  of  aut  laKORAilT  Man. — To  send  an  uneducated 
child  into  the  world  is  injurious  to  the  rest  of  mankind;  it  is 
little  better  than  to  turn  a  mad  dog  or  a  wild  beast  into  the 
streets* — PaUy. 


Duty  of  the  State  to  Educate.— Li  Prussia  it  is  said 
that  every  child  is  ^'  due  to  the  school.*'  Here  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  one  of  our  social  principles^  that,  as  the  best  services 
of  all  her  children  are  due  to  the  State,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  bring  out,  to  their  fullest  extent,  aU  the  talents  and 
powers  for  good,  of  all  her  children. — Son.  Thomas  E.  Bwf 
rowe$y  formerly  Supt.  of  Pub.  Instruction  of  Penn. 


CuLTiVATB  THE  MiNoa  MoRALS. — Cleanliness  of  person, 
decency  of  conduct  and  propriety  of  manners,  are  as  essential 
to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  social  state,  as  a  cultivated 
intellect  and  a  well  ordered  store  of  practical  knowledge  are  to 
individual  success.  When  regarded  in  their  relation  to  society, 
those  decencies,  which  have  been  aptly  denominated  ^Hhe  minor 
morals,"  rise  at  once  to  importance,  and  demand  the  utmost 
care  at  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  the  training  of  the  youth  of 
a  cotintry  is  intrusted. — Burrowes. 


The  Blessing  of  Free  Schools. — ^When  the  rich  man  is 
called  from  -the  possession  of  his  treasures,  he  divides  them,  as 
he  will,  among  his  children  and  heirs.  But  an  equal  Providence 
deals  not  so  with  the  living  treasures  of  the  mind.  There  are 
children  just  growing  up  in  the  bosom  of  obscurity,  in  town  and 
in  country,  who  have  innerited  nothing  but  pove^y  and  health, 
who  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  striving  in  generous  contention 
with  the  great  intellects  of  the  iMid.  '  Our  system  of  free  schools 
has  opened  a  straight  way  from  the  threshold  of  every  abode, 
however  humble,  i±  the  village  or  in  the  city^  to  the  high  places' 
of  usefulness',  ittfivenee  and  honor.  And  it  is  left  for  each,  by 
the  cultivation  of  every  talent;  by  watching  with  an  eagle's  eye, 
for  every  chance  of  improvem^t;  by  bounding  forward,  like  a 
greyhound,  at  the  most  distant  glimpse  of  honorable  opportu- 
nity;   by  redeeming  time,  defying  temptation,  and  scorning 
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sensual  pleasure^  to  make  himsetf  useful,  honored,  and  happy. 
— Edward  Everett. 


A  Momentous  Kesponsisjlity. — Under  the  soundest  and 
most  vigorous  system  of  education  Trhich  ve  can  now  command, 
what  proportion,  or  per-centage,  of  all  the  children  who  are 
bom  can  DO  made  useful  and  exemplary  men,  honast  dealers, 
conscientious  jurors,  true  witnesses,  incorruptible  voters  or 
magistrates,  good  parents,  good  neighbors,  good  members  of 
society?  In  other  words,  with  our  present  Imowledge  of  the 
art  and  science  of  education,  and  with  such  new  fruit  of  experi- 
ence as  time  mav  be  expected  to  bear,  what  proportion,  or  per- 
centage, of  all  the  children  must  be  pronounced  irreclaimable 
and  irredeemable,  notwithstanding  the  most  vigorous  education- 
al efforts  which,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  can  be  put  forth 
in  their  behalf? 

What  proportion,  or  per-centa^e,  must  become  drunkards, 
profane  swearers,  detractors,  vagabonds,  rioters,  cheats,  thieves, 
ajggressors  upon  the  rights  of  property,  of  person,  of  reputa- 
tion, or  of  life  ? 

In  a  single  phrase,  what  proportion  must  be  guilty  of  such 
omissions  of  right,  and  commissions  of  wrong,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  community  had  they  never  been  bom  ? 
This  is  a  problem  which  the  course  of  events  has  evolved,  and 
which  society  and  the  government  must  meet* — Sorate  Mann. 


Bettee  than  Soil,  or  Climate,  or  Government. — That 
vast  variety  of  ways,  in  which  an  intelligent  people  surpass  a 
stupid  one,  and  an  exemplary  people  an  immoral  one,  has  infin- 
itely more  to  do  with  the  well-being  of  a  nation,  than  soil,  or 
climate,  or  even  than  government  itself,  except  so  far  as  gov- 
ernment may  prove  to  be  the  patron  of  intelligence  and  virtue. 
— Eoraee  Mann. 


fioD-LiKE  Powers  o?  Int3bllbct. — Lb  Yxrribr,  the  discor- 
erer  of  the  planet  Neptune,  wrote  a  letter  to  G-alle,  of  Berlin, 
in  which  he  said:  ^^  This  star  no  one  has  seen,  but  it  exists.  I 
have  measured  its  distance.  I  have  estimated  its  size.  I  have 
calculated  ita  diameter.  It  is  there.  Look  for  it,  and  you 
will  find  it.'^  He  looked — ^it  was  discovered  from  the  observar 
tory  of  Berlin,  on  the  28rd  of  September,  1846,  jwt  where  the 
9tudenty  in  hu  cloeet.  had  told  the  practical  Astronomer  to 
look/ 
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A  Fearful  Besponsibilitt. — If,  with  such  educational 
means  and  resources  as  we  can  now  command,  eighty,  ninety, 
ninety-five,  or  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  children  can  be 
made  temperate,  industrious,  frugal,  conscientious  in  all  their 
dealing^,  prompt  to  pity  and  instruct  ignorance,  instead  of  ridi- 
culing it,  and  taking  advantage  of  it,  public-spirited,  philan- 
thropic, and  observers  of  all  things  sacred;  if,  I  say,  any  given 
portion  of  our  children,  by  human  efforts,  and  by  such  a  divine 
olessing  as  the  common  course  of  God's  providence  authorizes 
us  to  expect,  can  be  made  to  possess  those  qualities,  and  to  act 
from  them;  then,  just  so  far  as  our  posterity  shall  fall  below 
this  practical  exemption  from  vices  and  crimes,  and  just  so  far 
as  they  shall  fail  to  possess  these  attainable  virtues,  just  so  far 
will  those  who  frame  and  execute  our  laws,  shape  public  opinion, 
and  leadpublic  action,  be  criminally  responsiole  for  the  differ* 
ence. — Horace  Mann. 


Love  of  Children. — ^He  is  not  worthy  to  have  the  care  of 
children,  either  as  officer  or  teacher,  whose  heart  does  not 
yearn  toward  them  with  parental  fondness  and  solicitude. — 
Horace  Mann. 

Children's  Time  for  Education. — It  would  be  more  ra- 
tional to  talk  about  not  affording  seed  corn,  than  to  talk  about 
not  affording  our  children  as  much  of  their  time  as  is  necessary 
for  their  education.  What  !  shall  a  man  plant  his  field,  and 
allow  his  child's  intellect  to  run  to  weeds  ?  It  would  be  as  wise 
to  eat  up  all  the  wheat,  and  sow  the  husks  and  the  chaff  for 
next  year's  crop,  as,  on  a  principle  of  tJirift,  to  sow  ignorance 
and  its  attendant  helplessless  and  prejudices  in  your  cnildren'^ 
minds^  and  expect  to  reap  an  honorable  and  a  happy  manhood.  It 
would  be  better  husbandry  to  go,  in  the  summer,  and  clatter 
with  a  hoe  in  the  bare  gravel,  where  nothing  was  ever  sown, 
but  the  feathered  seed  of  the  Canada  thistle,  which  the  west 
wind  drops  &om  its  sweeping  wings,  and  come  back,  in  autumn, 
and  expect  to  find  a  field  of  yellow  grain  nodding  to  the  sickle, 
than  to  allow  your  son  to  grow  up  without  useful  knowledge, 
and  expect  that  he  will  sustain  himself  with  respectability  in 
life^  or,  if  consideration  must  be  had  of  self-interest — ^prop  and 
comfort  your  decline.  Not  spare  our  children's  time  !  Spare 
it,  I  might  ask  you,  from  what  ?  Is  an^hing  more  importaut  ? 
Spare  it  for  irhat  ?  Can  it  be  better  employed  than  in  that'cul* 
tivation  of  the  mind  which  will  vastly  increase  the  value  of 
every  subsequent  hour  of  life  ?  And  to  confine  them  in  the 
morning  of  their  days,  to  a  round  of  labor  for  the  meat  that 
perisheth,  is  it  not,  when  our  children  ask  for  bread,  to  give 
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them  a  stone  ?  When  they  ask  for  a  fish,  to  give  them  a  ser- 
pent, which  will  sting  our  besoms  as  well  as  theirs  ? — Udtdard 
JEvereti. 


Education  the  Great  Question* — ^I  may  safely  appeal  to 
eyery  person  who  hears  me,  and  who  is  in  the  hahit  of  reflecting 
at  all  on  the  character  of  the  a^e  in  which  we  live,  whether, 
next  to  what  directly  concerns  the  eternal  welfare  of  man,  there 
is  any  subject  which  he  deems  of  more  yital  importance  than 
the  great  problem,  how  the  whole  people  can  be  best  educated. 
If  the  answer  of  the  patriot  and  statesman  to  this  appeal  were 
doubtful,  I  might  still  more  safely  inquire  of  eyery  considerate 
parent  who  hears  me,  whether  the  education  of  his  children, 
their  education  for  time  and  eternity — for,  as  far  as  human  means 
are  concerned,  these  objects  are  intimately  connected — ^is  not 
among  the  things  which  are  first,  last,  and  most  anxiously  upon 
his  mmd. — Edward  Everett. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  hold  that  the  State  has  a  right 
to  compel  parents  to  take  advantage  of  the  means  of  educating 
their  cnildren.  If  it  can  punish  them  for  crime,  it  should  have 
the  power  of  preyendng  tnem  from  committing  it,  by  giving 
them  the  habits  and  the  education  that  are  the  surest  safeguards. 
— Hon.  Jo%%ak  Quincy. 

The  Bedbemino  Power  of  Common  Schools. — If  all  our 
schools  were  under  the  chafge  of  teachers  possessing  what  I 
regard  as  the  right  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications,  and  if 
all  the  children  of  the  community  were  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  schools  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  I  think  that 
the  work  of  training  up  the  whole  community  to  intelligence 
and  virtue  would  be  accomplished  as  completely  as  any  human 
end  can  be  obtained  by  human  means. — Kev,  Jacob  J&hott. 


Necessity  of  Moral  Education. — The  exaltation  of  talent, 
as  it  is  called,  above  religion  and  virtue,  is  the  curse  of  the  age. 
Educi^ion  i^  now  chiefly  a  stimulus  to  learning,  and  thus  men 
acquire  power,  unthaut  the  principles  mhich  alone  make  it  good. 
Talent  is  worshipped;  but  if  divorced  from  rectitude,  it  will 
prove  more. of  a  demon  tbab  a  god. — Ohmning. 


Duty  op  Parents. — That  parent  who  refuses  to  send  his 
children  to  the  school  established  and  opened  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, does  to  those  children  a  cruel  injustice,  and  commits  a 
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flagrant  wrong  upon  the  comnMUs^tj  and  the  State. — Q-ovemor 
Briggi. 


A  Strikino  Pioturb.— Were  we  to  visit  all  the  Primary 
Schools  of  the  commonwealth,  we  should  be  sure  to  find  nearly 
all  the  ministers,  lawyers,  physitnans,  judges,  legislators,  pro- 
fessors and  other  teachers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  ancf,  in 
short,  all  the  most  intelligent,  active  and  useful  men  of  the  next 
generation  in  these  schools.  We  cannot  now  point  them  out  by 
name.  We  cannot  tell  who  of  them  will  be  governors  and 
judges,  and  merchant  princes,  but  they  are  all  there. 

Tney  are  receiving  the  rudiments  of  their  education  under 
such  teachers  as  we  provide  for  them,  and  in  the  period  of  life 
when  the  most  lasting  impressions  are  made.  I  will  venture  to 
say,  more  is  done^  during-  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years ^  in  the 
hurnble  district  Si^ooUhousej  to  give  tone  and  shape  to  the  pop- 
ular mindy  than  in  all  the  years  that  follow. — President  Mum" 


An  Answer  to  those  who  Mttrmur  at  the  School  Tax. 
— For  the  support  of  our  State  Government  many  of  us  pay, 
in  the  course  of  years,  large  sums  of  taxation,  for  which  we 
personally  receive  little  benefit.  I  know  not  how  much  I  may 
nave  paia  during  the  last  thirty  years,  for  the  judiciary  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws ;  yet  I  have  never  availed  myself  of  the  Courts 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  personal  justice.  And  there  are  many 
citizens  who  never  had  a  case  in  Court,  and  perhaps  never  will 
have.  Yet  we  all  cheerfully  submit  to  ta]^ation  for  the  support 
of  the  Judiciary  Department,  because  the  public  good  is  sup- 
posed to  recjuire  it.  We  voluntarily  act  on  this  unselfish  and 
philanthropic  principle  in  all  our  religious  and  charitable  asso- 
ciations. We  buila  churches,  employ  and  pay  religious  teach- 
ers, and  support  religious  institutions,  not  for  our  own  personal 
benefit.  We  usually  fancy  we  can  be  devotional  and  religious 
in  our  own  quiet  way.  But  the  good  of  society  requires  expen- 
sive organizations  for  religious  purposes,  and  we  are  all  willing 
to  bear  our  part. 

These  principles  of  sacrifice  of  selfishnees — of  submission  to 
taxation  of  some  kind  for  the  public  good, — ^must  lie  at  tiie  foun- 
dation of  every  form  of  civilised  society  on  earth.  If  we  pro- 
scribe the  principle,  we  must  go  back  to  a  state  of  natural 
society — to  barbarism — to  savage  independence.  Our  people 
are  a  liberal,  a  generous,  a  magnanimous  people,  and  when  the 
general  interests  of  public  education  in  the  State  require  some 
sacrifice  from  the  more  successful  individuals  in  favor  of  the 
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poorer  families,  who  will  hesitate  to  act  the  part  which  honor 
and  magnanimity  re(||aire? — Hon.  W.  0.  Larrabee^  State  Si^ 
perintendent  of  Indiana. 

Arqumbnt  for  thb  Payment  op  School  Taxes. — Some 
persons  who  are  willing  to  pay  taxes  in  proportion  to  their  prop- 
erty, for  general  State  purposes,  object  to  any  species  of  taxa- 
tion for  edncational  purposes.  This  objection  is  founded  on  a 
radically  wrong  notion  of  the  relation  of  the  children,  and  the 
education  thereof,  to  the  State.  The  State,  within  Constitu- 
tional limits,  has  soyereign  power  over  the  property  within  its 
jurisdiction.  The  children  within  the  State  are,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  children  of  the  State.  The  State  taxes  her  property 
for  the  education  of  her  children,  not  for  the  personal  interest  of 
the  children,  nor  for  the  interest  of  their  parents,  but  for  her 
otBn  intere9t8  as  a  State.  This  is  the  American  idea,  and  who- 
ever cannot  become  reconciled  to  this  idea,  had  better  emigrate 
to  some  other  country. — Hon.  W.  (7.  Larrabee. 

A  Home  Thrust. — You  say  you  have  no  children  to  educate^ 
and  why  should  you  be  taxed  to  educate  the  children  of  your 
netghhora  f  So,  perhaps,  you  have  no  occasion  to  travel  over  a 
particular  country  road,  and  why  should  you  be  taxed  to  build 
it  ?  Tou  have  no  case  in  court,  why  then  should  you  be  taxed 
to  build  the  court  house,  or  pay  the  salary  of  the  Judge  ?  You 
have  no  criminals  of  your  own  family  to  try,  and  to  put  in  jail, 
why  then  should  yon  be  taxed  to  pay  the  exj^enses  of  trying 
criminals  raised  by  your  neighbors,  and  to  build  jails  tp  hold 
them? 

You  answer,  the  good  of  society  requires  court-houses  and 
courts.  So  does  the  good  of  society  require  school-houses  and 
schools.  You  say  that  the  good  of  society  requires  that  crim- 
inals should  be  tned  and  punished.  So  does  the  good  of  society 
require  children  to  be  educated.  The  criminal,  you  say,  is  not 
tried  and  punished  for  his  own  benefit,  or  the  benefit  of  his 
family,  so  much  as  for  the  protection  of  society.  So,  the  child 
is  not  educated  so  much  for  his  own  benefit,  or  the  benefit  of  his 
family,  as  for  the  protection  and  good  of  society. — Son.  W. 
O.  Larrabee. 


For  those  who  Object  to  the  School  Tax. — ^A  gentleman 
was  complaining  to  me  of  his  School  Tax.  He  said  ^^  he  had 
educated  his  own  children  at  his  oton  expense,  and  yet  he  was 
annually  paying  tax  to  educate  others."  I  told  him  he  was  in- 
directly comj^ensated  four-fold  for  all  his  expenditure.  He 
ridiculed  the  idea.  Said  I,  there  are  two  farms  of  one  hundred 
26  ^ 
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acres  each;  intrinsically  of  the  same  valti^.  One  is  located  in 
an  intelligent  and  virtuous  community,  the  other  in  Heathen- 
dom, or  where  ignorance  and  vice  prevail.  How  nfcch  more 
would  you  give,  per  acre,  for  the  former  than  the  latter  ?  "Ten 
dollars,"  said  he.  The  interest  on  one  thousand  dollars  is  sixty 
dollars  per  annum — ^your  school  tax  is  six  dollars.  Your  com- 
pensation is  ten-fold.  The  argument  was  conclusive. — J.  V. 
Gfib8on*8  Report. 

YoTJNG  Children  should  not  be  Confined. — It  would  be 
infinitely  better  and  wiser  to  employ  suitable  persons  to  super- 
intend the  exercises  and  amusements  of  children,  under  seven 
years  of  age,  in  the  fields,  orchards  and  meadows,  and  point  out 
to  them  the  richer  beauties  of  nature,  than  to  have  them  im- 
mured in  crowded  school-rooms,  in  a  state  of  inaction,  poring 
over  torn  books  and  primers,  conning  words  of  whose  meaning 
they  are  ignorant,  and  breathing  foul  air. — Dr.  Caldwell. 

Frequency  of  Recess. — A  law  of  the  muscular  system 
requires  that  relaxation  and  contraction  should  alternate,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  rest  should  follow  exercise.  In  accordance 
with  this  law,  it  is  easier  to  walk  than  to  stand;  and  in  standing, 
it  is  easier  to  change  from  one  foot  to  the  other  than  to  dtand 
still.  This  explains  why  small  children  after  sitting  awhile  in 
school  become  restless.  Proper  regard  for  this  organic  law 
reauires  that  the  smaller  children  be  allowed  a  recess  as  often, 
at  least,  as  once  an  hour;  and  that  all  be  allowed  and  encour- 
aged frequently  to  change  their  position. — Prof.  Mayhew. 

Effects  of  Bad  Ventilation  in  Schools, — Both  irrita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system  and  dullness  of  the  intellect  arc 
unquestionably  the  direct  and  necessary  result  of  a  want  of 
pure  air.  The  vital  energies  of  the  pupils  are  thus  prostratecl, 
and  they  become  not  only  restless  and  indisposed  to  study^  but 
absolutely  incapable  of  studying.  Their  minds  hence  wander, 
and  they  unavoidably  seek  relief  in  mischievous  and  disorderly 
conduct.  This  doubly  provokes  the  already  exasperated 
teacher,  who  can  hardly  look  with  complaisance  upon 
^ood  behaviour,  and  who,  from  a  like  cause,  is  in  the  same 
irritable  condition,  of  both  body  and  mind,  with  themselves. 
He,  too,  must  needs  give  vent  to  his  irrascible  feelings  somehow. 
And  what  is  more  natural,  under  such  circumstances,  than  to 
resort  to  the  use  of  the  ferule,  the  rod  and  the  strap  ? — Prof. 
Mayhew. 
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Value  of  Vooal  Music  in  Schools. — ^I  here  introduce 
a  fact  whicb  has  been  suggested  to  me  bv  mj  profession^  and 
that  is,  that  the  exercise  of  the  organs  of  the  breast,  by  singing, 
contributes  very  much  to  defend  them  from  those  diseases  to 
which  the  climate  and  other  causes  expose  them.  The  Germans 
are  seldom  afflicted  with  consumption,  nor  haye  I  ever  known 
but  one  instance  of  spitting  blooa  amons  them.  2%t>,  Ibelievey 
is  in  part  occasioned  hy  the  strength  which  their  lungs  acquire 
by  exercising  them  frequently  in  vocal  musicj  for  this  constitutes 
on  essential  branch  of  their  education. — Dr.  Mush. 


Evils  op  Badly  Constructed  School  Furniture. — 
There  is  a  radical  defect  in  the  seats  of  our  school-rooms. 
Malformation  of  the  bones,  narrow  chests^  coughs,  ending  in 
consumption,  and  death  in  middle  life,  besides  a  multitude  of 
minor  ills,  have  their  origin  in  the  school-room.  To  the  badly 
constructed  seats  and  writing  desks,  are  we  to  look,  in  some 
measure,  for  the  cause  of  so  many  distortions  of  the  bones, 
spinal  diseases  and  chronic  affections,  now  so  prevalent  through- 
out the  country. — Dr.  J.  V.  O.  Smith. 


Act  Upon  It. — High  and  narrow  seats  arenot  only  extremely 
uncomfortable  for  the  young  scholar^  tending  constantly  to  make 
him  restless  and  noisy,  disturbing  his  temper  and  preventing  his 
attention  to  his  books,  but  they  have  a  direct  tendency  to  pro- 
duce deformity  of  his  limbs.  Seats  without  backs  have  an 
equally  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  spinal  column.  If  no 
rest  is  afforded  the  backs  of  the  children  while  seated,  they 
almost  necessarily  assune  a  bent  and  crooked  position.  Such  a 
position,often  assumed  and  long  continued,  tenas  to  that  deformity 
which  has  become  entremely  common  among  children  of  modem 
times,  and  leads  to  diseases  of  the  spine  in  innumerable  instances, 
especially  with  delicate  female  children. — Dr.  Woodward. 


On  Imparting  Collateral  Knowledge. — We  cannot  re- 
mind teachers  too  often  of  the  signal  benefits  they  may  confer 
upon  their  pupils,  by  communicating  collateral  knowledge  ta 
them; — ^that  is,  such  knowledge  as  is  directly  connected  with 
the  subject  of  their  lessons,  thoush  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  a 
text-book.  This  practice  shouldoe  commenced  with  a  child  the 
first  day  he  enters  the  school  room,  and  should  never  be  discon- 
tinued until  the  day  when,  for  the  last  time,  he  leaves  it. 

The  whole  business  of  the  school  room,  from  morning  till 
night,  should,  in  this  way,  be  made  attractive  and  profitable. 
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Children  do  love  information  which  is  adapted  to  their  capaci- 
tiesy  and  they  will  desire  to  go  where  it  can  be  founds  as  natu- 
rally as  bees  to  flowers.  An  absurd  objection  is  sometimes 
ur^ed  against  such  a  course;  namely,  that  it  will  only  amuse 
children,  turn  what  should  be  toil  into  pastime,  and  create  a 
disrelish  for  close,  pains-taking,  solitary  application.     This  ob- 

i'ection  is  theoretic,  merely.  It  is  neyer  made  by  those  who 
laye  tried  the  experiment.  It  is  urged  only  by  such  as  are  too 
isnorant  or  too  indolent  to  make  the  necessary  preparation, 
^ot  only  reason,  but  experience,  proves  that  it  is  the  best  pos- 
sible means  of  kindling  a  desire  for  knowledge  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  young;  and  when  tnis  desire  is  once  kindled,  the  teacher 
has  only  to  direct  the  car  instead  of  dragging  it. — Horace 
Mann. 


The  Teacher's  Mission. — ^Do  not  undervalue  the  import- 
ance of  your  mission.  Although  the  career  of  a  primary  teach- 
er is  without  eclat — although  his  cares  are  confined  to,  and  his 
days  spent  in,  the  narrow  circle  of  a  country  parish— his  labors 
interest  society  at  large,  and  his  profession  participates  in  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  a  great  public  duty.  It  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  a  parish  only,  nor  for  the  mere  local  interests,  that 
the  law  wilU  that  every  native  of  France  shall  acquire  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  social  and  civilized  life,  without  which 
human  intelligence  sinks  into  stupidity,  and  often  into  brutality. 
It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  State  also,  and  for  the  interests  of  the 
public  at  larse.  It  is  because  liberty  can  never  be  certain  and 
complete,  umess  among  a  people  sumciently  enlightened  to  listen 
on  every  emergencjr  to  the  voice  of  reason. 

Universal  eaucation  is  henceforth  one  of  the  guarantees  of 
liberty,  and  social  stability.  As  every  principle  in  our  Govern- 
ment IS  founded  on  justice  and  reason,  to  diffuse  education 
among  the  people,  to  develope  their  understandings,  and  en- 
lighten their  minds,  is  to  strengthen  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  secure  its  stability.  Be  penetrated,  then,  with  the 
importance  of  your  mission.  Let  its  utility  be  ever  present  to 
your  mind  in  the  discharge  of  the  difficult  duties  which  it  im- 
poses on  you. — M.  Ouizoty  long  Minister  of  Pvblie  Instruc- 
tion in  France. 


Value  of  Education. —  Edu^sation  makes  the  man;  that 
alone  is  the  parent  of  every  virtue;  it  is  the  most  sacred,  the 
most  useful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  neglected  thing  in 
every  country. — M(mtesqwieu. 
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No  Freedom  without  Intelliqbnob.— If  a  nation  expecte 
to  be  ignorant  and  free  in  a  state  of  ciyilization,  it  expects  what 
never  was,  and  never  will  be.  The  functionaries  of  every  gov- 
ernment have  propensities  to  command  at  will  the  liberty  and 
property  of  their  constituents.  There  is  no  safe  deposit  for 
these  but  with  the  people  themselves;  nor  can  they  be  safe  with 
them,  without  information.  Where  the  press  is  &ee,  and  every 
man  is  able  to  read  and  write,  all  is  safe. 

The  object  of  the  establishment  of  common  schools,  is  to 
bring  into  action  that  mass  of  talent  which  lies  buried  in  pover- 
ty in  every  country,  for  want  of  the  means  of  development,  and 
thus  give  activity  to  a  mass  of  mind  which,  in  proportion  to  the 
popubtion,  shall  be  double  or  treble  of  what  it  is  in  most  coun- 
tries.— JefferBon* 


Fbee  Education  the  Safety  of  our  Country. — ^I  have  no 
conception  of  any  manner  in  which  the  popular  republican  insti- 
tutions under  which  we  live  could  possioly  be  preserved,  if 
early  education  were  not  freely  fumisned  to  all  by  public  law, 
in  such  forms  that  all  shall  gladly  avail  themselves  of  it. — 
WebBter. 


Necessity  op  Public  Education. — If  I  am  elected  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  I  will  give  all,  and  do  all,  for  the  agriculture  of 
the  State,  uiat  we  mav  make  a  spear  of  grass  to  grow  where 
none  grew  before.  There  is  something  more  important  than 
this — one  that  embraces  every  thing,  covers  all,  bounds  all, 
promotes  all,  saves  all.  It  is  that  which  reaches  the  invier  man 
of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  that  which  is  all  in  all  to  the  peo- 
ple of  a  republican  country.  I  mean  public  education.  If 
there  be  any  stingy  old  man  in  this  assemblage,  who  values  his 
dollars  and  cents  better  than  women  and  chUdren,  let  me  tell 
him,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  be  taxed  to  sustain  public  education, 
to  use  every  exertion  to  defeat  me;  for  I  tell  him  I  want  a  full 
and  thorough  system  of  instruction  to  all  and  for  all  classes. 

Tou  tell  me  of  the  equality  of  the  people — that  every  man  is 
created  equal — ^when  the  poor  man  has  to  compete  with  the  rich, 
and,  instead  of  providing  food  for  the  mind,  cold  necessity  de- 
mands he  should  obtain  food  for  the  mouth.  The  only  true 
Democracy  is  that  which  will  reach  down  to  the  lowly  and  low- 
est in  the  distribution  of  its  benefits  of  learning.  Does  the 
owner  of  property  complain  to  me,  that  the  property  he  has 
acquired  should  not  be  taken  for  education  ?  Why,  what  better 
guard  can  he  have  for  his  property  than  the  virtue  which 
springs  firom  intelligence  ?    He  says  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
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the  poor  man's  child,  and  he  should  be  let  alone.  Does  he  not 
know  that  his  property  may,  all  of  it,  some  day,  come  before  a 
jury  of  his  countrymen,  in  which  shall  be'this  very  child  ?  And 
then  is  it  not  worth  all  the  value  of  his  property  to  have  this 
child  educated,  and  be  able  to  decide  projperly  and  understand- 
ingly  as  a  juror  ?  Does  he  know  that  this  jury  may  be  called 
upon  to  say  whether  his  will  was  his  will,  or  whether  he  died 
sane  or  a  n>ol  ?  Does  he  know  that  ignorance  abases  mankind, 
and  leaves  them  base  and  dependent  ?  Would  he  not  have  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people  intelligent  choosers  of  what  was  best 
for  the  State?  Are  you  not  an  elective  people,  and  have  not 
all  to  decide  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State  7  How  can  you 
do  this,  unless  you  provide  food  for  the  intellect  ? — Son.  Henry 
A.  Wisej  speech  at  jPetersburghy  Va.^  Jan.  10, 1856, 


Infuence  of  Education. — ^I  think  with  you,  that  nothing  is 
of  more  importance  for  the  public  weal,  than  to  form  and  train 
up  youth  in  wisdom  and  virtue.  Wise  and  good  men  are,  in 
my  opinion,  the  strength  of  a  State;  much  more  so  than  riches 
or  arms,  which,  under  the  management  of  ignorance  and  wick- 
edness, often  draw  on  destruction,  instead  of  providing  for  the 
safety  of  the  people.  And  though  the  culture  bestowed  on 
many  should  be  successful  only  with  a  few^  yet  the  influence  of 
those  few,  and  the  service  in  their  power,  may  be  very  ffreat. 
Even  a  single  woman,  that  was  wise,  b^  her  wisdom  saved  the 
city.  I  think  also,  that  general  virtue  is  more  probably  to  be 
expected  and  obtained  from  the  education  of  youth,  than  from 
the  exhortation  of  adult  persons;  bad  habits  and  vices  of  the 
mind  being,  like  diseases  of  the  body,  more  easily  prevented 
than  cured. — Dr.  Franklin. 


Transmission  of  Knowledge. — ^In  thirty  years,  all  now  in 
active  life  will  be  gone  or  retired  from  the  scene,  and  a  new  gen- 
eration will  have  succeeded.  This  mighty  process  does  not 
take  place  at  once,  either  throughout  the  worla  or  in  any^  part  of 
it;  but  it  is  constantly  going  on, — silently,  effectually,  inevita- 
bly; and  all  the  knowledge,  art,  and  refinement,  now  in  exis- 
tence, must  be  either  acquired  by  those  who  are  coming  on  the 
stage,  or  perish  with  those  who  are  going  off",  and  be  Tost  for- 
ever. There  is  no  way  by  which  knowledge  can  be  handed  down, 
but  bjf  being  learned  over  again;  and  of  all  the  science,  art,  and 
skill  in  the  world,  so  much  only  will  survive,  when  those  who 
possess  it  are  gone,  as  shall  be  acquired  by  the  succeeding  gen- 
eration. 

The  rising  generation  is  now  called  upon  to  take  up  this  mighty 
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weigM;  to  carry  it  along  a  little  way;  and  then  hand  it  oyer,  in 
turn,  to  their  successors. 

The  minds  which,  in  their  maturity,  are  to  be  the  deposito- 
ries of  all  this  knowledge,  are  coming  into  existence,  every  day 
and  every  hour,  in  every  rank  and  station  of  life;  all  equally 
endowed  with  faculties;  all,  at  the  commencement,  equally  des- 
titute of  ideas;  all  starting  with  the  imorance  and  helplessness 
of  nature;  all  invited  to  run  the  noble  race  of  improvement. 
In  the  cradle  there  is  as  little  distinction  of  persons  as  in  the 
grave. — JEdward  HveretL 

The  Duty  op  Government  to  Peovidb  Education. — It  is 
the  undoubted  right,  and  the  bounden  duty  of  Government,  to 
provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  youth.  That  which  is  else- 
where left  to  chance  or  to  charity,  we  secure  by  law.  For  the 
purpose  of  public  instruction,  we  hold  every  man  subject  to  tax- 
ation in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  we  look  not  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  he  himself  have,  or  have  not,  children  to  be  bene- 
fitted by  the  education  for  which  he  pays.  We  regard  it  as  a 
wise  and  liberal  system  of  police,  by  which  property,  and  life, 
and  the  peace  of  society  are  securea.  We  seek  to  prevent  in 
some  measure  the  extension  of  the  penal  code,  by  inspirine  a  ' 
salutary  and  conservative  principle  of  virtue,  and  of  knowledge, 
in  an  early  age.  We  strive  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability, 
and  a  sense  of  character,  by  enlarging  the  capacity  and  increas- 
ing the  sphere  of  intellectual  eiyoyment.  By  general  instruc- 
tion, we  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  to  purify  the  whole  moral  at- 
mosphere; to  keep  good  sentiments  uppermost,  and  to  turn  the 
strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion^  as  well  as  the  censures  of 
the  law  and  the  denunciations  of  religion,  against  immorality  and 
crime.  We  hope  for  a  security  beyond  the  law,  and  above  the 
law,  in  the  prevalence  of  an  enlightened  and  well  principled 
moral  sentiment. — Daniel  Webster. 


Education  ouk  National  Safety.— Education,  to  accom- 
plish the  ends  of  good  government,  should  be  universally  dif- 
fused. Open  the  doors  of  the  school-house  to  all  the  children 
in  the  land.  Let  no  man  have  the  excuse  of  poverty  for  not  ed- 
ucating his  own  offspring.  Place  the  means  of  education  within 
his  reach,  and  if  they  remain  in  ignorance,  be  it  his  own  re- 
proach«  If  one  object  of  the  expenditure  of  your  revenue  be 
protection  against  crime,  you  could  not  devise  a  better  or  cheaper 
means  of  obtaining  it.  Other  nations  spend  their  money  in 
providing  means  for  its  detection  and  punishment,  but  it  is  the 

$rinciple  of  our  government  to  provide  for  its  never  occurring. 
!he  one  acts  by  eoerdony  the  other  hj prevention.     On  the  dif- 
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fusion  of  education  amon^  the  people  rest  the  preservation  and 
perpetuation  of  our  free  institutions.  I  apprenend  no  danger 
to  our  country  from  a  foreign  foe.  The  prospect  of  a  war  with 
any  powerful  nation  is  too  remote  to  be  a  matter  of  calculation. 
Besides,  there  is  no  nation  on  earth  powerful  enough  to  accom- 
plish our  overthrow.  Our  destruction,  should  it  come  at  all, 
will  be  from  another  quarter.  From  the  inattention  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  concerns  of  their  government,  from  their  carelessness 
and  negligence,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  apprehend  some  dan- 
ger. I  fear  that  they  may  place  too  implicit  confidence  in  their 
public  servants,  and  fail  properly  to  scrutinize  their  conduct; 
that  in  this  way  they  may  be  the  dupes  of  designing  men,  and 
become  the  instruments  of  their  own  undoing.  Mf^e  them  in- 
telligent, and  they  will  be  vigilant;  give  them  the  means  of  de- 
tecting the  wrong,  and  they  will  apply  the  remedy. — Waster. 


What  Compbisbs  Education. — ^I  have  already  expressed  the 
opinion,  which  all  allow  to  be  correct,  that  our  security  for  the 
duration  of  the  free  institutions  which  bless  our  country,   de- 

1>ends  upon  the  habito  of  virtue  and  the  prevalence  of  know- 
edge  and  of  education.  The  attainment  ot  knowledge  does  not 
comprise  all  which  is  contained  in  the  larger  term  of  education. 
The  feelings  are  to  be  disciplined;  the  passions  are  to  be  re- 
strained; true  and  worthy  motived  are  to  be  inspired;  a  pro- 
found religious  feeling  is  to  be  instilled,  and  pure  morality  in- 
culcated, under  all  circumstances.  All  this  is  comprised  in  ed- 
ucation.— Webster. 


Sblp-Educatbd  Mew  and  Books. — To  the  poor,  ignorant 
man,  I  say,  let  no  man  tell  you  that  ^^  a  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing."  The  least  of  it  is  not  half  so  dangerous  as 
that  ignorance  which  cannot  read  and  write.  If  Patrick  Henry 
once  said — ''Natural  parts  are  better  than  all  the  learning  in 
the  world" — don't  believe  it,  though  he  said  it.  What  would  he 
not  have  been,  had  he  possessed  only  half  the  learning  of  the 
world?  Of  what  would  the  power  of  his  "  natural  parts'^  have 
stopped  short  in  human  greatness,  in  human  eloquence,  if  he 
haa  Deen  possessed  of  the  purchase  of  the  lever  of  learning? 
The  self-made  man  may  boast — I  love  to  admire  him  rising  by 
the  lone  power  of  his  genius;  but  I  despise  his  self-sufficiency, 
when  he  Doasts  against  ''the  books.^^  Not  once  in  an  age  does 
it  happen  that  one  self-made  man  stamps  the  age  with  his  genius. 
But  at  last,  how  can  any  man  be  said  to  be  self-made  ?  Those 
who  claim  to  be  self-made,  are  so  made  by  the  booJcs^  if  not  by 
the  schoolmaster.     Tell  me  the  knowledge  that  any  one  of  you 
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allhas,  ifbich  waa  not  derivedy  directly  or  remotely,  from  the 
books?  None, — ^there  is  none  in  law,  none  in  medicine,  none  in 
agriculture,  none  in  meohanio  arts,  not  traceable  to  the  books, 
^d,  my  fiiends,  if  you  wonld  only  yourselves  go  to  the  books, 
they  would  inform  you  much  better  than  you  are  now  instructed, 
by  tradition,  or  second-hand  informers.  Look  for  yourselves, 
learn  for  yourselves — ^to  the  books!  to  the  books!  and  be  self- 
made  yourselves,  if  you  will.  But  the  schoolmaster  must 
teach  you  how  to  read  and  tcrite.  Remember  that  the  books 
are  sealed  to  those  who  cannot  read  and  write.  I  will  not  des- 
cant upon  the  j)auperism  and  the  crime  which  ^^  a  little  learn- 
ing" would  diminish.  No;  there  is  a  much  more  interesting 
class  than  that  of  inmates  of  poor-houses  and  of  jails  to  be  dis- 
cussed. I  mean,  one  of  the  best  classes  of  men  on  God's  earth 
— a  class  with  whom  ^^  the  gods"  are  said  to  take  part  in  their 
stru^les  through  life — ^that  class  of  good  men,  who,  notwith- 
standing they  were  never  taught,  are  so  endowed  by  nature  with 
noble  instincts  as  to  perform  their  whole  duty  worthy  of  them- 
selves, worthy  of  the  State,  and  worthy  of  their  eternal  destiny. 
Men  whom  ignorance  does  not  debase;  whom  it  does  not  ener- 
vate or  make  to  despair;  men  who  work  in  the  world  against  all 
odds  of  ignorance,  and  win  a  crown  of  earthly  honor  and  eternal 
glory.  1  know  who  tiiey  are — ^I  know  every  one  of  them  in  my 
old  district  by  name.  I  would  have  a  word  with  them.  They 
are  the  goody  Aard-workinffy  honest  dass  of  men,  who,  notwith- 
standing they  cannot  read  and  write,  can  ^^  make  their  marks^* 
in  the  world.    May  Ood  bless  them ! 

I  know  an  ased  man — small  in  stature — ^his  head  is  silvered 
over  with  the  white  frost  of  years — ^with  a  lively  joyous  face,  and  a 
twinkling  blue  eye  that  needs  no  glass  for  ito  keen  vision — an 
honest  heart,  and  a  hand  as  hard  as  axe-helve  and  plough-handle 
would  have  it — ^who  does  ^'  not  know  a  letter  in  the  book,"  and 
who  yet  is  rich  in  the  stores  of  practical  wisdom  and  of  real 
wealth.  Some  one  near  GuiHbra,  in  Accomack,  can  guess  who 
I  mean.  I  would  have  a  word  with  that  good  old  friend  of  mine. 
I  speak  to  his  noble  example — ^I  speak  to  him  because  I  love  him, 
ana  he  belongs  to  a  class  by  whom  I  wish  to  be  heard — I 
speak  to  him  for  his  class.  Listen  to  me,  good  old  man.  I 
see  you  smile  and  swear  you  are  not  old.  Well,  that  is  exactly 
like  you,  but  I  am  serious.  You  are  great  in  my  eye.  You 
cannot  read  and  write— ^ou  will  have  to  get  some  one  to  read 
what  I  write  to  you  and  all  like  vou — ^but  you  have,  without 
learning,  achieved  a  conquest  in  me.  You  began  a  neglected, 
peimyless,  friendless  boy — ^yon  have  worked,  honestly  worked, 
at  hard  labor,  until  your  hand  is  as  hard  as  your  heurt  is  soft 
and  tender.     ^'  Scorn  cannot  point  her  slow-moving  finger"  at 
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you.  There  is  no  blot  on  your  name.  You  have  dug  the  earth 
for  your  bread,  and  lived  literally  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow. 
You  have  lived  honestly;  you  have  paid  yeur  debts  with  the 
oash  down;  you  owe  no  man  anything  but  good  will;  your  in- 
dustry has  been  untiring;  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  sturdy 
blows  have  you  struck  with  a  freeman's  "  right  good  will"  for 
the  "glorious  privilege  of  being  independent."  Every  way  by 
which  you  have  won  "geer"  is  justified  by  honor.  You  have 
oppressed  no  man,  you  have  been  just  to  every  man,  and  have 
never  robbed  the  poor,  or  the  widow,  or  the  orphan.  You  are 
a  happy  old  man — ^there  is  jollity  in  your  very  eye,  and  temper- 
ate nabits  have  made  you  healthfufiy  buoyant  and  cheerful. 
God  has  pven  you  children  and  grandchildren,  and  vour  sons 
and  daughters  are  like  a  thick  forest  around  you.  The  kind, 
hospitable  partner  of  your  bosom  and  of  your  journey  through 
life,  still  abides  with  you  on  earth;  and  you  have  hid  up  plenty! 
plenty!  and  hmepeaee  with  it  for  your  good  old  age.  This  is  a 
mastery,  this  is  a  self-made  man.  Now,  tell  me,  good  and  great 
old  man,  what  would  you  not  have  been,  had  you  held  in  jy^our 

Eup  the  lever  of  knowledge?  Ah!  you  know  what  it  is  to 
ve  a  hand-spike  at  a  log-rolling  or  a  nouse-raising.  You  know 
what  a  ^^piircha$e*^  of  power  is.-  Knowledge,  learning,  is  all 
that,  and  more.  How  many  blind  licks  it  would  have  saved  vou? 
How  many  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  more  than  you  have 
now  in  your  old  "blue  chest,"  you  would  have  had,  could  you 
have  seen  by  "learning's  light  the  dark  ways  of  nature?  Do 
you  know  that  learning  made  your  axe-helve,  your  plough-handle 
— tibat  it  applies  in  the  most  proper  way  that  very  hand-snike — 
youroz-cham — ^that  it  prepares  the  very  best  manure — that  it 
can  beat  you  all  hollow  in  applying  it  to  the  soil — that  it  knows 
more  than  you  do  all  about  the  soil  of  every  field  you  plough, 
and  can  tell  you  of  every  plant  which  grows  on  it,  and  the  food 
it  craves.  Did  you  know  that  learning  saves  labor — sells  your 
grain,  fixes  the  price,  and  carries  it  away  for  you.  Ah!  you 
shake  your  head,  and  say, — ^**  Well,  I  would  not  give  my  poor  weak 
^cperience  for  aU  your  book-learning!"  Do  you  say  iSiat? 
Well,  if  that  be  so,  if  you  know  something  which  the  books 
don't  teach,  I  am  the  more  urgent  still — you  must  write  it  down 
for  the  rest  of  the  world — ^for  your  own  posterity — turite  it, 
record  it,  you  are  bound  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  some  poor  fel- 
low who  is  to  come  after  you  in  your  way  of  life,  and  wno  hasn't 
your  experience.  But  you  oan*t  write.  Pity!  pity!  You 
Know  s^nething,  then,  whichyou  can't  communicate  to  more  than 
the  few  who  hmr  the  sound  of  your  voice.  Learning  would 
enable  you  to  do  that  much  at  least.  Suppose  you  go  and  get 
some  one  else  to  write  it  down  for  you,  your  experience  in  emtt^ 
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vating  eoruy  potatoes.  You  told  me  tobacco  is  a  valuable  medi- 
cine for  horses  onoe.  Write  it.  I  sav,  and  hare  it  printed,  and 
bind  it,  and  what  then  does  it  become  but  book-learning! 
Book-learning  to  be  dispensed  by  somebody  else,  perhaps,  in  the 

f^resent  or  coming  veneration;  and  what  is  poor  despisea  '^  book- 
earning,"  at  last,  out  somebody's  discoverffy  someoody's  eape- 
rience  of  nature's  laws  or  nature's  truths?  Don't  despise  it,  my 
friend;  but  go  to  that  old,  long-used,  well-wom  leathern  bas,  or 
^^stocking-leg"  purse  in  that  same  old  blue  chest,  and  take  from 
it  twelve,  just  twelve  of  those  hard  dollars  for  which  you  have 
worked  so  honestly  and  so  hard,  for  each  and  every  child  and 
grandchild  you  have^ut  it  in  his  satchel  and  send  him  to  school. 
— Hon,  Eenry  A.  mse.  Address  to  his  Constituents, 
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SCHOOL  LIBRARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Gircular). 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  Oct.  28th,  1858. 

Dear  Sir: — ^I  design  to  urge  apon  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State,  at  its  approachii^  session,  the  adoption 
of  a  State  system  of  supplying  each  Town  in  Wisconsin  with 
a  School  Library,  the  books  to  be  selected  with  ^eat  care  by 
competent  persons,  and  to  be  annually  replenished  by  permanent 
State  provision  for  that  purpose. 

I  may  state  as  the  result  of  ten  years'  experience  of  our 

S resent  district  library  s;^stem,  that  only  about  one^third  of  the 
istricts  have  any  libraries  at  all,  and  those  generally  so  small 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name, — averaging  less  than  19  vol- 
umes each, — and  hence  utterly  fail  to  fiilfill  the  great  mission  of 
School  Libraries.  That  what  few  books  are  thus  collected,  are 
procured  at  hi^h  prices  of  book  peddlers,  and  but  too  generally 
relate  to  Banditti  and  RoiberSy  the  Pirate^ %  Own  Sook^  and 
other  trashjr  and  injurious  works,  which  could  onlv  incite  in  the 
minds  of  children  a  desire  themselves  to  become  desperadoes. 

If  we  continue  the  District  Library  plan  in  our  State  as  it 
now  is,  and  continue  to  leave  the  districts  to  procure  a  Library 
or  not,  as  they  may  elect,  so  long  will  the  Library  system  of 
Wisconsin,  it  seems  to  me,  prove  a  failure;  but  if  we  can  have 
the  Town  Library  plan  adopted,  as  it  is  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan,  have  the  State  provide  the  Libraries  for  each  town 
according  to  some  just  plan  of  distribution,  carefully  selecting 
books  suitable  to  meet  tne  tastes  and  wants  of  all  classes  of 
community,  replenished  annually  so  as  to  keep  each  collection 
fresh  and  attractive,  we  should  then  have  in  each  Library  sev- 
eral times  the  number  and  variety  of  books  that  any  district 
plan  could  ever  possess.  The  same  amount  of  money  now  ex- 
pended on  the  district  plan  would,  by  a  judicious  State  system, 
purchase  from  one-third  to  one-half  more  volumes,  beside  secu- 
ring a  vastly  better  selection,  and  having  the  advantage  of  a 
uniform  and  far  more  permanent  style  of  binding.  According 
to  the  present  district  plan  we  have  small  and  almost  worthless 
Libraries;  by  the  Township  system,  we  should  have  large, 
attractive  and  invaluable  collections;  and  instead  of  only  about 
one-third  of  the  State,  as  is  now  the  case,  having  a  few  ill- 
chosen  volumes,  every  town  in  Wisconfiin  wouldjTby  the  new 
system,  have  its  solid  Library  of  the  choicest  works  to  gladden 
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the  young  minds  of  our  two  hundred  and  sizt j*four  thousand 
children,  and  furnish  mental  food  for  our  other  three-quarters 
of  a  million  of  people. 

If  the  citizens  of  the  town  should  deem  proper,  they  could 
sub-diride  their  Town  Library  into  two  or  three  sections,  and 
have  them  placed  in  as  many  convenient  localities  for  six 
months  or  a  ^ear,  and  then  interchange  these  sections  with  the 
other  localities;  and  so  in  due  time,  the  several  sections  or  sub- 
divisions of  the  Library  would  be  placed  within  the  convenient 
reach  of  every  part  of  the  town,  thus  subserving  nearly  every 
facility  of  the  District  Library,  with  the  most  decided  super- 
added advantages. 

I  would  esteem  it  a  great  personal  kindness,  and  a  real  ser- 
vice to  the  whole  people  of  Wisconsin,  if  you  would  famish  me, 
at  your  earliest  convenience,  your  views  of  this  plan,  even  if  but 
briefly  expressed. 

Very  respectfully, 

LYMAN  C.  DRAPER, 
State  Sup^t.  of  PMio  Instruction. 


From  Hon.  Henby  Barnabp. 

Mr.  Barnard  kindly  promised  a  letter  on  the  Town  School 
Library  plan,  but  an  unusual  pressure  of  labors  has  prevented 
its  preparation.  In  conversation  with  him  on  this  subject,  he 
expressed  his  decided  preference  for  Township  over  District 
Lioraries,  and  that  the  state  should  purchase  and  distribute  the 
books.  And  in  his  address  before  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, at  Madison,  October  7th,  18B8,  he  strongly  reconmiended 
the  Indiana  School  Library  system — the  levins  features  of 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  the  Township  cnaracteristic, 
and  the  State  selecting  and  supplying  the  books. 

From  Hon.  Horace  Makn,  long  the  well-known  and  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Ever  sinae  the  reception  of  your  Circular,  dated  October  28, 
I  have  diligently  souj^t  to  find  a  leisure  haJf  hour  to  comply 
with  your  reauest — ^tor,  I  think,  few  can  be  more  important; 
but  such  a  half  hour  I  have  not  found,  and  could  not  make  it. 
My  health  is  breaking  down  under  my  labors,  and  I  write  this 
line  now  only  because  I  hold  jour  plan  for  School  Libraries  for 
Wisconsin,  to  be  worth  many  times  more  than  my  life. 

As  to  the  value  of  Libraries,  what  need  for  me  to  say  any 
thing,  when  everybody  knows  that  they  bear  the  same  relation 
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•to  the  inindy  lAxaJb  food  does  to  the  body.  But  as  children  at  an 
earl^  age  cannot  always  distinguish  between  nutritious  and 
noxious  foody  between  that  which  is  healthful  and  that  which  is 
poisonous;  so  in  the  early  hunger  for  knowledge,  there  is  dangef' 
that  an  undirected  appetite,  and  certainty  that  a  depraved  one, 
will  lon^  for  books,  more  fatal  to  the  soul  than  helleoore  to  the 
body,  if  we  cultivate  as  many  poisonous  weeds  in  our  gardens, 
as  we  do  wholesome  ones,  would  any  mother  suffer  her  little 
child  to  run  at  large  in  it,  and  pluck  and  eai;  what  it  might 
fancy?  Why  then  should  the  State — the  nursing-mother  of 
its  children — ^give  them  access  to  all  and  any  books  which  the 
market  may  afford,  when  we  know,  that  the  literature  of  the 
present  age  abounds  with  the  most  baneful  and  pernicious  works 
— with  works  which  do  worse  than  to  destroy  the  moral  life,  for 
they  substitute  a  depraved  life  in  its  stead. 

if  over  all  vour  fertile  and  beautiful  State,  you  would  not 
sow  Canada  thistles  instead  of  wheat  and  com,  then  beware  that 
over  the  more  precious  moral  domains  of  your  youthful  mind, 
you  do  not  sow  bad,  ruinous,  destructive  ideas  and  sentiments 
mstead  of  good  ones. 

From  Hon.  Ira  Mayhbw,   author  of  the  work  on    Universal 

Education^  and   Superintendent  of   Public  Instruction  of 

Michigan. 

Tour  Circular  of  ^  the  28th  of  October  has  been  received, 
and  I  fully  concur  with  the  views  therein  expressed. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  Library  system  of 
our  State,  from  that  stated  in  the  pamphlet  edition  of  the  School 
Law  of  1848. 


From  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  now  President  of  Brown  University, 
and  formerly  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
Massachusetts. 

Your  plan  of  having  Town,  instead  of  district  Libraries,  to 
be  duly  superintended  and  annually  replenished,  has  many 
things  to  recommend  it.  School  Libraries  have  often  proved  a 
failure,  for  the  want  of  regular  and  systematic  supervision,  and 
of  the  interest  awakened  by  new  books  and  unceasing  efforts. 


From  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Boutwell,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  of  Massachusetts. 

Your  communication  of  the  28th  of  October  last,  in  regard  to 
Town  Libraries,  is  before  me.  The  experience  of  Massachu* 
setts  IS  quite  limited.     A  few  years  since,  the  State  made  pro- 
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yision  for  the  estd^lishment  of  School  District  Libraries,  but 
they  have  not  been  maintained  generally.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  inferred  that  the  attempt  was  a  complete  failure.  The 
books  were  generally  read  bv  the  children,  and  often  by  th 
parents.  Gradually  these  libraries  have  disappeared.  Li  1858, 
the  Legislature  authorized  each  town  to  raise  money  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  public  library.  A  few  towns  only  have  acted 
in  the  matter.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  think  that  more 
will  soon  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  As  far  as 
known,  the  results  have  been  highly  favorable. 

In  Groton,  where  I  reside,  about  $800  have  been  expended, 
and  the  library  contains  nine  hundred  volumes.  In  the  year 
1857,  two  thousand  and  eight  hundred  volumes  were  taken  from 
the  library.  There  are,  probabljy^,  thirty  cities  and  towns  in 
Massachusetts,  in  which  public  libraries  are  established. 

From  Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall,  formerljr  Secretary  of  State 
and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  New  York. 

My  views  on  Common  School  Libraries  are  given  in  a  report 
on  that  subject,  which  I  made  in  1844,  at  the  request  of  Col. 
Samuel  Young,  then  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  this 
State;  and  you  will  find  this  paper  in  his  official  report  of  that 
year.  I  then  thought,  and  still  think,  such  Libraries  are  a  vital 
portion  of  any  system  of  popular  education  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  an  intelhgent  a^d  self  governing  people. 

My  official  investigations  and  experience  have  amply  satisfied 
me,  that  if  the  purchase  of  Libraries  is  made  optional  with  the 
districts — the  alternative  being  that  the  Library  money  may  be 
diverted  to  the  payment  of  teachers*  wages,  <fcc., — the  system 
will  prove  a  failure.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  better  method  of 
selecting  the  books  could  be  devised  than  having  it  done  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  districts.  On  the  whole,  I  should  be  much  in- 
clined to  favor  the  plan  proposed  in  jrour  communication.  If 
its  details  were  well  adjusted  and  carried  out,  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  would  not  succeed,  and  result  in  a  vast  saving  of  the 
public  money,  and  a  vast  improvement  of  the  character  of  the 
works  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  readers  of  the  Common  School 
Libraries. 


From  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  late  State  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  of  Connecticut,  and  now  City  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 
I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  circular 

respecting  the  system  of  School  Libraries  in  Wisconsin.      In 

reply,  I  Mve  to  say: 
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1.  That  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  free  School  Libraries  by  State  authority. 
Without  the  free  Library^  no  system  of  public  instruction  can 
be  considered  complete.  Some  of  my  views  respecting  the  im- 
portance of  this  element  in  a  system  of  public  schools,  are  con- 
tained in  the  report  which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  Connecticut  in  1855. 

2.  That  I  am  abstractly  in  favor  of  the  Town  plan  of  School 
LibrctrieSy  though  in  the  Report  referred  to,  I  proposed  the 
district  plan,  which  was  adopted,  because  in  that  State,  at  that 
time,  the  towns,  as  such,  haa  no  legal  connection  with  the  school 
sjrstem,  and  had  no  school  ofiBcers  to  manage  the  affairs  of  Town 
Libraries.  I  favored  the  district  svstem  then  from  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  circumstances,  and  a  jgood  district  system  was  adopted. 
1  heartily  approve  the  plan  of  Town  Libraries  contained  in  your 
Circular,  ana  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  one  which  will 
and  ought  to  prevail  wherever  free  schools  are  established. 


From  Hon.  Henry  C.  Hiceoe,  State  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Town  School  Library  proposed  in  your  Circular  of  Oct. 
28th,  I  regard  as  every  way  preferable  to  your  existing  district 
arrangement. 


Prom  Hon.  W.  C.  Labrabbe,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Lidiana. 

I  have  examined  carefully  your  plan  for  a  State  system  of 
supplying  each  Town  in  Wisconsin  with  a  School  Librarjr,  and 
I  highly  approve  of  it.  A  system  very  similar  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  several  years  in  this  State  with  very  gratifying 
results. 


From  Hon.  Caleb  Mills,  now  a  Professor  in  Wabash  College, 
and  formerly  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Indiana. 

I  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  your  young  and  growing  State 
incorporating  into  its  educational  code  the  Township  Library 
feature.  It  nas  worked  well  with  us,  and,  indeed,  we  have 
more  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  efficiency,  as  an  educational 
instrumentality,  than  of  any  other  feature  of  our  system.  The 
reasons  for  the  superiority  of  the  Township  over  the  District 
Library  are  too  obvious  to  escape  the  observation  of  any  one 
who  will  devote  to  the  subject  a  moment's  thought.     Had  the 
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facts  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  the  Township  Libraries  in 
this  State  been  properly  gathered  up,  the  year  succeeding  my 
retirement  from  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, we  should  hare  had  for  our  own  use,  and  that  of  others, 
the  elements  of  our  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Township  Library  feature.  I  have  some  isolated  facts  on  this 
point,  relative  to  the  experience  of  some  townships,  authorizing 
the  belief  that  the  Libraries  were  read  even  more  the  year  suc- 
ceeding the  one  reported  by  me  than  during  the  one  I  partially 
reported.  In  divers  instances,  the  number  of  volumes  ta^en 
out  in  one  vear,  was  from  one  hundred  to  six  hundred  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  in  the  Libraries. 

You  will  accept  these  hasty  lines  as  an  expression  of  my 
cordial  sympathy  with  you  in  your  present  enterprise. 


From  Hon.  N.  Bateman,  late  Princinal  of  the  Jacksonville 
Female  Academy,  and  now  State  Superintendent  elect  of 
Illinois. 

I  have  just  received  your  Circular  announcing  your  purpose 
to  urge  the  Town-plan  of  Libraries,  upon  the  notice  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  your  State,  instead  of  the  District  plan  heretoK^re 
adopted. 

The  objections  to  the  latter  plan  seem  to  me  unanswerable. 
It  has  worse  than  failed,  so  far  as  I  know,  wherever  it  has  been 
adopted.  I  say,  worse  than  failed,  because  while  it  has  not 
secured.the  object  intended,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
meagre  number  and  wretched  character  of  the  books,  not  only 
exerted  a  demoralizing  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  young, 
but  also  brought  the  whole  system  of  School  Libraries  into  ut- 
ter contempt. 

The  reasons  stated  in  the  Circular,  in  favor  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed, are,  I  think,  conclusive,  and  the  advantages  claimed 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  secured  by  its  adoption. 

Of  the  right  of  the  Legislature  of  a  State  to  make  such 
appropriations,  and  of  the  eminently  beneficent  and  salutary 
effect  of  such  legislation  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  inter- 
ests of  the  people  at  large,  and  especially  of  the  young,  there 
surely  can  be  no  doubt. 

Good  books  are  a  blessing  which  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
*  deprived  of — bad  books  are  a  curse.     I  repeat,  it  seems  to   me 
that  the  measure  you  suggest,  is  the  best  tnat  can  be  adopted  to 
secure  the  former  and  banish  the  latter. 

I  wish  you  all  success  in  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  this 
important  branch  of  your  public  duties. 
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The  duty  of  selecting  the  books  is  the  most  difficult  and 
delicate — one  that  cannot  be  so  performed  as  to  meet  the  views 
of  all.  But  many  methods  wfll  readily  suggest  themselves, 
which  are  as  free  from  objections^  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit. 


From  Hon.  Anson  Smyth,   State  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools  of  Ohio. 

In  reply  to  your  communication  and  enquiries,  I  have  to  say 
that  our  experience  in  Ohio  has  been  such  as  to  commend 
Totonshivj  rather  than  mb-district  Libraries.  Wherever  sub- 
district  Libraries  have  been  attempted,  thev  have  failed  to 
realize  the  expectations  of  their  friends;  the  books  in  each 
Library  have  been  so  few  as  to  become  objects  of  contempt,  and 
from  want  of  regard  and  care  they  have  very  generally  been 
scattered,  and  have  come  to  nought.     The   Township  plan  has 

5 roved  far  more  successful,  and,  for  the  future,  books  will  be 
istributed  only  to  Townships. 
In  regard  to  your  other  point  of  inquiry,  I  feel  some  delicacy. 
From  my  official  position  it  might  be  supposed  that  I    would 
favor  the  plan  of  having  books  for  our  Libraries   selected  and 

{mrchasedby  the  State  School  Commissioner,  rather  than  by 
ocal  school  officers.  Aside  from  all  personal  motives,  I  am 
decidedly  in  favor  of  this  plan.  The  books  will  be  selected 
with  more  care,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility;  and  they 
will  be  purchased  on  much  more  favorable  terms.  Much  more 
could  be  said  in  favor  of  this  plan,  but  for  obvious  reasons  I 
choose  to  be  excused  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Legislature  of  your  young  and 
vigorous  State  will  soon  enact  an  efficient  Library  law ;  and 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  all  our  North-Westem 
States  will  enjoy  the  advants^es  of  carefully  selected  and  wise- 
ly managed  Township  Libraries. 


From  Hon.  J.  8.  Adams,   Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  of  Vermont. 

I  am  now  so  pressed  with  work,  that  I  can  only  say,  that  I 
most  heartily  wish  you  "  God  speed**  in  your  plan  of  urging 
the  matter  of  Town  Libraries  upon  the  attention  of  your  Legis- 
lature. The  establishment  of  such  Libraries  in  every  town 
will  tend  to  occupy  the  minds  of  community,  give  them  a  taste 
for  books,  a  love  of  knowledge,  and  consequently  an  interest  in 
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the  schools;  and  this  active  interest  in  %chooU  is  eyerjirhere  the 
great  desideratum — for  in  its  wake  follow  benefits  innumerable. 


From  Hon.  David  N .  Camp,  late  Principal  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Normal  School,  and  now  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  of  Connecticut. 

The  Library  System  of  Connecticut  works  well.  The  books 
must  be  approved  by  the  School  Visitors,  who  are  generally 
men  of  intelligence  and  of  hieh  moral  and  christian  character. 
I  have  drawn  nearly  four  hundred  Library  orders,  in  a  year  and 
six  months.  Our  plan  has  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time, 
and  though  working  well,  unless  there  were  town  libraries  gen- 
erally established,  1  am  of  opinion  that,  for  matter  of  books  for 
general  reading,  the  town  plan  would  be  preferable. 

From  Hon.  Matubin  L.  Fishbb,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Listmction  of  Iowa. 

There  are  as  yet  but  few  School  Libraries  in  Iowa.  The 
act  for  the  Public  Instruction  of  Iowa,  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  contemplates  the  establishment  of  Town- 
ship  not  District  Libraries.  I  recommended  the  Township 
system,  for  the  reasons  you  well  express  in  your  Circular.  I 
am  happy  to  find  that  my  opinion  is  corroborated  by  your  judg- 
ment. 


From  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Randall,  long  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
now  City  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

I  have  perused,  with  great  pleasure,  your  Circular  of  the  28th 
ult.,  in  reference  to  the  ostabushment  of  Town  School  Libra- 
ries throughout  your  State,  and  cordiall]^  approve  the  substitu- 
tion of  this  system  for  that  of  District  Libraries.  In  our  State, 
the  latter  plan  has  been  in  existence  for  some  twenty  jears. 
And  although  great  good  has  undoubtedly  been  accompushed, 
hj  the  diffusion  of  comparatively  a  few  volumes  in  every  dis- 
trict, yet  it  is  manifest,  that  an  infinitely  greater  amount  of  benefit 
would  have  been  accomplished  by  the  consolidation  of  the  funds 
apportioned  to  the  several  districts  of  each  town,  and  the  purchase 
and  gradual  expansion  of  a  Town  Library,  centrally  located, 
and  easily  accessible  to  all.  These  views  I  have  repeatedly 
and  earnestly  ur^ed  upon  the  Legislature,  but  as  yet  without 
success.  I  consider  tne  funds  comparatively  frittered  away  up- 
on a  few  cheap  books  in  each  district,  as  little  better  than  wasted; 
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while  by  the  adoption  of  the  Township  plan,  large  and  valuable 
libraries  would  speedily  spring  up,  the  worth  of  which  would 
be  inappreciable  to  the  rising  generation,  and  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State  generally.  I  sincerely  trust  the  Legislature  of  Wis- 
consin will  adopt  your  enlightened  views  and  suggestions  in  this 
regard, — ^as  I  am  sure  ihej  could  do  no  act  of  ^eater  and  more 
lasting  importance  to  the  interest  of  Popular  Education,  than 
thus  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  every  individual  and  family,  a 
well  selected  collection  of  English  and  American  literature, 
keeping  pace  with  the  advancing  civilization  of  the  age,  and  the 
practical  wants  of  the  community. 


From  Hon.  Amos  Dban,  LL.  D.,  of  Albany,  N,  Y.,  Chancellor 
elect  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  and  author  of  the  revised 
School  Law  of  that  State. 

I  have  just  received  and  read  your  Circular  of  the  28th  ult., 
relative  to  Town  Libraries  for  District  Schools,  and  am  delight- 
ed with  the  plan  you  briefl]^  unfold.  The  idea  of  small 
districts  providing  themselves  with  Libraries  that  will  be  of  any 
real  value,  is,  in  my  judgment,  perfectly  idle.  They  will  not, 
half  of  them,  have  any  books  at  all,  and  those  that  they  do  have, 
may  stand  a  great  chance  of  doing  more  harm  than  good.  If 
the  quality  of  food  that  nourishes  and  sustains  the  body  is  at  all 
worth  attending  to,  much  more  is  that  which  builds  up  and  gives 
force  to  the  mind,  the  spiritual  principle.  Your  plan,  if  well 
matured  and  carried  out,  will  place  in  every  town  a  valuable  and 
useful  collection  of  books;  with  a  power  of  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  population — these  may^  to  s 
large  extent,  be  the  same  in  every  town.  Their  selection  will, 
of  course,  be  of  the  first  importance.  The  plan  of  sub-division 
and  distribution  in  different  sections  about  tne  town,  will  enable 
each  in  turn  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Library.  It  will 
thus  be  an  ever-flowing  stream,  fertilizing  in  turn  every  part  of 
the  town.  The  discussions  in  the  different  parts  of  the  town  to 
which  this  division  and  these  changes  will  naturally  give  rise, 
will  necessarily  keep  the  subject  of  books  and  libraries  constant- 
ly before  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  thus  lead  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent and  varietj  of  reading. 

If  your  Legislature  will  carry  that  plan  out  fully,  I  entertain 
no  doubt  but  that  it  will  ultimately  result  in  sending  such  en- 
lightening and  civilizing  influences  into  every  family,  as  wilt  con- 
tinually be  felt  more  and  mgre  among  your  people,  as  time  coir- 
tinues  to  move  onward  through  his  generations  and  centuries. 
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From  Rev,  Dr.  Francis  Wayland,  late  President  of  Brown 
University,  and  author  of  works  on  Moral  Science^  Political 
Hconomffj  Intellectual  Philosophy^  etc. 

I  am  happy  to  learn,  that  the  importance  of  furnishing  abund- 
ance and  good  reading  for  the  whole  people,  is  now  under  con- 
sideration in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Our  system  of  general 
education  seems  to  render  some  provision  of  this  kind  an  im- 
perative duty.  To  teach  our  people  to  read,  is  to  accomplish 
out  half  our  work;  or,  rather,  to  leave  our  work  unfinished,  pre- 
cisely at  the  point  where  what  we  have  done  may  prove  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing.  We  can  only  realize  the  benefits  of  our 
system  of  general  education  when  we  not  only  teach  the  people 
to  read,  but  also  provide  them  with  such  reading  as  shall  culti- 
vate the  intellect  and  improve  the  heart.  When  this  shall  have 
been  done  for  our  whole  country,  and  it  will  be  done  in  all  the 
free  States,  a  population  will  rise  up  among  us  such  as  the  world 
has  never  yet  seen. 

Massachusetts  has  alreadjT'  taken  the  lead  in  this  matter.  By 
an  act  passed  a  few  years  since,  every  town  is  authorized  to  tax 
itself  for  the  purchase  and  increase  of  a  Library.  The  people 
are  availing  themselves  of  this  act,  and  Libraries  of  a  most 
valuable  character  are  springmg  up  in  all  the  cities  and  towns 
of  that  commonwealth. 


From  Dr.  Eliphalbt  Nott,  President  of  Union  College. 

Those  connected  with  the  educational  provisions  of  the  older 
States,  sympathise  in  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  those  connected 
with  the  educational  provisions  of  the  younger  States. 

The  perfecting  ana  continuance  of  our  free  institutions,  de- 
pends on  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  the  rising  genera- 
tions. As  the  physical  system  can  never  be  developed  without 
food,  so  neither  can  the  mental.  But  books  are  the  appropriate 
aliment  of  the  mind;  Mid  the  guardians  of  our  children,  and  of 
the  Republic,  are  bound  to  furnish,  in  convenient  localities. 
Libraries  containing  such  books  as  are  necessary  for  providing 
the  future  men  and  women  of  America  with  the  means  requisite 
for  qualifying  them  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  incumbent 
on  American  citizens.     And  we  are  happy  to  learn,  that  the 

fiardians  of  Wisconsin  are  not  behind  me  guardians  of  sister 
tates  in  the  discharge  of  this  important  duty. 
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From  Hon.  Thbodokb  Prblinqhutsen,  formerly  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  New  York,  and  now  President  of  the  Rut- 
ger's  College,  New  Jersey. 

I  duly  received  your  Circular  on  the  subject  of  School  Libra- 
ries for  every  town  in  Wisconsin;  and  desiring  a  word  from  me 
in  regard  to  your  proposed  improvement  of  the  Town  in  place 
of  the  District  Liorary.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  your  plan 
brings  the  Library  nearer  in  locality  to  the  people,  and  there- 
fore T  agree  with  your  views  folly  and  heartily.  A  well  selected 
Library,  excluding  all  books  of  tmrnoral  or  doubtful  tendency — 
and,  I  would  add,  the  whole  mass  of  romances,  excepting  a  very 
few — and  the  less  in  number,  the  better — cannot  be  of  too  easy 
access  to  the  people. 

I  rejoice  to  find  your  Western  States  giving  such  early  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  With  the  Bible,  an  open 
volume,  on  every  shelf  of  the  school,  and  in  every  window  of 
the  cottage,  and  a  public  taste  for  reading,  and  a  growing  desire 
for  useful  knowledge,  we  may  hope,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  that 
our  country  will  hold  her  place  among  the  nations. 


From  Hon.  Wabhikgton  Iryiko. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Circular,  announc- 
ing your  intention  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  your  Legisla- 
ture, the  adoption  of  a  system  of  supplying  each  town  in  W  is- 
consin  witib  a  School  Library  of  books,  selected  with  great 
care. 

The  design  you  specify  is  admirable,  and  ought  to  be  adopted 
in  every  State  throughout  the  Union.  I  hope  and  trust  you 
will  meet  with  entire  success. 


From  Hon.  A.  D.  Baghb,  author  of  Education  in  Uurope^ 
formerly  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Prm. 
cipal  of  the  Philadelphia  Hi^h  School,  and  President  of  Gi- 
rard  College,  and  now  Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey. 

As  requested,  I  have  looked  into  your  strictures  upon  the 
present  plan  of  School  Libraries  of  Wisconsin,  and  into  your 
proposed  substitute  for  it,  and  consider  the  arrangements  which 
you  suggest  in  relation  to  Town  Libraries  as  highly  judicious, 
and  calculated  to  produce  all  the  benefits  which  you  claim  for 
them. 
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From  Wm.  H.  Prescott,  the  Historian. 

I  have  received  the  Circular  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to 
send  me,  and  have  read  it  with  pleasure.  The  subject  is  not  one 
which  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  consider; .  but  I  feel  no  doubt 
that  the  plan  you  propose  for  supplying  the  School  Libraries  of 
Wisconsin  would  oe  superior  to  that  at  present  established, 
both  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  books  selected,  and  econ- 
omy in  purchasing  them.  I  wish  your  enlightened  endeavors 
for  the  advancement  of  education,  all  success. 


From  Hon.  Jarbd  Sparks,  formerly  President  of   Harvard 

University. 

I  have  perused,  with  great  satisfaction,  your  plan  of  procur- 
ing books  for  School  Libraries,  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  State  government.  The  superiority  of  this  plan  over 
every  other  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  argument.  Not  only  a 
vastly  better  selection  of  books  may  thus  be  made,  under  the 
guidance  and  judgment  of  a  single  agency,  but  by  a  judicious 
system  of  purchasing  them  together,  in  the  requisite  quantities, 
for  the  various  Libraries,  they  may  be  obtamed  at  reduced 
prices.  In  fact,  there  is  but  one  side  to  the  question,  and  it 
may  safely  be  said,  that  no  State  in  the  Union  could  more  ef- 
fectually promote  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  culture 
of  the  rising  generation,  than  by  supplying  them,  by  some  per- 
manent arrangement,  with  the  use  of  valuable  and  well-chosen 
books.     As  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  have  thus  expressed  it  freely. 


From  Hon.  Edwabd  Everett,  formerly  President  of  Harvard 

University. 

I  am  very  glad  to  perceive,  by  your  Circular  of  the  28th  ult., 
that  measures  are  in  contemplation  for  supplying  each  town  in 
Wisconsin  with  a  School  Library.  No  greater  service  can  be 
rendered  to  the  rising  generation.  It  is  in  vain  that  children 
are  taught  to  read,  if  they  have  no  access  to  good  books; — worse 
than  in  vain,  if  they  are  furnished  with  nothing  better  than  the 
wretched  trash  in  tawdry  binding,  which  is  carried  round  by  the 
peddlers.  If  the  State  would  adopt  the  plan  of  advancinff  to 
each  town,  for  a  School  Library,  as  much  as  the  town  is  willing 
to  raise  by  itself,  the  greatest  amount  of  good  will  be  effected  by 
the  least  burden  on  the  State  Treasury.  You  have  my  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  movement. 
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From  Bayard  Taylor,  Esq. 

My  views  on  the  subject  of  School  Libraries  are  entirely  in 
accordance  with  those  expressed  in  your  Circular.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  the  plan  of  establishing  Township  Libraries 
at  the  cost  of  the  State,  as  has  already  been  done  on  so  liberal 
a  scale  by  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  advantages  are  not  only 
those  of  cheapness,  and  permanence  in  the  supply,  but  the  selec- 
tion of  the  works — on  which  so  much  of  the  value  of  all  Libra- 
ries depends — would  unquestionably  be  made  with  more  taste 
and  intelligence  than  if  entrusted  to  so  many  dififerent  hands. 
The  more  our  Common  School  system  is  made  broad,  liberal, 
and  comprehensive  in  all  its  features,  the  more  thoroughly  and 
beneficently  will  it  accomplish  its  mighty  work. 


From  Benson  J.  Lossing,  author  of  the  Field  Book  of  the 
Revolution^  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States  for 
Schools  J  Primary  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools^ 
etc. 

Feeling  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  popular  enlightenment 
by  means  of  schools  and  public  libraries,  1  have  reflected  much 
upon  the  real  and  ideal  character  of  both — ^the  real  as  it  exists, 
and  the  ideal  as  I  hope  it  may  be.  Surely,  no  subject  more 
important  than  the  proper  Bducation  of  the  people  can  occupy 
the  thoughts,  and  employ  the  efforts  of  the  statesman,  the  pat- 
riot, and  the  christian.  Such  education  lies  at  the  basis  of  pri- 
vate and  public  virtue,  which  is  the  only  stable  foundation  of  a 
State. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  School,  in  the  work  of  education, 
is  the  Pvhlic  Library.  It  is  a  copious  spring  from  which 
tnowledge  flows  among  the  people.  How  important,  then,  that 
the  waters  thereof  should  be  wholesome  and  invigorating !  How 
careful  should  all  right-minded  men  be  to  keep  these  fountains  pure 
and  undefiled !  The  most  active  and  fruitful  seeds  of  good 
and  evil  in  our  social  system,  are  found  in  the  literature  of  the 
day;  and  the  wisest  discrimination  is  necessary  to  separate  one 
from  the  other.  It  is  impossible — absolutely  impossible — ^to  have 
anything  approaching  to  the  exercise  of  such  wise  discrimination 
in  the  system  oi  District  Libraries  as  organized  in  some  States. 
How  can  the  Trustees  of  schools,  electeafor  a  temporary  pur- 
pose, many  or  most  of  them  away  from  centres  of  business  and 
general  knowledge,  and  engaged  in  absorbing  pursuits,  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  thousands  of  books  that  fall  from 
the  press  every  year  ?  Thejr  have  no  data  to  guide  them,  and 
they  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  pedlars  and  others,  who  go  about 
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the  country  with  ^^  sensation  hooks  " — in  other  words,  moral  and 
intellectual  poison,  and  are  compelled  to  form  their  judgment 
from  the  statements  of  Mng  advertisements.  This  is  a  monster 
evil;  and  many  of  the  Libraries  of  this  State  are  crowded  with 
books  that  no  judicious  parent  would  willingly  allow  his  child 
to  read. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  matter,  I  heartily  coincide 
with  your  expressea  opinion  in  relation  to  Totvn  LibrarieSj 
leaving  the  selection  of  the  books  to  the  State,  through  proper 
agents  duly  chosen  by  the  people.  Your  State  has  a  noole 
education  nind — (what  a  burning  shame  it  was,  to  pour  a  part 
of  it  into  that  sewer  of  corruption,  called  the  Drainage  Fund,  I 
believe) — and  it  should  be  the  business  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  of  your  young  and  vigorous  State  to  assist  in  forming^  a 
virtuous  and  efficient  system  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  public  libraries  in  every  town  in  the  commonwealth. 


From  Cabl  Sohubz,  Esq.,  Milwaukee. 

The  Circular  which  you  had  the  kindness  to  send  me,  came 
into  my  hands  but  a  short  time  ago.  I  have  had  no  time  since 
to  stuay  the  details  of  your  plan  minutely;  but  it  strikes  me, 
that  it  will  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  District  Library  sys- 
tem, which,  from  my  own  observation,  I  know  to  be  complete 
failure  in  a  large  portion  of  the  State.  If  there  are  no  financial 
obstacles  in  the  way,  I  trust  your  plan  will  find  a  great  many 
supporters  in  the  Legislature,  and  will  at  an  early  day  be  car- 
ried into  effect. 


From  Rev.  Edwakd  Cookb,  D.D.,  President  of  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity, Appleton. 

Tour  plan  for  supplying  Town  School  Libraries  throughout 
the  State  meets  my  most  nearty  concurrence.  It  combines  the 
following  advantages  over  the  old  district  systems  adopted  in 
most  of  the  other  States  where  anything  of  the  kind  exists : 

Ist.  It  proposes  one  Library  for  each  town,  for  the  use  of  all 
the  districts  in  common.  In  this  way,  a  better  Library  may  be 
secured,  and  its  supervision  will  be  more  efficient. 

2d.  It  piloposes  a  Board  of  competent  and  responsible  indi- 
viduals to  select  these  Libraries,  therebv  secunne  the  right 
kind  of  books  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  ot  our  youth.  This  is 
a  very  important  feature. 

Such  a  system,  once  put  into  operation  throughout  the  State, 
would  be  a  power  for  an  incalculable  amount  of  good.  It  would 
be  silent  moral  influence  constantly  forming  the  social  and  intel- 
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lectual  habits  of  the  youth  in  everj  nook  and  comer  of  onr  new 
but  rising  State. 

Liberal  provision  is  abeady  made  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  throughout  our  State;  and  an  adequate  fund  is  also  set 
apart  for  the  encouragement  of  Academies  and  Normal  Schools. 
What  is  now  wanted  to  complete  our  system  of  public  educa- 
tion isy  reading  of  the  rij^ht  kind  for  the  people,  such  as  shall 
form  the  right  material  for  intellectual  culture.  Would  not  a 
portion  of  the  Drainage  Fund  prove  much  more  permanently 
useful  to  the  people  if  expended  in  this  way  than  in  grubbing 
out  roads  and  cutting  ditcnes? 

Of  course,  strong  suards  will  have  to  be  thrown  around  the 
plan  to  secure  the  resS  benefit  of  the  people,  rather  than  that  of 
Dook  agents  and  publishers.  If  all  these  objects  can  be  secured, 
and  the  plan  put  into  operation,  it  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred  upon  our  State. 


From  Rev.  Dr.  Boswell  Fare,  President  of  Racine  College. 

In  reply  to  your  Circular,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  my  deci- 
ded opinion,  that  the  system  of  Town  Libraries  which  you  pro- 
pose, would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  our  State  than  that  of 
School  District  Libraries,  now  in  operation.  Especially  would 
this  be  the  case,  and  a  difficulty  remedied,  if,  where  there  are 
two  or  more  villages  in  a  township,  the  Library  should  be  divided 
correspondingly,  and  an  exchange  of  the  portions  be  made  annu- 
ally, with  permission  for  any  townsman  to  take  a  book  from 
either  portion,  under  proper  regulations.  By  Legislative  action, 
the  present  District  Libraries  might  be  combined,  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  Town  Libraries;  multiple  copies  of  the  same  work 
being  retained  or  exchanged,  as  might  seem  best. 


From  I.  A.  Lapham,  Esq.,  Milwaukee. 

I  most  heartily  concur  with  you  in  the  proposed  movement  in 
regard  to  Libraries  for  our  public  free  scnools.  The  books 
should  be  chiefly  such  as  convey  useful  information,  rather  than 
mere  works  of  amusement  and  pastime.  All  such  vile  books  as 
you  mention  shoiJd  be  rigidly  excluded. 

A  large  saving  may  be  made  by  the  State  purchasing  the 
books  from  first  nands,  and  having  them  sent  in  suitable  num- 
bers, cUrectly  to  the  several  county  seats,  from  whence  they 
could  easily  be  obtained  by  the  town  officers — ^thus  avoiding 
much  unnecessary  expense  of  distribution. 
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From  Hon.  Charles  Dureee,  Kenosha. 

You  suggest  a  remodeling  of  the  present  Library  system 
connected  with  our  district  schools,  that  is,  to  establish  Town 
Libraries  throughout  the  State,  instead  of  the  present  imperfect 
district  system,  and  ask  my  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
change. 

I  give  vou  my  views  briefly,  and  with  much  diffidence,  as  they 
are  not  tne  result  of  mature  reflection,  nor  of  an  extensive 
observation.  The  reasons  you  assign,  going  to  show  the  supe- 
riority of  this  new  proposition  over  the  present  one,  seem  to 
me  to  be  very  obvious.  In  my  opinion  then,  the  adoption  of 
your  views  is  only  a  question  of  time.  If  the  people  are  now 
prepared  to  incur  the  expense,  the  sooner  the  change  is  effected, 
the  better  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
State. 


From  James  W.  St&obtg,  Esq.,  of  Beloit,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Teachers  t  Association  of  Wisconsin. 

The  plan  proposed  in  your  communication  of  the  28th  ult.,  of 
"  supplying  eacn  Town  in  Wisconsin  with  a  School  Library," 
"  to  be  annually  replenished  by  a  permanent  State  provision  for 
that  purpose,"  meets  my  hearty  approval  in  its  main  idea. 
The  value  of  good  Common  School  Libraries,  to  which  all  the 
children  and  citizens  of  a  Town  may  have  access,  cannot  be 
over-estimated. 

Public  sentiment  with  regard  to  this,  seems  to  be  advancing; 
and  I  confidently  hope,  that  before  many  years  shall  have  passea, 
School  Libraries  win  be  regarded  not  only  as  an  addition  to  our 
educational  facilities,  but  as  a  most  essential  requisite  in  the 
work  of  properly  educating  the  young  mind,  and  disseminating 
through  the  whole  community  a  correct  and  elevating  literary 
taste. 

The  question  now,  however,  does  not  relate  so  much  to  the 
importance  of  School  Libraries,  as  to  the  methods  of  securing 
and  maintaining  them.  Probably  no  plan  can  be  devised 
entirely  free  from  objection,  or  respecting  which  ^reat  care  will 
not  be  requisite  in  carrying  out  the  minor  provisions.  A  plan 
most  excellent  in  its  general  idea,  may  be  rendered  inefficient, 
or  indeed,  quite  worthless,  by  an  unskillful  arrangement  of  its 
details.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  has  at  all  observed 
the  operation  of  our  present  syBtem,that,  however  commendable 
its  design,  it  entirely  fails  of  its  great  object.  My  own  obser- 
vation, though  limited,  corroborates  your  statement,  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  districts  have  anvLibraries  at  all,  and  these 
are  scarcely  deserving  the  name;  and,  moreover,   omy  a  very 
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few  of  those  books  which  are  possessed,  are  ever  used  by  either 
pupils  or  parents.  These  Libraries  are  but  seldom  replenished; 
and  when  they  are,  it  is  too  often  by  the  purchase  of  volumes 
which  ousht  never  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  children,  and 
which  had  better  not  be  read  even  by  adults. 

Whether  the  Town  Library  system,  which  has  the  same  object 
in  view,  will  be  more  successful,  will  very  much  depend,  I 
think,  upon  the  wisdom  of  its  details.  I  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss these,  but  will  simply  make  one  or  two  suggestions.  Very 
especial  care  should  be  tcJcen,  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  arrange 
ments  of  the  plan,  that  it  be  properly  guarded  with  respect  to 
the  selection  of  books.  This  is  a  vital  point.  I  would  also 
suggest,  that  selections  should  be  made  not  for  pupils  only,  but 
also  for  the  teachers.  Every  Town  Library  should  include  a 
"  Teachers'  Library,"  small  it  maybe,  but  select,  of  which  those 

S"  ving  instruction  may  freely  avail  themselves.     I  know  not  how 
e  scnolars  or  the  community  may  be  reached  more  beneficially 
by  the  Library,  than  through  the  teachers  in  this  way. 

I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  approve,  nor  yet  to  oppose  deci- 
dedly your  idea  of  sub-dividing  the  Library,  and  changing  the 
localities  of  the  sections  once  in  a  few  months.  It  is  true  that 
this  would  secure  some  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  a  District 
Library,  but  the  danger  of  losing  the  books,  from  having  them 
under  the  charge  of  so  many  different  individuals,  none  of  whom 
might  feel  any  especial  or  permanent  responsibility,  would  be 
much  increased.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  quite  safe  to  ma 
thus  a  Circulating  Library.  Almost  every  town  has  some  locality 
suflSciently  central  for  practical  purposes,  where  the  Library 
could  be  permanently  kept,  and  ail  the  citizens  accommodateo. 
But  still  some  such  plan  as  that  which  has  been  tried  in  Michigan, 
where  the  Director  of  each  district  draws  from  the  Township 
Library  every  three  months,  the  number  of  volumes  his 
district  is  entitled  to,  which,  for  the  time  being,  constitutes  the 
District  Library,  might  prove  successful,  and  I  am  not  certain 
but  that  this  would  be  the  best  way  of  making  the  Library 
available  to  all. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  some  action  will  be  taken  upon  this 
subject  by  the  next  Legislature,  as  almost  any  plan,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  be  preferable  to  our  present  ineflScient  system. 


From  Hon.  Charles  M.  Baker,   Geneva,  Walworth  county.. 

I  have  just  received  your  Circular  of  the  28th  ult.,  requesting 
my  views  as  to  a  proposition  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  Legisla- 
ture of  this  State  to  change  the  present  School  District  Library 
system,  to  a  Town  Library  system. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  such  a  chanffo  is  called  for,   and  with 

S roper  guards  and  provisions  would  he  eminently  useful.  Two 
esirable  results  would  be  thus  produced;  1st,  good  selections  of 
books;  and  2d,  a  much  larger  number  of  volumes  furnished  for 
perusal;  the  effect  of  whidi  should  be  a  greater  diffusion  of 
intelligence,  and  that  of  a  wider  and  higher  range.  The  chief 
objection  would  be,  that  the  facilities  of  access  to  the  Library  in 
remote  districts  would  be  less  than  under  the  present  system. 
This  in  part  might  be  obviated  by  granting  the  use  of  books  to 
those  living  two  or  more  miles  from  the  Library  for  a  longer 
period  than  to  those  living  nearer. 


From  Rev.  Alfred  Brunson,  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Your  Circular  in  reference  to  the  Town  Library  system,  was 
received  a  few  days  since,  and  the  contents  dulv  considered. 
At  the  first  sight  the  plan  struck  my  mind  favorably,  and  also 
the  thought  that  it  might  be  connected  with  existing  or  future 
formed  town  and  city  Libraries  to  advantage,  thus  giving  a 
greater  number  of  both  books  and  variety,  and  have  the  whole 
under  better  municipal  regulations,  than  to  have  separate  Libra- 
ries in  the  same  place. 

I  saw  by  your  issuing  a  Circular,  that  you  desired  to  feel  of 
the  public  pulse  on  the  subject,  and,  believing  that  the  stronger 
this  pulse  beat,  the  more  satisfactory  to  you,  I  submitted  the 
Circular  to  "  The  Literary  and  Library  Association  of  Prairie 
du  ChieKiy^  which  was  incorporated  last  winter;  and  the  Asso- 
ciation at  once  approved  of  your  plan,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
annexed  copy  from  their  proceedings  last  night. 

As  you  do  not  give  the  details  of  your  plan,  nor  the  provis- 
ions ot  your  proposed  bill,  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature, 
but  ask  my  opinion  generally  upon  the  subject,  in  addition  to  a 
favorable  answer,  I  venture  a  few  suggestions. 

1.  It  must  be  a  paramount  object,  to  have  the  Library  pre- 
served as  much  as  possible,  from  waste  and  damage  in  the  use 
of  it.  To  secure  this  object,  it  must  be  under  the  care  and 
supervision  of  a  suitable  and  trusty  person;  and  such  a  person 
should  receive  some  compensation  for  his  time,  trouble,  and  use 
of  the  room,  as  Librarian;  giving  the  Town  Superintendent  the 
general  oversight  of  the  Town  books,  whether  in  one,  two,  or 
more  divisions. 

2.  What  better  way  to  raise  the  means  to  meet  this  expense 
of  Librarian,  than  a  tax  of  25  cents  per  quarter,  or  5  or  10 
cents  per  volume,  upon  those  who  use  the  books,  and  a  fine  for 
all  damages  done  the  books,  or  for  detaining  them  longer  than 
the  prescribed  rule  permits? 
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3.  Either  the  law  should  prescribe  all  the  rules  and  regulations, 
or  a  Board  of  Directors  snould  be  elected,  who  should  make 
such  rules  and  regulations. 

4.  Where  there  is  a  Circulating  Library  already,  or  here- 
after established  in  a  Town,  cannot  this  Town  Library  be  attach- 
ed to  the  one  in  existence,  and  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
same  Board  ? 

Our  town  is  in  two  general  divisions — upper  and  lower  town. 
The  Literary  and  Library  Association  is  m  the  lower  town, 
while  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  upper  town. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  rivalry  existing  between  the  two,  and  wheth- 
er the  upper  town  will  agree  to  have  all  the  Library  in  the  low- 
er town,  is  questionable;  and  if  not,  the  Town  Library  must  be 
divided,  as  tne  lower  town  will  not  go  up  town  for  their  books, 
while  they  have  over  300  volumes  of  their  own.  The  upper 
town  is  in  two  or  three  school  districts — ^the  lower  town  in  one, 
as  yet.  But  the  lower  town  has  the  largest  and  best  school- 
house,  now  nearly  finished,  in  which  we  contemplate  a  primary, 
intermediate,  and  high  school  to  be  kept. 

5.  The  Library  should  be  subject  to  as  few  removals  as  pos- 
sible, to  preserve  from  damage,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
person  whose  business  keeps  nim  at  home,  in  his  shop,  store,  or 
office,  as  much  as  practicable,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  issue 
and  return  of  books. 

"  At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Literary  and  Library  Asso- 
ciation  of  Prairie  du  Ohieriy  held  Nov.  9th,  1868,  the  Presi- 
dent, Rev.  A.  Brunson,  presented  a  printed  Circular  from  Hon. 
L.  C.  Draper,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  dated  Oct. 
28, 1868,  relative  to  a  town  system  of  Libraries,  instead  of 
District  ones,  as  now  provided  for  by  law;  whereupon,  it  was 
unanimously. 

Resolved^  That  this  Association  heartily  concur  in  the  views 
of  Mr.  Draper,  and  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  system  of 
Town,  instead  of  School  District  Libraries. 
Attest : 

(Signed)        GEO.  COUSLAND, 

Secretary, 


Prom  Rev.  Rbttben  Smith,  Town  Superintendent,  Beaver  Dam. 

I  anpreciate  fully  the  honor  of  being  consulted  on  the  subject 
of  School  Libraries.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  thought 
much,  and  with  which  I  have  had  something  to  do — both  here 
and  elsewhere,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  communicate  with  you, 
on  any  views  I  may  entertain  on  flie  subject. 

A%  to  its  importance^  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt,  who  has 
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given  any  attention  to  the  subject;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  his 
convictions  will  be  increased  as  to  that  importance,  in  proportion 
to  his  experience  and  observation.  I  succeeded  last  jrear,  for 
the  first  time,  in  procuring  a  Library  for  our  principal  city 
school,  of  about  70  volumes.  I  had  all  the  work  to  do  myself— 
while  the  Board — ^to  whom  (according  to  our  present  law)  it  ex- 
clusively belongs — ^barely  suffered  me  to  go  on;  and  I  appro- 
priated, at  discretion — as  permitted — a  certain  amount  of  our 
annual  appropriation  from  the  State  for  that  purpose.  But  I 
had  also  to  make  the  selection,  provide  a  book-case,  cover  the 
books,  insert  printed  rules,  and  put  all  into  the  teacher's  hands, 
who  consentea  to  act  as  Librarian.  Now  you  will  see,  that  in 
much  of  this,  I  had  to  act  in  the  place  of  others,  and  that  the 
law  needs  amendment.  Then  things  must  be  done  by  one  many 
or  thev  mil  not  be  done  at  all. 

And  now  as  to  results  already  experienced.  One  of  the  pop- 
ular objections  against  providing  any  Library,  was — that  our 
young  people  had  books  enough,  lying  on  the  parlor  table  at 
nome,  which  they  did  not  read ;  why  men  procure  more  ?  The 
answer  is  in  the  fact  reported  by  our  Librarian,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  six  months — of  these  70  volumes,  there  had  been  about 
500  readings  ! — i,  e.  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  year. 

2.  As  to  the  books  selected.  I  agree  with  you,  that  under 
our  present  system,  they  are  generally  worse  than  useless. 
Miserable  trash,  or  mischievous  poison — the  only  alleviating  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  they  are  so  miserably  bound,  or  so  carelessly 
looked  after,  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  in  a  short  time.  Here, 
again,  we  want  amendment  in  our  law,  and  stringent  provision. 
All  this  should  be  attended  to,  in  my  opinion,  bv  one  man,  in 
advisory  conjunction,  perhaps,  with  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
subject,  of  course,  to  an  annual  report.  He  should  be  a  man  of 
large  reading,  good  taste,  sound  judgment,  and,  above  all,  pos- 
sessed of  an  honest  and  enlightenea  morality.  Such  service, 
you  cannot  get,  or  expect,  in  a  popular  Board. 

I  believe  1  may  say  without  arrogancy,  that  in  the  Library 
selected  by  me,  there  is  ijot  one  volume  in  history,  bio^aphy, 
science,  or  general  literature,  which  might  not  be  read  with  pro- 
priety by  a  son  or  daughter.  But  it  requires  no  small  sum,  to 
make  a  competent  selection  of  this  character.  Ours  ought  to 
be  doubled  at  once,  and  then  added  to  every  year.  Ihavesiven 
notice,  that,  if  I  am  continued  Superintendent,  this^  shall  be, 
together  with  a  pair  of  globes.  We  have  some  philosophical 
apparatus  alreaoy. 

8.  Thus  far,  1  presume,  we  should  entirely  agree;  but  in  re- 
gard to  making  them  Tovm  instead  of  District  Libraries,  I 
submit  for  your  consideration,  some  objections.      On  this  plan. 
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I  am  confident,  as  before,  you  must  have  one  man  to  attend  to 
the  whole;  and  then,  it  is  obvious,  it  would  require  all  his  time, 
and  could  not  be  done,  without  a  small  salary.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  State  will  provide  for  this;  and  then  the  question  will 
onlv  have  to  be  decided,  whether  there  would  not  be  jealousies 
and  collisions  letween  the  districts — and  whether  the  whole  work 
would  be  as  well  done,  as  bj  a  proper  Superintendent,  and 
proper  Librarian  for  each  school,  and  more  stringent  laws,  such 
as  I  hope  we  shall  have. 

On  the  whole,  my  prevailing  view  at  present  is,  that  the  State 
should  make  separate  appropriations  for  Libraries,  maps,  appa- 
ratus, &c.,  and  not  have  it  discretionary  with  districts  whether 
they  will  have  a  Library  or  not.  That  a  given  sum  should  be 
granted  to  each  town  or  citv,  graduated  by  population;  or  bet- 
ter, by  the  number  of  scholars  atUnding  each  school— SS  cents 
to  a  scholar,  perhaps,  would  make  a  good  beginning.  In  the 
particular  regulations  adopted,  the  State  should  designate  the 

S roper  oflBicers,  and  form  of  organization — whether  in  town  or 
istricts;  and  make  them  responsible  both  for  books  selected, 
and  the  care  that  is  taken  of  them.  I  wish  you  much  success 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  important  enterprise. 


From  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  Sheboygan,  formerly  County  Super- 
intendent of  Potter  County,  Penn. 

Your  Circular  in  regard  to  School  Libraries  is  received,  and 

am  truly  glad  you  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  me,  that  a  principal  defect  in  our  man- 
agement of  school  affairs,  in  this  and  other  States,  is  a  want  of 
concentration  of  interest  and  effort.  The  little  district  or  neigh- 
borhood Library,  is  a  natural  concomitant  of  the  district  school, 
and  both  are  abortive.  Town  Libraries,  having  everything  to 
recommend  them  over  the  smaller  Libraries  now  contemplated, 
and  would  readily  connect  themselves  with  the  idea  of  a  Union 
Central  School,  in  each  town,  or  other  municipality.  The 
two  things  would  mutually  help  each  other.  The  location 
of  the  Library  is  a  matter  of  less  consequence,  however, 
than  its  being  called  into  efficient  existence,  and  while  it 
mi^ht  properly  be  deposited  in  a  Central  High  School-house, 
and  thus  stimulate  and  aid  the  larger  pupils,  and  form  an  addi- 
tional link  between  the  people  and  the  principal  school  in  the 
town — where  such  school  exists — ^it  might  of  course  be  located 
in  any  other  suitable  place. 

The  divisions  of  a  Library  into  sections,  as  you  propose, 
might  have  advantages,  and  it  would  be  well  enough  to  permit 
this  arrangement,  if  desired. 
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I  am  more  \m  Acmht  al^pji^  |)|e  i^ftiaj^e^.  j>j^  furniBhing  the 
books.  In  thiSy^  two  things,  it  seems  io  m^,  are  to  be  kept,  in 
vi0W — ^the  selection  of  good  booki,  And'tlie  ext?itement  of  proper 
interest  oh  the  part  of  the  peopk.  '  fieoAtrmy  in  the  purchasfe 
of  the  books  should  not  be  overlooked^  S^iould  the  State  send 
a  Library  to  each^town  free  of^  all  eXven^s^^  xind  v^fchout  invok- 
ing any  action  on  their  part,  it  is  to  ge  feared  that  the  boon 
would  no^  be  properly  appreciated.  'fcoiJle'takc  far  more  iri* 
terest  a^  pride  m  what  tUcy  have  gfct  lip.  A^ffriselvcs,  and  win 
.take  better  care  of  that  which  has  dost  theiiiVofncthing,  than  df 
agratuitnr.  .  .  ^  ,  ••    -^  '" 

I  should  say,  therefore,  that  the!  bjestjplin  would  be  foif  the 
State  tp  provide  for  the  selection  of 'i  ]^dicibu8  list  of  boolcs; 
dvat  a  catalogue  should  be  sent  fo'  bacli  to"\rn;  that -the  offer 
should  be  made  to  furnish  each  town  f^itjftfi'  dijrtain  i*estrtfetlons, 
according  to  the  population^  or  pupn6  rh  thfe  schools,)  with  an 
amount  of  books  equal  in  value  to  th^aiiionnt  w|iich  they  should 
elect  to  purchase  themselves.  It  "ii^ould  be  Vcty  easy  to  »*- 
catc  in  tne  catalogue,  judicious  solectioAs'  tif*  books  worth,  dne, 
two,  five,  or  any  number  of  hundred  dc^Mrs,  which  would  be 
sent  to  any  towU)  agreeably  to  the  prescnbed  rules,  on  receipt 
of  one-half  the  cost,  ' , 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  many  tbwns  this  course  would  be 

E referred.  If,  however,  any  towns  prcfefrref!  to  select  their.own 
ooki  wholly  or  in  part,  th^uj}!!  they  ^ifgh't  not  always  selefct 
judiqiously,  they  would  at  least  1)0  (ioufln^d  Vlthin  the  limits  of 
an  unexceptionable  catalogue,  j^y  ^uitiible  arrani]^ements  ^th 
the  best  publishers,  the  best  bopVs'couifi'bf  c6urse  be  obtained 
atavexy  modcfate  cost.         '        '-'V'      -'.*  * 

I  trust  you  may  be  successful  lA  awSrlreiiing  new  interest  in 
this  important  instrument  *of  public  ^ihstru^lon,  dnd  that  your 
suggestions  will  have  the  weight  which  they  ought  to  have  with 
th<e  Legislature.  Thellugge^ti9)Q^iwl|id|  Lhave  inad«,  accord 
mosta^rly  with  the  Uppey  Canadian  Library  system,  which 
geoms  to  me,  on  the  whole^  ^o  be/  the  'most  mdicious  oF  any 
whicl^  I  have  examined.  Ton  are  unrfo\ibtealy  familiar  with 
the  system,  !  *        .', 

yrom  6ol.  L.  H.D'.  OraiTBj  of  Ripwij  fohrtrly  Town  Superin- 
tendent Qf'Dodgerille.     '*  •  ^  ••  '-'  -^  ..i  • .  .  .     t  . 

J,  consider  the  prdsepf  8y^t6'm'*'6^'THfefi^ct'  Libraries  to/.b«  a 
perfect  humbug.  'A  State  syste*it\']f^oV)efly' guarded  mi*;ht;do 
well.  You  are  on  the  right  tn'ii(flc'.  '*tewb6ratc  the  ftytrtem,  tod 
if  it  sooms  practicable,  and  not  too  expcnaivo,  count  me  in. 
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l*fom  A.  M.  VUt^  Esq.,  RipoB. 

In  reply  to  your  Circular,  concerning  the  eBtablishment  at 
Towi^  School  Libraries,  I  would  say,  that  it  meets  my  decitl^d 
approval. 

i  have  lon^  considered  the  present  system  as  almost  tiselesfi; 
and  the  purchasing  of  books  lor  our  present  Libraries  almosf  ail 
a  throwing  awajjr  ot  the  Library  money.  And  I  consider  th^ 
adop^on  of  a  ifown  system,  or  something  like  it,  for  Libranen, 
as  UiQ  only  means  of  accomplishing  the  end  for  which  Sehbol 
Libraries  were  established. 

As  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  District  Libraries,  I  know  of 
htit  two  that  are  wortny  of  the  name;  and  these  two  are  in  small 
dktrictci ;  and  although  many  districts  have  Libraries,  (so  caDed, ) 
they  are  of  a  class  th^t  no  parent  that  wishes  to  furnish  proper 
fooii  for  the  minds  of  his  enildren,  would  place  in  their  hands. 

As  a  secondary  matter:  The  districts  of  the  State  are  not^ 
Mq^lied  with  Webiter*$  Unabridged;  and  it  seems  to  me,  that 
the  State  could  do  no  better  thing  for  the  interests  of  the  rising 
'fleaeration  who  attend  her  common  schools,  than  to  furnish  each 
Oisirict  withacopyof  i/M7p/nco^^'«  Gazetteer,  It  is  a  work 
that  every  teacher  ought  to  have,  but  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
mcMit  of  tnem  are,  or  at  least  feel,  too  poor  to  buy;  or,  at  least, 
on  account  of  their  mt^ra^m^  propensities,  perhaps,  tney.ilhink 
it  will  not  pay  to  get,  and  carry  around  the  world  with  ^liem; 
which  evil  1  hope  will  be  remedied  as  far  as  possible,  br  the 
adoption  of  the  School  Systran  proposed  at  the  last  State  Teach- 
ers Association.  But  the  State  might  furnish  the  districts 
each  with  a  copy,  and  it  would  be  a  lasting  benefit;  or,  make' it 
one  of  the  booKS  of  the  Library  spoken  of.  I  earnestly  hope 
the  Town  School  Library  System  will  be  adopted. 


From  A.  Pioestt,,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Horioom  High  School. 

I  am  satisfied  that  our  present  Library  system,  as  well  as  our 
general  school  system,  fails  of  proper  results.  I  have  visited 
many  schools  in  the  State,  but  nave  rarely  seen  a  Library, 
though  I  think,  perhaps,  the  fault  lies  most  m  want  of  vitality 
in  our  general  school  system. 

Wherever  we  find  either  ffood  schools  or  Libraries,  they  seem 
to  be  the  offspring  of  indiviaual  enterprise,  and  not  the  effect  of 
aay  general  plan.  There  is,  in  my  mind,  no  doubt  of  the  su- 
periority of  your  plan  over  the  present.  Yet  we  feel  most  the 
want  of  a  school  room  Library.   .  '' 
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Prom  James  H.  Magofvik,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  HigbSchooly 

Waukesha, 

Your  Circular,  dated  Oct*  28,  1858,  on  the  subject  of  School 
Libraries,  itM  received  last  evening,  and  I  hesitate^not  to  reply, 
that  my  feeble  voice  may  give  its  mite  of  encouragement  to 
the  head  of  our  Public  School  Sjstemf 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  plan  proposed.  I  have  often 
wished  for  something  of  precisely  this  Jcind.  I  think,  however^ 
that  instead  of  its  being  merely  an  advised  plan  in  regard  to  the 
sub-division  of  the  towns  into  sections,  it  should  be  a  provision 
of  law. 


From  Dr.  Wm.  Hbnrt  Brisbane,  of  Arena. 

Yours  of  the  28th  ult.  is  at  hand.  I  approve  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing the  Town  instead  of  the  District  Library  System,  provided 
we  can  have  the  Librarian  appointed  by  the  State  Superinten- 
dent, with  a  salary  of  fifty-two  dollars  a  year,  so  as  to  allow  him 
to  attend  every  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Library,  to  receive 
and  give  out  books.  I  would  have  the  Librarian  give  bonds  for 
the  safe  care  of  the  books;  and  I  would  have  him  to  require  a 
deposit  of  some  other  book,  until  the  one  taken  out  be  returned, 
the  book  on  deposit  being  of  higher  value  than  the  one  taken 
out;  or  the  deposit  might  be  in  money,  more  than  the  value  of 
the  book,  ti  this  way,  there  will  be.  security  for  the  return  of 
the  books. 
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MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTRtJCTION 

IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Office  of  Shp't  of  Public  Instruction, 

Madt.^on,  Wis.,  May  olst,  1858.    . 

Deah  Sir: — I   -luiy  received  jour  favor  of  the  20th  in.^t.,  -t 
which  you  inform  me, 'that  the  jloard  of  Education   of  Wi^t  "- 
town,  of  which  you  are  a  member,  have  "unanimously  >'v\;o!\V' 
that  tlie  reading   of  tiie  Bible,   and  all  forms  of  prayer,  he    '\ 
continued."     "iou  assign,  as  your  justification  lor  this  Tt--  -  , 
the  fact  that  your  community  is  composed  of  so  many  .diJv""* 
national  elements;  and,  in  conclusion,  you  ask  my  opinio:-     \ 
the  subject. 

I  very  much  regret  that  there  should  have  occurred  any  j^^^i- 
ous  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  management  of  rlio 
public  schools  in  your  city;  and,  above  all,  do  1  regret  r'at 
such  differences  should  have  had  their  origin  with  reference'  to 
the  use  of  the  Bible.  The  Constitution,  very  properly,  I  tir*  !:, 
prohibits  "  sectarian  instruction  "  in  the  public  schools  of  '•  i 
State;  but  this  certainly  cannot  justly  be  construed  to  n.  'i 
the  total  exclusion  of  the  Bible  fropi  the  schools,  or  that  sir\  / 
repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  has  been  done  in  your  pi'  •  ; 
schools,  or  indeed  uttering  any  other  liberal,  unobjectionr'  'j 
prayer,  could,  in  any  just  sense,  be  regarded  as  sectarian.  T'l  ? 
^B  my  view  and  understanding  of  the  matter,  and  I  feel  quite 
confident  that  this  is  also  tne  practical,  common-sense  view 
taken  of  it  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  with- 
out any  regard  to  sectarian  connections  or  partialities. 

You  ask  if  the  reading  of  tte  Scriptures  and  offering  praj^'^r 
are  the  common  practice  in  the  public  schools  in  this  St  a  to  ? 
To  a  considerable  extent,  I  presume  it  ip;  perha,ps  almost  inva- 
riably so,  when  in  accordance  with  the  teacher's  -wishes.  And 
such,  too,  is  th^  practice,  to  a  great  extent,  in  other  portions  of 
our  own  country,  and  in  Europe.  And^  more  thari  this,  religious 
instruction  is  imparted  in  the  j)ublic  schools  of  the  modt  enlio^ht- 
ened  countries  of  the  world — m  some  of  them  it  is  '  Bctctariiiu, 
but  in  many  it  is  not.  In  Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia,'  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Holland,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Austtfia,  Jfor>r.r7, 
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Sweden,  and  Switzerland^  more  or  less  religious  instniction  is 
given  in  the  public  schools;  and  even  in  Russia  it  is  a  national 
maxim,  that  ^^  religious  teaching  constitutes  the  only  solid  foun- 
dation of  all  useful  instruction. 

No  more  enlightened  statesman,  or  abler  advocate  for  religiouB 
instruction  in  the  public  schools,  has  appeared  in  any  age  or 
country  than  the  celebrated  M.  GuizoT,  who  has  repeatedly 
been  chosen  as  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France. 
In  addressing  the  French  Chambers,  while  discussing  his  scheme 
of  primary  eaucation  for  France,  he  said:  ^^  You  have  admitted 
moral  and  religious  instruction  as  an  essential  part  of  primary 
education;  but,  gentlemen,  moral  and  religious  instruction  is  not 
like  a  reading  lesson,  or  a  question  in  arithmetic,  to  be  gone 
through  at  a  particular  hour,  and  then  laid  aside.  Moral  and 
religious  instruction  is  a  work  of  all  hours  and  all  times.  The 
atmosphere  of  a  school  ought  to  be  moral  and  religious,  and  this 
is  the  only  condition  on  which  you  can  have  moral' and  religious 
instruction  in  your  schools.  Children  reach  the  age  in  which 
the  sciences  are  to  be  studied,  but  in  Primary  Schools,  if  you 
lay  not  a  foundation  of  morality  and  religion,  you  build  upon 
the  sand.  Does  not  the  teacher  open  and  close  the  school  with 
prayer?  In  teaching  the  children  to  read,  is  it  not  in  the  Cate- 
chism ?  In  teaching  them  History,  is  it  not  that  of  Scripture  ? 
In  a  word,  religious  instruction  is  mingled  with  all  the  proceed- 
.  ings  at  all  hours,  in  a  Primary  School.  Take  heed  of  a  fact, 
which  was  never  so  brightly  apparent  as  at  this  day:  Intellectu- 
al culture,  if  accompanied  Dy  moral  and  religious  culture,  pro-  . 
duces  ideas  of  order,  and  of  submission  to  the  laws,  and  becomes 
the  basis  of  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  society.  Intellec- 
tual culture  alone,  not  so  accompanied,  produces  principles  of 
insubordination  and  disorder,  and  endangers  the  social  compact." 
Elsewhere  speaking  of  his  bill,  he  observed:  ^^  By  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction,  it  provides  for  another  class  of  wants  quite 
as  real  as  the  others,  and  which  Providence  has  placed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  poorest,  as  well  as  of  the  richest,  in  this  world, 
for  upholding  the  dignity  of  human  life,  and  the  protection  of 
social  order.  Speaking  of  the  teacher,  and  his  high  and  im- 
portant mission,  he  remarked:  "  Nothing  can  supply  for  you, 
the  desire  of  faithfully  doing  what  is  right.  You  must  be  aware, 
that,  in  confidii^  a  child  to  your  care,  every  family  expects  that 
you  will  send  him  back  an  nonest  man;  the  country,  that  he 
will  be  made  a  ^ood  citizen.  You  kpow  that  virtue  does  not  al- 
ways follow  in  uie  train  of  knowledge;  and  that  the  lessons  re- 
ceived by  children  might  becotne  dangerous  to  them,  were  they 
addressed  exclusively  to  the  understanding.  Let  the  teacher,  . 
therefore,  bestow  his  first  care  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  morals 
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of  his  pupils.  He  must  unceasingly  endeavor  to  propagate  and 
establish  those  im{>eri8bable  principles  of  morality  and  reason — 
without  which,  universal  order  is  in  danger;  and  to  sow  ^in  the 
hearts  of  the  young  those  seeds  of  virtue  and  honor,  which  age, 
riper  years,  and  the  passions,  will  never  destroj^.  !raith  in  Di- 
vine JProvidence,  the  sacredness  of  duty,  submission  to  parental 
authooritr,  the  respect'due  to  the  laws,  to  the  King,  ana  to  the 
rights  of  every  one— such  are  the  sentiments  which  the  teacher 
-will  strive  to  develop." 

Pr6fessor  Stowb,  in  his  Report  on  Elementary  Instruction 
in  Europe,  remarks:  ^^In  regard  to  the  necessity  of  moral  in- 
struction and  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  the 
testimony  was  no  less  explicit  and  uniform.  I  inquired  of  all 
classes  of  teachers,  and  men  of  every  grade  of  religious  faith, 
instructors  in  common  schools,  high  schools,  and  schools  of  art, 
of  professors  in  collies,  universities  and  professional  seminaries, 
in  cities  and  in  the  country,  in  places  where  there  was  a  uni- 
formity, and  in  places  where  there  was  a  diversity  of  creeds,  of 
believers  and  unbelievers,  of  rationalists  and  enthusiasts,  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants;  and  I  never  found  but  one  reply, 
and  that  was,  that  to  leave  the  moral  faculty  uninstructed  was  to 
leave  the  most  important  part  of  the  human  mind  und^eloped, 
and  to  strip  education  of  almost  ever^hing  that  can  make  ^  edu- 
cation valuable;  and  that  the  Bible,  independently  of  the  inter- 
est attending  it,  as  containing  the  most  ancient  and  influential 
writings  ever  recorded  by  human  hands,  and  comprising  the  re- 
ligious system  of  almoslv  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  is  ^n 
itself  the  best  book  that  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  children, 
to  interest,  to  exercise,  i^id  to  unfold  their  intellectual  and  moral 
powers.  Every  teacher  whom  I  consulted,  repelled  with  indig- 
nation that  moral  instruction  is  not  proper  for  schools;  and 
spumed  with  contempt  the  allegation,  that  the  Bible  cannot  be 
introduced  into  common  schools  without  encouraging  a  sectarian 
bias  in  the  matter  of  teaching;  an  indi^paation  and.  coixtempt 
which  I  believe  will  be  fully  partioipated  m  by  every  high-mind- 
ed teacher  in  Christendom. 

Professor  Stowb,  speaking  of  the  Gennan  teacher,  ipbserves: 
^^  Sometimes  he  calls  the  class  around  him,  and  relates  to  them, 
in  his  own  language,  some  of  the  simple  narratives  of  the  Bible, 
or  reads  it  to  tnern  in  the  words  of  tna  Bible  itself,  or  directs 
one  of  the  children  to  read  it  aloud;  and  then  follows  a  friendly, 
familiar  conversation  between  him  and  the  class,  respecting  the 
narrative;  their  little  doubts  are  proposed  and  resolved,  tl^eir 
questions  put  and  answered,  and  the  teacher  unfolds  the  moral 
and  religious' instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  lesson,  and  illus- 
trates it  by  appropriate  quotations  from  the  didactic  and  precep- 
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tive  parts  of  the  ScVipturcs.  Sometimes  he  explains  to  the  claw 
a  particular  virtue  or  vice,  a  truth  or  a  duty;  and  after  haring 
clearly  shown  whut  it  is,  he  takes  some  Bible  narrative  whiok 
strongly  illustrates  the  point  in  discussion,  reads  it  to  them,  and 
directs  their  attefntion  to  it,  with  special  reference  to  the  preced- 
ing narrative/^ 

*' Nothing,"  says  HoRACl!!  Mann,  "  receives  more  attention  in 
the  Prussian  schools  than  the  Bible.  It  is  taken  up  early,  and 
studied  systematically.  The  great  events  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  the  character  and  lives 
of  those  wonderful  men,  who,  from  age  to  age,  were  brought  up- 
on the  stage  of  action,  and  through  whose  agency  the  future  his- 
tory and  destiny  of  the  race  were  to  be  so  much  modified;  and 
especialy,  those  sublime  views  of  duty  and  of  morality  which  arc 
brought  to  light  Tn  the  Gospel,  these  are  topics  of  daily  and 
earnest  inculcation  in  every  school.  To  these,  in  some  schools, 
is  added  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  connection  with 
contemporary  civil  history.  So  fiir  as  the  Bible  lessons  arc  con- 
cerned, I  can  ratify-  the  Strong  statements  made  by  Prof.  Stowe, 
in  regard  to  the  absence  of  sectarian  instruction,  or  endeavors 
atproselytism." 
Lord  BROUQHAif  i  iri  pleading  for  a  system  of  national  educa* 

"  tion  for  England,  exclaimed:  "  Shall  we,  calling  ourselves  the 
friends  to  human  improvement,  balance  any  longer  upon  some 
party  interest,  some  sectarian  punctilio,  or  even  some  refined 

"  scruple,  when  th6  means  are  within  our  rea^h  to  redeem  the  time, 

'  and  to  do  that  which  is  most  blessed  in  the  sight  of  God,  most 
heneficial  to  man  ?     Ot  shall  it  be  said,  that  between  the  claims 

'  of  contending  factions  in  Church  or  in  State,  the  Legislature 
stands  paralyzed,  and  puts  not  forth  its  hand  to  save  the  people 
placed  oy  Providence  under  its  care,  lest  offence  be  given  to  some 
of  the  knots  of  theologians  who  bewilder  its  ears  with  their 
noise,  as  they  have  bewildered  their  own  brains  with  their  con- 
troversies ?  Lawgivers  of  Ecgland  !  I  charge  ye,  have  a  care  ! 
Let  us  hope  for  better  things.  Let  us  hope  it,  through  His 
might  and  under  His  blessing  who  commanded  the  littlo  chil- 
dren to  be  brou^t  unto  Him,  and  that  none  of  the  family  of 
mankind  should  bo  forbidden;  of  Him  who  has  promised  the 
choicest  gifts  of  His  Father's  kingdom  ta  those  who  in  good 
earnest  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves," 

Hon.  Thomas'  Wtsb,  who  was,  a  few  years  since,  a  distin- 
guished Roman  Cath'olic  member  of  the  British  Parliament, ;  in 
his  work  on  Education  Reform^  thus  expresses  himself  on  this 
point:  "What  is  true  of  individuals,  is  still  truer  of  societies. 
A  reading  and  'writing  community  may  be  a  very  vicious  com- 
munity, it  morality  (not  merely  its  theory,  but  its  practice,)  b^ 
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not  M  miiob  a  portion  of ;  t^4^&tion  as  reading  and  writing. 
Knowledge  is  only  a  branch  of  education,  h'nV  it  has  too  ofteii 
beea  tok^n  for  tlie  Swhole/  "  ■  "  When  I  speak  of  moral  educa- 
tMn/' oonti^iaet  Mr.  Wysk,.  **I  implj  religion;  and  when  I 
speflkk  of  religioni  I  speak  of  Christianity,  it  is  morality,  it  is 
coBBisien/^ par  ex^ell^nce.  ..Even  in  the  most  worldly  sense,  it 
lioiild.  easily  be  showii  that  np  other  morality  truly  binds,  no 
other  edttiOaftion  so  effectually  secures  even  the  coarse  and  mate- 
rial int^ests  of  society.  The  economist  himself  would  find 
his  gain  in  such  a  system.  .Even  if  it  did  not  exist,  he  should 
invent  it.  It  works  his  paost  sanguiine  speculations  of  good  into 
far  sorer  and  more  rapid  conclusions,  than  any  system  he  could 
attempt  to  set  up  in  its  place./  No  sjstem  of  philosophy  has 
better  consulted  the  mechanism  of  society,  or  joined  together 
with  a  closer  adaptation  of  all  its  parts,  than  Christianity.  No 
legislator  who  is  truly  wi3e^no  Christian  will  for  a  moment 
tmnk— *for  the  interests  of  society  and  religion — which  are, 
indeed,  only  one, — of  separq^ting  Cnristianity  n:om  moral  edu- 
oation." 

Mr.  Wtsi  observes  again:  '^In  teaching  religion  and  morality, 
we  naturally  look  for  the  best  code  of  both.  Where  is  it  to  bo 
found  t  Where,  but  in  the  Holv  Scriptures  ?  Where,  but  in 
that  speaking  and  vivifying  eode,  teaching  by  deed,  and  sealing 
its  doctrines  by  death,  are  we  to  find  that  law  of  truth,  of 
justice,  of  love,  whioh  has  been  tho  thirst  and  hunger  of  the 
human  heart  in  every  vicissitude  of  its  history.  From  .the 
mother  to  the  dignitary,  this  ought  to  be  the  J3ook  of  Books; 
it  should  be  kid  by  the  cradle  and  the  death-bed;  it  shotild  bo 
the  companion  and  the  counsellor,  and  the  consoler,  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,  the  light  and  the  perfection  of  all  earthly  exist- 
ence." 

Hon.  J.  B.  MEU^LEtm,  late  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
Lower  Canada,  thus  remarks  in  his  last  Annual  Report:  "  As 
the  moral  and  religious  department  of  education  has  become 
matter  of  discussion,  and  some  have  proposed  that  we  should 
limit  our  teaching  in  our  schools  to  the  ordinary  acquirements 
of  science,  without  troubling  ourselves  with  religious  education, 
I  consider  it  my  duty  to  protest  in  this  place  against  the  fatal 
tendency  of  such  a  system.  The  aim  of  education  is  to  render 
men  perfect,  and  tb  qualify  them  to  fulfill  their  duties  towards 
God,  towards  their 'families,  towards  society,  and  towards  them- 
selves. Every  system  of  education  having  a  different  object 
would  be  subversive  of  the  great  principles  on  which  society  is 
based,  and  without  which  a  nation  could  never  become  strong, 
pr  great,  or  prosperous.     Every  system  of  national  educSftion 
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ought  to  be,  above  all,  moral  and  religioas,  and  nvithoiit  t\m  %e 
could  not  have  a  well-ordered  society."  '  ^' 

Washinqton,  in  his  Farewell  AcHress  to'the'Ani€ttiettn  Peo* 
nie,  has  left  us  this  noble  testimony  iix  favor  of  Religion -tftd 
Moralitv:  ^^  Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  whidi  lead  lo  ' 

folitical  prosperity,  Religion  and  Morality  are  indispensablei 
n  vain  woula  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,-  who 
should  labor  to  subvert  these  ^eat  pillars  of  human  hikppltieM^ 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens:'  1?iie 
mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  46' regpeet 
and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  the}i<  cott- 
nexions  with  private  and  public  felicity.  L^t'  it  ^tilpty-be 
asked,  where  is  the  security  for  property,  for  reputation,  foi* 
life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the  "oaths,  which 
are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in  courts  of  jiistice'?'  And 
let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition,  that  niorafity  can 
be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  jdonceded*  to 
the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar' 'Struct- 
ure, reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  thalb  nation- 
al morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religmift  {mnQipl^l  It 
is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  >ot  morality-  Is  a  neoeesarv 
spring  of  popular  government.  The  rulej  hicleed,  exfendfli  witn 
more  or  less  force  to  every  species  of  free  sovemmekitw  Who, 
that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it,  oan  look  witn  indiffef ^co  vifon 
attempts  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  £abm  f  {^ro;mobB, 
then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  instituitionS  .for.  tbe 
general  diffusion  of  Imowledge." 

The  profound  intellect  of  Danibl  WebsteIi  was'  e&peciallv 
directed  to  the  connection  of  the  Bible  and  Christianity  wi^h 
educational  institutions,  as  may  be  seen  By .  the  follQwirig  ox- 
tracts  from  his  masterly  argument  in  the  Girard  College  casein 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States:  "Imain^in/'  said 
Webster,  *'that,  in  any  institution  for  the  ipstruction  .of 
youth,  where  the  authority  of  God  is  disowned,  and  the  duties 
of  Christianity  derided  and  despised,  and  its  ministejrs  shut  out 
from  all  participation  in  its  proceedings,  there  can  no  more  be 
charity,  true  charity,  found  to  exist,  than  fvil  cap  spring  out  of 
the  Bible,  error  out  of  truth,  or  hatred  and  aniinoeity  come 
forth  from  the  bosom  of  perfect  lov^.  *        •  '  *  * 

"  The  ground  taken  is,  that  religion  is  not  neceissai^y  tp  mor- 
ality; that  benevolence  may  be  insured  by  habil,  ana  that  all 
the  virtues  may  flourish,  and  be  safely  left  to  the  chance  of 
flourishing,  without  touching  the  waters  of  Ihe  liyingrapring  of 
religious  responsibility.  W  ith  him  who  thinks  thus^  what  fjan 
be  the  value  of  the  Christian  revelation  'i  So  the  Christian 
world  has  not  thought;  for  by  that  Christian  world,  throughout^ 
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its  broadest  extent,  it  htm  been,  and  is,  held  as  a  fundamental 
truth,  that  religion  is  the  only  solid  basis  of  morals,  and  that 
moral  instmction  not  resting  on  this  basis  is  only  a  building 
upon  sand.  And  at  what  age  of  the  Christian  era  have  those 
Wno  professed  to  teach  the  Christian  religion,  or  believe  in  its 
authority  and  importance,  not  insisted  on  the  absolute  necessity 
of  inculcatiiig  its  principles  and  its  precepts  upon  the  minds  of 
the  youn^  ?  in  wnat  age,  by  what  sect,  where,  when,  by  whom, 
has  xeUgious  truth  been  excluded  from  the  education  of  youth? 
Nowhere;  never.  ^Everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  it  has  been, 
and  is  regarded  as  essential.  It  is  the  essence,  the  vitality,  of 
useful  instruction.  *'  *  »  ♦  » 

^^  Mr.  Girard  says  that  there  are  such  a  multitude  of  sects, 
and  such  diversity  of  opinion,  that  he  will  exclude  all  religion 
and  all  its  ministers,  in  order  to  keep  the  minds  of  the  chilcuren 
free  from  clashing  controversies.  Now,  does  not  this  tend  to 
subvert  all  belier  in  the  utility  of  teaching  the  Christian  relig- 
ion to  youth  at  all  ?  Certainly,  it  is  a  broad  and  bold  denial  of 
such  utility.  To  say  that  the  evil  resulting  to  youth  from  the 
differences  of  sects  and  creeds  overbalances  all  the  benefits 
which  the  best  education  can  give  them,  what  is  this  but  to  say 
that  the  branches  ^of  the  tree  of  religious  knowledge  are  so 
twisted,  and  twined,  and  commingled,  and  all  run  so  much  into 
and  over  each  other,  that  there  is  therefore  no  remedy  but  to 
lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  itself?  It  means  that,  and 
nothing  less !  Now,  if  there  be  anything  more  derogatory  to 
the  Grndstian  religion  than  this,  I  should  like  to  know  what  it 
is.  In  all  this  we  see  the  attack  upon  religion  itself,  made  on 
its  ministers,  its  institutiens,  audits  diversities.  And  that  is 
the  objection  urged  by  all  the  lower  and  more  vulgar  schools  of 
infidehty  throu^out  the  world.  In  all  these  schools,  called 
schools  of  Rationalism  in  Germany,  Socialism  in  England,  and 
b^  various  other  names  in  various  countries  which  they  infest, 
this  is  the  universal  cant.  The  first  step  of  •all  these  philosoph- 
ical moralists  and  regenerators  of  the  human  race,  is  to  attack 
the  agency  through  which  religion  and  Christianity  are  adminis- 
tered to  man.  "Sat  in  this  there  is  nothing  new  or  original. 
We  find  the  same  mode  of  attack  and  remark  in  Paine's  '  Age 
of  Reason.'  We  find  the  same  view  in  Volney's  *  Ruins  of 
Empires.'        *        *        * 

^'  But  this  objection  to  the  multitude  and  differences  of  sects 
is  but  the  old  story,  the  infidel  argument.  It  is  notorious  that 
there  are  certain  great  religious  truths  which  are  admitted  and 
believed  bv  all  Christians!  All  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
God.  All  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  All  believe 
in  the  responsibility,  in  another  world,  for  our  conduct  in  this. 
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All  believe  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  New  Testament.  Dr. 
Paley  says  that  a  single  word  from  the  Np^w  Testament  s^uts 
np  the  mouth  of  human  questioning,  ancl  excludes  all  human" 
reasoning.  And  cannot  all  these  great  truths  he  taught  to  chil- 
dren'without  their  minds  being  perplexed  with  clashing  doc- 
trinea  and  secstarian  controversies  ?     Most  certainly  tliey  cdn. 

"  But,  it  is  asked,  what  could  Mr.  "Girard  have  done  ?  Hs 
oould  have  done  as  has  been  done  in  Lombardy  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  as  my  learned  friend  has  informed  us,  where,  on  a 
large  scale,  the  principle  is  established  of  tcacliing  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  of  enforcing  human 
duties  by  aivine  obligations,  and  carefully  abstaining  in  all 
cases  from  interfering  with  sects  or  the  inculcation  of  sectarian 
doctrines.  How  have  they  done  in  the  schools  of  New  "Eng- 
land? There,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  the  great 
elements  of  Christian  truth  are  taught  in  every  school.  The 
Scriptures  are  read,  their  authority  taught  and  entorccd,  their 
evidences  explained,  and  prayers  usually  offered. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  those  who  really  value  Christianity,  and 
believe  in  its  importance,  not  only  to  the  spiritual  weltare  of 
man,  but  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  human  society,  rejoice 
that  in  its  revelations  and  its  teachings  there  is  so  much  whicTi 
'jnounts  above  controversy,  and  stands  on  universal  acknowledge- 
ment. While  many  things  about  it  are  di'sputed  or  are  dark, 
they  still  plainly  see  its  foundation  and  its  main  pillars;  and 
they  behold  in  it  a  sacred  structure,  rising  up  to  tne  Heavens. 
They  wish  its  gemeral  principles,  and  all  its  great  truths,  to  bo 
spread  over  the  whole  earth.  But  those  who  do  not  value 
Christianity,  nor  believe  in  its  importance  to  society  or  individ- 
uals, cavil  about  sects  and  schisms,  and  ring  monotonous 
changes  upon  the  shallow  and  sc  oft(in  refuted  objections  found- 
ed on  alleged  variety  of  discordant  creeds  and  clashing  doc- 
trines." 

*' We  scruple  not  to  say  here,"  says  Barnard's  American 
Jowmal  of  Education  J  "that  our  pupils  are  young  immortals, 
and  we  realize  our  duty  to  them  in  this  important  aspect.  Wo 
open  our  schools  with  the  reading  of  a  pas.uige  of  Scripture 
without  note  or  comment,  and  we  invoke  the  blessing  of  God  at 
the  commencement  of  each  day  upon  the  duties  and  labors  of 
the  day  before  us.  It  is  done  solemnly  and  seriously,  and  not 
as  an  unmeaning  service.  Nor  do  weliesitate  to  use  the  general 
precepts  of  rcH^ion  in  moral  instruction;  but  not  by  a  word  or 
act,  or  even  by  implication,  is  one  attempt  made  to  inveigle  or 
decoy  any  pupil  into  the  meshes  of  tany  denominational  net,  or 
to  Cftrry  the  citadel  of  any  hc£^rt  for  an  external  form,  or  a  secta- 
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mn  creed,  tVc  believe  tliat  education  can  never  be  complete 
without  the  culture  of  the  heart.  Wc  know  of  no  truth  likie 
Bible  truth,  no  power  like  Ejible  power,  for  this  purpose.  We 
avoid,  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  the  propagation  of  any 
sectarian  view,  but^f  we  Vi^ish  a  golden  rule,  *  AH  things  what- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them,',  we  hesitate  not  to  ndopt  it  because  it  is  in  the  Bible,  or 
because. the  sublime  precept  first  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Redeemer 
of  mau.  Nor  do  we  heeitato  to  ^^o  to  the  Bible  for  those  funda- 
mental truths  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  .correct  philosophy, 
and  which  can  be.  derived  from  no  other  source  with  equal  clear- 
ness,  some  of  .them  from  no  other  source  at  all,  as*  the  creation 
of  the  world,  the  Bible  view  of  which  alon^  can  set  at  rest  all 
questions  on  the  subject  of  cosmogony.  It  is  general  truth, 
simple  moral  truth,  as  it  aJBFects  our  relations  with  and  to  our 
fellownmen,  and  simple  religious  truth,  as  it  affects  our  relations 
to  God,  not  controversial  or  controverted  points,  that  we  feel  at 
perfect  liberty  tq  use  and  inculcate,  because  they  are  in  con- 
sistency with  the  views  of  all  sects.  It  is  what  may  lead  our 
pupils,  when  they  grow  up,  to  be  thoughtful  and  examine  for 
themselves  their  duties  to  God  and  man  in  their  broadest  sense. 
Let  us  take  care  that  in  our  horror  of  sectarianism,  we  do  not. 
lose  si^ht  of  the  fact  admitted  by  all  se(Jts,  that  the  God  of  otir 
Bible  IS  the  God  of  our  nation,  acknowledged  in  its  foundation, 
acknowledged  hitherto  in  its  progress  and  in  its  rising  glory. 
Let  us  not,  from  a  dread  of  sectarianism,  induce  Him  to  spread 
h^a  phpUering  wing,  and  take  his  flight  forever  from  our  public 
institutions.  Disastrous  indeed,  fatally  disastrous,  woula  such 
withdrawal  be.     We  have  no  greater  evil  as  a  nation  to  fear." 

Neaj*ly  aU  our  Legislative  Assemblies,  and  successive  ses- 
sions.of  Con^res&,  have,  from  Colonial  days  to  the  present,  so 
far  recognized  a  superintending  Providence  as  to  open  their 
4*iily  sessions,  with  prayer.  What  could  be  more  befitting  both 
teacnea'  and  scholuri?,.  in  their  arduous  and  important  avocations, 
than  to  unite,  at  the  commeueement  of  their  daily  toils,  in  read- 
ing a  poritipu  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  repeating  the  memorable 
prayer  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  or  otherwise  humbly  invoking 
tbf  blessings. of  the  I\[ost  High. 
^  ^' At  the  meeting  of  the  first  Congress,"  says  Webster,  "there 
tras  a  doubt  lu  the  minds,  of  many  of  the  propriety  of  opening 
thQ,.se9pion  with  prayer;  and  the  reason  assimed  was,  as  here, 
the^  great  diversity  of  opinion  and  relijgious  belief.  At  length 
IVk.  Sajmuel  AiiAw's,.  with  his  gray  hairs  hanging  about  his 
Bgpulders^  anil  with  aii  impressive  vencrablcncss  now  seldom  to 
be  met  with,  (I  suppose  owing  to  the  difference  tSf  habits,)  rose 
in  that  assembly,  and,  with  the  air  of  a  perfect  Puritan,  said 
that  it  did  not  become  men,  professing  to  be  Christian  men,  who 
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had  come  together  for  solemn  deliberation,  in  the  hour  of  their 
extremity,  to  say  that  there  was  so  wide  a  difference  in  their 
religious  belief,  and  thej  could  not,  as  one  man,  bow  the  knee 
in  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  whose  advice  and  assistance  ther 
hoped  to  obtain.  Independent  as  he  was,  and  an  enemy  to  all 
prelacy  as  he  was  known  to  be,  he  moved  that  the  Bevl  Mr. 
DucHE,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  should  ai^dress  the  Throne  of 
Grace  in  prayer. 

^^And  John  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  says  that  he  never 
saw  a  more  moving  spectacle.  Mr.  DtrcHE  read  the  Episcopal 
service  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  then,  tts  if  moved  oy 
occasion,  he  brok6  out  into  extemporaneous  prayer.  And  those 
men,  who  were  then  about  to  resort  to  force  to  obtain  their 
rights,  were  moved  to  tears;  and  floods  of  tears,  Mr  Adams 
says,  ran  down,  the  cheeks  of  the  pacific  Quakers  who  formed 
part  of  that  most  interesting  assembly.  Depend  upon  it,  where 
there  is  a  spirit  of  Christianity,  there  is  a  spirit  which  rises 
above  forms,  above  ceremonies,  independent  of  sect  or  creed, 
and  the  controversies  of  clashing  doctrines.'' 

How  replete  with  practical  wisdom  and  good  sense  were  the 
remarks  of  the  illustrious  Franklin,  in  the  Federal  Convention 
for  the  formation  of  our  Constitution,  pleading  for  prayer  at  the 
opening  of  each  daily  session.  ^^  Groping,  as  it  were,  in  the 
dark,"  said  Franklin,  ^^to  find  political  truth,  and  scarce  able 
to  distinguish  it  when  jpresented  to  us,  how  has  it  happened. 
Sir,  that  we  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of  humblv  applying 
to  the  Father  of  Lights,  to  illuminate  our  understandings  ?  In 
the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Great  Britain,  when  we  were  sen- 
sible of  danger,  we  had  daily  prayer  in  this  room  for  the  Divine 
protection.  Our  prayers.  Sir,  were  heard,  and  tiiey  were  gra- 
ciously answered.  All  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  the  strug- 
fle  must  have  observed  freouent  instances  of  a  superintending 
^rovidence  in  our  favor.  To  that  kind  Providence  we  owe  this 
happy  opportunity  of  consulting  in  peace  on  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing our  future  national  felicit;^.  And  have  we  now  forgotten 
that  powerful  friend?  Or  do  we  imarine  that  we  no  longer  need 
his  assistance?  I  have  lived,  Sir,  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I 
live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth — that  Q-od 
governs  in  the  affairs  of  men,** 

It  will  be  recollected  that  General -•Tatlob,  during  his  Presi- 
dency, recommended  a  day  of  humiliation,  fasting,  and  prayer, 
on  account  of  that  dreadml  scoufage,  the  cholera,  that  then 
prevailed  so  extensively  and  fatally  in  our  land.  It  is  well 
known,  that  (the  scourge  ceased  almost  instantaneously  after 
the  observance  of  the  day  of  prayer,  as  did  the  tempest  on  the 
sea  of  Gennesareth  when  the  aucuble  voice  of  God  commanded. 
" Peace— -be  still  W  ogtzed by  vji^i^v le 


]j^  ^0qiV9/li»g  a  subject  of  this  character,  many  other  high 
aathpritiea  might  easily  be  cited  in  favor  of  the  use  o!  the 
Bible^  aod  o£  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  public  schools, 
and  of  th^  peculiar  propriety  of  opening  their  daily  sessions 
with  )pray^r — aiid  au  this,  without  necessarily  having  the  least 
connection  with  sectarianism.  Enough,  I  trust,  on  these  points 
has  already  been  adduced.  With  the  weighty  opinion  of  a 
.A^ASHiNaToy,  a  Franklin,  an  Adams,  a  Jbffbrson,  a  Burke,  a 
Brougham,  a  Webster,  a  Stowe,  and  a  Mann,  among  Protest- 
ants, and  of  a  GuizoT, a  Wtsb  and  a  Meilleur among  theanlight- 
-^ed  educators  of  Catholic  eountries,  together  with  the  almost 
joniversal  experience  of  this  country,  ana  my  own  personal  ex- 
servation  of  nearly  fortj^  years,  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that 
any  otiier  than  the  happiest  results  would  be  likely  to  follow  a 
discreet,  nu'Sectarian  use  of  the  Bible  in  publie  schools,  the 
inculcation  of  moral  duties  hnd  obligations,  and  the  opening  ef 
daily  sessions  of  school  with  prayer. 

A  recognition  of  God  as  nuing  in  ibe  affairs  of  men  is  sub- 
stantially found  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  the 
Oobstitutioii  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution  of  Wis- 
consin.^   Christianity  is  everywhere  incorporated  in  the  law  of 


*  The  Boston  Imetliff^itor^  the  aTowed  org»n  and  exponent  of  the  Free 
Tliinkerfl'  of  this  eonnttry,  has  ohoi^d  me  wilh  lutking  a  *•''  falae  stjatement '' 
in  aeeertlng  that  **  a  recognition  cf  Ood,  as  luling  In  ^e  affairs  of  men,  i«  ei^b- 
istantially  found  in  the  Deelaration  of  Independence,  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Constitation  of  Wiseonain."  The  signers  of  the  iimnor- 
tal  Declaration  of  Independence  expressed  in  tliat  instrument  their  ^'  finn  reli- 
ance on  the  protection  of  Divine  Prondence;''  and  the  Constitution  of  this 
State  commences  with  the  declaration,  *^  We,  the  people  of  Wisconsin^  grateful 
to  Qod  Ibr  onr  freedom,"  fto.  Bo  Ihr,  then^  as  these  two  State  napevs  are  con- 
cerned, they  not  only  tvbatatUialhf^  bat  jvoft^sely,  reeognise  Ood  as  ruling  in 
the  affairs  of  men.  I  was  ftilhr  aware  of  this  when  I  penned  the  sentence  that 
the  Anton  Investigator  now  so  boldly  denies;  and  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  less  explicit,  I  made  the  qoalifieation  ihtX  such  recognition 
is  "  tubtiantiaUv  found  "  in  those  three  State  papers.  In  two  of  them,  the. re- 
cognition is  positive ;  In  the  other  the  '^  9ub*iance^^  ia  ibund,  as  I  shall  proceed 
to  show. 

WhUe  the  word  *^  God  "  is  not  expressed  in  the  Constitntion  of  the  United 
States,  yet  twice  in  that  instrument  are  oaths  or  Affirmations  provided — ^the 
President  being  required  to  *'  toUmnly  twwr ''  that  he  will  iklthfUlly  peribrm 
the  duties  of  \Sk  office  and  preserve,  proteet,  and  defend  the  Constitution;  and 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  members  of  Uie  several  State 
Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  offioers,  both  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  States,  **  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support 
the  ConstituUon.'' 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  an  oath  %  Daxibl  Wbbstbb,  the  great  ex- 
pounder of  the  Constitution,  declares,  that  '^  We  hold  lift,  liberty,  and  property 
m  this  country  upon  a  system  of  oaths;  oaths  ibunded  on  a  religious  belief  of 
some  sort.  And  that  system  which  would  atrike  away  the  great  substratum, 
destroy  the  safe  possession  of  life,  libeiiy,  and  proper!^,  destroy  aU  the  insti- 
tutiona  of  civil  society,  cannot  and  will  not  be  oonaidered  as  entitled  to  the  pro* 
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the  knd. .  It  19  repogolzed  l^j  CoQgress  and  by  State  Legika- 
tures,  and  by  the  laws  they  enact,  as  wellas  by  all  oujp  Courts  of 
Judicature.  The  recognition  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  of 
the  religious  obligations  of  oaths^  the  incorporation  of  bo  many 
of  the  laws  of  God,  as  recorded  in  the  Bible,  into  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  bod,  and  the  universal  respect  paid  to  relig- 
ion and  religious  observances,  all  tend  to  prove  that  the  silent, 
-yet  all-powerful  ijaflu^nces  of  Christijinity  are'  indissolubly  in- 
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tection  of  a  court  of  equity.''  -  Judge  Slfdft^,  iof hiB  Commentwiejt  on  tJu  P^mf- 
futiorij  referring  to  the  President's  oath  of  lO^aOj  obserres;  ^^  It  is  a  sultai^n 
pledge  of  Im  fidelity  and  re^Don&ibilHy  to  his  country j  and  creates  upon  Ms 
conscience  a  deep  sense  of  a\it}\  %  an  ajypeat  at  once,  in  tkejfresence  if  QoH  Md 
man,  to  the  most  sacred  and  sohmifscCnctions  which  can  9f»er4ite<m  tht  humanmmdJ^ 

WAffHiiroTON  presided  otet  the  ConaUtutional  Coa^ention.  and  when  the 
oath  of  office  aa  ri'eaWent  was  ad^njoiistered  to  hira  by  Olianoellor  Livi|IQ8Ton 
in  1789,  he  declared  in  his  inaugural  address,  that  "  it  irould  be  ^pecuTlaHj 
improper  to  on^it,  in  this  first  official  act,  Thy  reryent  tuppHealiocii  to  thiiit  Ah' 
KiQBSfT  Bli^a  who  rules  over  the  uniTqrse-^-wlw  presides  in  the  counoils  of 
nations — and  whose  pfovldentiAl  aids  can  supply  every  human  delbct,  that  His 
benediction  ma^  consecrate  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the'  people  of  the 
United  States,  a  goTemment  instituted  by  them^lves  Ibr  these  easentM  pur- 
poses; and  may  enable^every  instnitftent  em^loTed  in  its  «dministraition  to  eie- 
eute  with  success  the  functions  allotted  to  his  charge.  In  tendering  this  hom- 
age to  the  Great  Authou  of  ercry  public  and  priyate  good,  I  assure  myself 
that  it  expresses  your  sentiments  not  less  than  my  own;  nor  those  of  my  fellow 
citizens  at  large,  less  than  either.  No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge  and 
adore  the  invisible  hand  whieb  eonduots  the  affair  of  mcA,  more  than  the  i>eo|>le 
of  the  United  States.  Svory  step  by  which  they  hare  advanced  to  the  charac- 
ter of  an  independent  nation,  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  some  token 
of  providential  agency-  and  in  the  importftut  revolution  just  accomplished  in  ^ 
the  system  of  their  united  government,  the  tranqtiil  deliberations,  and  volun- 
tary consent  of  so  many  distinct  communities,  from  which  the  event  has  resulted, 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  means  by  which  moat  governments  have  been 
established,  without  some  return  of  pious  gratitude,  along  with  an  humble  an^c- 
ipation  of  the  future  blessings  which  the  past  seem  to  presage.  These  reflec- 
tions, arising  out  of  this  present  crisis,  have  forced  themselves  too  strongly  'on 
my  mind  id  be  suppressed." 

President  Madison,  who  is  regarded  as  the  Father  of  the  Constitution,  and 
was  the  master-spirit  of  the  Convent!  >n  which  Ibruied  it,  observes  in  his  ilrst 
inaugnral  address,  **  We  have  all  been  encouraged  to  feel  the  guurdiunship  and 
guidance  of  that  Almighty  Bbino,  whose  power  regulates  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, whose  blessings  have  been  so  conspicuously  dispensed  to  this  'risine  Re- 
publie."  JiVFEBSON,  in  hia  first-  inaugural  address,  *^  acknowledjged  and 
adored  an  over^ruUng  Phovidehce^'  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

The  Oonsiitution  of  the  United  States  recognizes  Gon  as  ruling  in  the  a^irs 
of  men,  by  the  solemn  oaths  of  office  which  it  imposes;  sanctioned  by  Wash- 
ington, fv^AJtKhiy;  and  Madison,  who  were  ©embers  of  the  Convention  w^ich 
framed  it;  sano^ioiiod  by  every  successive  President  taking  that  solemn  oath, 
administered  u^on  tlie  Lible;  sanctioned  by  all  the  Presidents,  in  their  inaugu- 
ral addresses  rtkI  aTianiJ  messages;  and  further  sanctioned  l>y  the  Interpridta- 
tions  of  all  o^ir  gi*er.t  constitutional  exj>ounders. ,  The  Constitution  fiirthermore, 
at  its  close,  recognizss  ^^  our  Loiu> ''  in  recording  the  memorable  year  of  ita 
formation.  Tlits,  it  will  ba  seen,  that  there  is  substtintiaUy  a  reco^ition  of 
God,  us  ruling  in  tao  affairs  of  men,  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde]>enuencp,  the 
ConstitutloB  of  tho  United  Btates.  and  the  ConsUtut.iou  of  Wisconsin. 
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terwoven  in  our  laws,  and  perrade  all  classes  of  society.  That 
God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men,  was  the  deep  conviction  of 
the  eminent  philosopher,  Franklin;  and  in  every  thoughtful 
human  heart  there  is  an  intuitive  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of 
this  profound  remark. 

"There  is  nothing,"  says  Webster,  "that  we  look  for  with 
more  certainty  than  this  general  principle,  that  Christianity  is 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  This  was  the  case  among  the  Pu- 
ritans of  Kew  England,  the  Episcopalians  of  the  Southern 
States,  the  Pennsylvania  Quakers,  the  Baptists,  the  mass  of  the 
followers  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  and  the  Presbyterians;  all 
brought  and  all  adopted  this  great  truth,  and  all  have  sustained 
it.  And  where  there  is  any  religious  sentiment  among  men  at 
all,  this  sentiment  incorporates  itself  with  the  law.  Everything 
declares  it.  The  massive  cathedral  of  the  Catholio;  the  Epis- 
copalian church,  with  its  lofty  spire  pointing  heavenward;  the 
plain  temple  of  the  Quaker;  the  log  church  of  the  hardy  pio- 
neer of  the  wilderness;  the  mementoes  and  the  memorials 
around  and  about  us;  the  consecrated  grave-yards,  their  tomb- 
stones and  epitaphs,  their  silent  vaults,  their  mouldering  con- 
tents; all  attest  it.  The  dead  prove  it  as  well  as  the  living. 
The  generation  that  are  gone  before  speak  to  it,  and  pronounce 
it  from  the  tomb.  We  feel  it.  All,  all  proclaim  that  Christi- 
anity, general,  tolerant  Christianity,  Christianity  independent 
of  sects  and  parties,  that  Christianity  to  which  the  sword  and 
fagot  are  unlcnown,  general,  tolerant  Christianity,  is  the  law  of 
the  land." 

If  it  be  true,  then,  that  Christianity  pervades  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  society,  why  should  we  wisn  alone  to  exclude  it  from 
the  nurseries  of  education  ?  It  has  been  decided  by  the  Vice 
Chancellor,  in  the  highest  court  of  England,  that  "  Courts  of 

EQUITY,  IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  WILL  NOT  SANCTION  ANY  SYSTEM  OF 
EDUCATION  IN  WHICH  RELIGION  IS  NOT  INCLUDED."      FrANKLIN 

said  to  Paine,  when  advising  against  the  publication  of  one  of 
his  infidel  works,  *^Don*t  unchain  tJie  tiger!  If  men  are  so 
bad  with  all  the  restraining  influences  of  the  Christian  religion, 
what  would  they  be  without  them  !"*    Jefferson  remarked  to 

*  The  Boston  Investigatory^  in  its  Btrictures  on  this  Cironlar,  has  seen  fit  to 
use  this  language:  ^^  The  man  who  has  the  effrontery  to  assert,  as  he  does,  in 
the  Circular  of  which  we  are  speaking,  that  Franklin  wrote  against  one  of 
Pains' s  works  which  was  not  commenced  until  after  the  former  was  dead  more 
than  three  years^  will  not  be  likely  to  be  more  magnanimous  than  intelligent." 
It  is,  nevertheless,  ^4n  the  highest  degree  probable,"  as  Jabbd  Sparks  obserres, 
that  Painr  submitted  to  Franklin  a  deistioal  manuscript  as  early  as  about 
1787;  and  Franklin's  reply  contains  not  only  what  I  have  quoted,  but  much 
more  quite  as  pointed  and  significant.    Soe  Sparks'   edition  of  the    Workt  of 

Franklin^  vol.  x.  p.  281,  282.  r.        .  u  .    i'-.P.vP.v 
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Webstbr,  **  BuREB  never  uttered  a  more  important  truth,  than 
when  he  exclaimed  that  a  religions  education  was  the  cheapest 
defense  of  nations."  A  prominent  secular  newspaper  of  our 
countrjr,  the  New  York  Courier  ^  Enauirery  recently  remarked: 
"  It  will  not  be  denied  by  any  man,  whether  religious  or  other- 
wise, that  the  effect  of  personal  religion  upon  the  individual — 
and,  as  a  necessary  result,  upon  society^  wnich  is  but  an  aggre- 
gation  of  individuals — ^is  in  the  highest  degree  happy,  important 
and  desirable.  In  the  allaying  of  unruly  passions,  the  ameli^ 
oration  of  selfishness,  the  uprooting  of  immorality  and  vice,  the 
security  of  life  and  property,  the  steadying  of  trade,  the  in- 
crease of  industry — all  these  upon  motives  far  higher  and  moro 
reliable  than  any  mercenary  ones — ^its  advantages  are  palpable^ 
and  are  admitted  on  every  side." 

Shall  it  ever  be  deemed  a  sacrilege— a  desecration  of  the 
noble  and  holy  purposes  of  education — a  blighting  injury  to  the 
morals  of  our  beloved  children,  to  permit  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  Wisconsin  to  read  a  portion  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  offer  a  prayer  invoking  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
their  labors  and  the  efforts  of  the  children  committed  to  their 
charge,  or  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  all  beautiful,  as  it  is,  in 
its  simplicity  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  all;  or  impress 
upon  their  young  ana  susceptible  minds  those  incomparable 
teachings,  derived  from  the  Bible,  touching  their  moral  duties 
:to  their  parents,  to  each  other,  to  society  and  to  God?  I  confess 
I  canuot  conceive  how  there  could  be  any  reasonable  objection, 
.-any  possible  harm,  in  all  thi&— untinctured  with  sectarianism  as 
iit  would  and  should  be;  but,  on  the  contrary,  enduring  good,  in 
mj  opinim,  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence. 

There  could  be  no  more  beautiful  spectacle,  none  more  truly 
ennobling,  than  a  teacher  inculcating  and  enforcing  moral  duties 
ii|M>n  the  young — ^love  to  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  companions 
— ^love  to  the  race  of  man,  and  love  to  the  Giver  of  all  good; 
leve  of  country,  truth,  honesty  and  virtue — charity  to  the  poor 
and  unfortunate,  and  kindness  to  the  brute  creation; — in  a  word, 
pressing  upon  their  attention  those  foundation  principles  which 
alone  can  make  them  good  children,  good  men,  good  women,  and 
^ood  citizens.  And  such  instructions  can  be  imparted  by  the 
judicious  teacher  at  suitable  opportunities,  without  ever  for  a 
moment  trenching  on  sectarian  peculiarities. 

Such  is  the  abiding  conviction,  and  such  the  practices  of  the 
•civilized  world.  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  who 
:are  generally  conceded  to  possess  as  mucn  virtue  and  intelli^ 
fence  as  the  citizens  of  any  of  their  sister  Stats,  would  never 
consent  to  utterly  banish  the  Bible  from  their  schools,  and  thus 
virtually  repudiate  its  unequalled  teachings  of  virtue  and  mo- 
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rality  as  unfit  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  children 
of  their  love — children  who,  at  no  distant  day,  must  become  the 
rulers  and  IsiW-givers  of  the  State,  and  the  custodians  of  all  that 
we  now  hold  dear  and  sacred,  our  homes,  our  country,  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Bible. 

I  would  not  force  the  attendance  of  scholars,  against  their 
parents'  or  guardians'  will,  on  the  exercises  of  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  offering  prayer.  The  conscientious  scruples  of 
men  are  always  deserving  of  respect;  and  no  School  Board,  or 
liberal  community,  would  wish  to  be  arbitrary  or  overbearing  in 
matters  of  conscience.  In  all  such  differences  of  opinion,  there 
are  necessarily  two  parties,  and  each  have  their  rights;  and 
these  should  be  equally  respected,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  Where  there  are  any  honest  objections  to  such  exercises — 
and  the  School  Board  should  be  the  judge  in  such  cases — then  it 
might  be  advisable  to  have  these  exercises  conducted  a  little 
before  the  regular  hour  for  opening  the  school,  as  I  learn  has 
been  the  case  in  the  Watertown  schools,  or  if  in  school  hours, 
that  such  scholars  might  be  permitted  to  retire;  so  that  the 
children  and  wards  of  parents  and  guardians  conscientiously 
objecting  to  their  attendance  on  these  exercises,  might  not  be 
compelled  to  be  present. 

If  a  majority  of  the  School  Board  prefer  to  have  the  common 
version  of  the  Bible  read  in  school,  it  is  their  right  to  claim 
their  preference;  if  a  majority  prefer  to  have  Douay  or  Catholic 
edition  read,  it  is  their  equal  right  to  have  it — ^but,  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  the  Board  in  fairness  and  justness  should  faithfully 
represent  the  wishes  of  the  district.  But  let  the  Bible  be  read, 
whatever  be  the  version,  reverently  and  impressively,  and  the 
blessing  of  the  God  of  the  Bible  will  never  fail  to  attend  it. 

If  the  teacher  sees  proper,  with  the  consent  or  approval  of 
the  School  Board,  to  make  remarks  to  his  school  of  a  moral 
character  and  application,  he  should  be  extremely  cautious,  and 
not  travel  out  of  his  way  to  lug  in  anything  that  could,  even  by 
the  most  fastidious,  be  construed  into  a  fiectarian  tendency. 
Such  conduct  would  be  bigoted,  uncalled  for,  and  unjustifiable 
— a  direct  infringement  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  violation  of  all 
confidence  reposed  by  the  district  in  the  judgment  and  propriety 
of  the  teacher;  and  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  sufficient  cause  for 
his  dismissal. 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  judicious  teachers,  in 
the  Old  World  and  the  New,  constantly  impart  moral  instruc- 
tion to  their  pupils,  without  ever  once  obtruding,  or  desiring  to 
obtrudo,  their  views  or  opinions  upon  religious  tenets  or  secta- 
rian differences.  I  should  have  no  fear  of  any  such  narrow- 
minded  obtrusions,  and  violation  of  good  faith,  m  the  teachers 
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of  "Wisconsin;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  carry  out  the  true 
spirit  of  moral  instruction,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  devoid  of 
ail  sectarian  tendencies,  would,  beyond  all  question,  make  the 
most  enduring  beneficial  impressions.  It  would  be  folly,  nay 
worse  than  folly,  to  say  that  no  moral  instruction  whatever 
should  be  given  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  done  every  day,  in 
every  school  of  the  land — ^for  nearly  every  text-book,  from  the 
primary  reader  to  the  higher  works  on  philosophy,  geology,  and 
intellectual  science,  convey  very  properly  more  or  less  moral 
instruction,  and  none  thin£  of  branding  them  as  sectarian. 

But,  you  may  ask,  may  not  a  majority  of  the  School  Board, 
if  they  see  fit,  utterly  refuse  to  tolerate  the  Bible,  prayer,  and 
moral  instruction  in  the  public  school  ?  We  might  obstinately 
and  insanely  refuse  food  for  our  perishing  bodies,  as  well  as  for 
our  craving  immortal  minds,  but  we  should  only  spite  and  injure 
ourselves  by  so  rash  and  suicidal  an  act.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
Board  might  legally  thrust  the  Bible  from  the  school-house,  and 
stifle  the  voice  of  prayer,  for  these  are  not  among  the  studies 
specially  prescribed  by  law;  but  they  may  very  properly  be  re- 

farded  as  among  the  ^^  such  other  branches  of  education  as  may 
e  determined  upon  by  the  Board,"  as  the  law  allows,  if  the 
Board  think  proper  to  include  them.  The  District  Board,  too, 
under  the  advice  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
have  power  to  determine  the  text-books  to  be  used;  and  I  should 
ever  feel  bound  to  regard  with  special  favor  the  use  of  the  Bible 
in  public  schools,  as  pre-eminently  first  in  importance  among 
text-books  for  teaching  the  noblest  principles  of  virtue,  morali- 
ty, patriotism,  and  good  order — love  and  reverence  for  God — 
charity  and  good  win  to  man. 

Very  respectfully, 

LYMAN  C.  DRAPER, 

SupH  Public  Instruc^n. 
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TEXT  BOOKS  RECOMMENDED. 


In  this  age  of  improved  text  books  it  is  no  pleasant  task  to  com- 
mend one  book  or  scries  of  school  books,  as  superior  to  all  others 
of  the  kind.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  obligations  imposed  by  law 
on  the  State  Superintendent--^^  it  shall  oe  his  duty  to  recommend 
the  introduction  of  the  most  approved  text  books,  and  as  far  as 

fracticable  to  secure  a  uniformity  in  the  use  of  text  books  in  the 
lommon  Schools  throughout  the  State."  *^  The  Board  in  each 
district  shall  have  power,  under  the  advice  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Puhlie  InBtructioUf  to  determine  what  school  and  text  books 
shall  be  used  in  the  several  branches  taught  in  the  school  of  such 
district,"  The  law,  then,  makes  it  the  ^^duty  of  the  State 
Superintendent  to  reeommendy*'  while  "the  power  of  determin- 
ing what  school  and  text  books  shall  be  used,"  is  vested  in  the 
District  Board,  under  the  advice  of  the  State  Superintendent. 
It  is  a  further  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  Becurej  as 
far  as  practicable,  a  uniformity  in  the  use  of  text  books  through- 
out the  State.  How  all  this  can  be  effected,  is  not  so  easily 
determined. 

It  would  be  folly  for  the  State  Superintendent  to  recommend 
text  books,  and  endeavor  to  secure  a  uniformity  in  their  use,  if 
the  District  Boards  have  full  power  to  determine  this  matter  for 
themselves.  And  if  the  four  thousand  District  Boards  in  the 
State,  have  full  control  of  this  subject,  and  can  select  what  text 
booksthey  please,  how  can  a  uniformity  by  any  possibility  be 
secured?  But  this  power  on  the  part  of  the  District  Boards  is 
plainly  limited;  they  can  only  determine  under  the  advice  or 
recommendation  of  the  State  Superintendent.  To  meet  this 
view  of  the  case,  and  leave  the  District  Boards  some  latitude, 
two  kinds  of  text  books  upon  the  principal  branches  taught,  are 
respectfully  recommended  in  the  following  list. 

Other  series  of  Readers  are  regarded  as  good, — Towers', 
Sargent's,  Town  &  Holbrook's,  Sanders',  and  Lo veil's;  but 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  merits  of  all,  and  consultation 
with  several  of  the  prominent  educators  of  the  State,  preference 
is  dven  to  Parker  <k  Watson's  new  series  of  National  Readers, 
and  McGuffey's  Eclectic  Educational  series. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  when  different  text  books 
from  those  here  recommended  are  at  present  in  use,  a  sudden 
change  might  not  be  desirable;  but  as  soon  as  the  old  supply  is 
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worn  out,  and  sooner,  if  the  district  will  sanction  it,  let  the 
proper  change  be  made — for  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  will 
greatly  depend  upon  their  having  the  best  text  books  extant. 

Spellers  and  Readers: 
National  Series. 
McGuffey's  Series. 

Moral  Instruction: 
The  Bible. 
Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons. 

Orammars: 

Greene's  First  Lessons. 

Greene's  Elements  of  English  Grammar. 

Greene's  Analysis. 

Clark's  Grammar. 

Greographies: 

Monteith  &  McNally's  Series. 
Warren's  Geo^aphy. 
Warren's  Physical  ueography. 

Mathematics: 

Davies'  Arithmetics  and  Algebras. 

Bay's  Arithmetics  and  Algebras. 

Stoddard's  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

Colbum's  (Prof.  D.  B.)  Arithmetic,and  its  Applications. 

Davies'  Higher  Mathematics.* 

Composition^  ^c: 

jBrookfield's  First  Book. 
Quackenboss'  First  Lessons. 
McElligott's  Analyzer. 

Speakers: 

Northend's  Little  Speaker. 
McGuffey's  New  Eclectic  Speaker. 
Northend's  American  Speaker. 
Zachos'  New  American  Speaker. 

BooJc'keeping: 

Maynew's  Practical  System. 
Fulton  &  Eastman's  Book-keeping. 

Bistories: 

Lossing's  Primary  U.  S,  History. 


*  Since  the  publioation  of  thejpreoeding  lint,  RobiMon?9  Mdihematieal  Seriety 
Loomt'  Normal  Arithmetic^  and  OhmtedU  HudimenU  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy/^  haye  been  examined,  and  fbund  worthy  of  being  recommended  as 
oaefal  text  books.  ■  _ 
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Lostinff's  Pictorial  U.  S.  Historjr  for  Scl^ools. 
Wilsoir  8  Outlines  of  General  History. 
Willard's  Universal  History. 

Outline  Map9: 
Peltoa's. 
Mitchell's. 

Drawing: 

Coe's  Drawing  Cards. 

Otis'  Drawing  Books  of  Animals  and  Landscapes. 

Q-ovemment: 

Sheppard's  Constituitional  Text  Book. 

Philosophy^  ^e: 

Parker's  Philosophy. 

Wells'  Philosophy. 

Wells'  Science  of  Common  Things. 

Peterson's  Familiar  Science. 

ChemiBtry: 

Porter's  First  Book  of  Chemistry. 
Porter's  Principles  of  Chemistry. 
Youman's  Class  Book  of  Chemistry. 

Botany: 

Wood's  First  Lessons. 
Wood's  Class  Book. 
Gray's  Botanical  Text  Book« 

A%tronom 


[le^s 


Kiddle's  Manual. 

Q-eoloay: 

Hitchcock's. 


aow  Thyself." 
Cutter's  Physiology. 

Zoology: 

Mrs.  Bedfield's  Chart  of  the  Animal  Kingdom* 
Mrs.  Bedfield's  Zoological  Science. 

Musie: 

Bradbury's  Youns  Melodist. 
Bradbury's  School  Singer. 

Reference  Boohe: 

Webster's  Dictionaries. 

Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Gasetteer  of  the  World. 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States. 
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School  Arehiteeture: 

Barnard's  School  Architectnre,  or  Contributions  to  the 
Improyement  of  School  Houses  in  the  United  States, 

Barnard's  Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Principles  of 
School  Architecture— an  abridgement  of  the  preceding 
— ^priee  50  cents. 

Johonnot's  Country  School  Houses. 
*^*  The  Sohool  TeaeAer*8  Jjibrary  is  eminently  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  educators.     The  series  consists  of — 
Northend's  Teacher  and  Parent. 
.  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
Mansfield  on  American  Education. 
De  Tocqueville's  American  Institutions. 
Davies' Logic  of  Mathematics. 
Mayhew  on  Uniyersal  Education. 
Boot  on  School  Amusements* 
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TABLE  No.  m. 

8H0WIKG  NUMBER  OF  DISTKICTS  IN  EACH  YEAR. 


Counties. 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1863 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1867 

1858 

Adams 

14 
11 
15 

32 
13 
16 

52 
37 

28 

75 

49 

37 

2 

30 

4 

2 

111 

36 

161 

135 

48 

65 

40 

7 

32 

6 

2 

119 

63 

166 

131 

S 

"29 
8 

47 

67 

46 

18 

44 

11 

6 

124 

69 

176 

139 

8 

2 

Bad  Ax 

7 
17 

8 
17 

Brown 

6 
.... 

25 

Buflfalo 

Calumet 

9 

7 

13 

17 

17 

21 
4 

25 
2 

Chippewa. 

Clark  

Columbia 

41 

16 

97 

132 

71 
20 

82 

Q 

91 

11 

213 

133 

98 

13 

164 

134 

110 

13 

160 

142 

109 

21 

169 

138 

Crawford 

Dane 

88 1  1^-^ 

Dodjce 

135 

147 

Boor 

Douglass 

2 

2 

Dunn 

Eau  Clair 

1R 

Fond  du  Lac 

78 
89 
70 

101 
95 
74 

106 

100 

79 

114 
109 
82 

119 

108 

83 

125 
'94 

120 

113 

93 

124 

114 

90 

0      *if 
iqo     loT 

Grant 

131 

98 

140 
100 
46 
85 
29 
89 
64 
26 
62 
34 
83 

Green 

Green  Lake 

Iowa 

51 

61 

58 

62 

68 

5 

93 

71 

7 

178 

83 

ioe 

**82 
22 
107 
63 
6 
62 
29 
82 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

78 

88 

91 

89 

99 

Juneau 

Kewaunee., 

4 
49 
26 
76 

Kenosha 

61 

67 

2 

69 

68 
19 
69 

54 
12 
71 

64 
15 

77 

67 
24 
78 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette 

61 

64 

La  Pomte 

Manitowoc 

7 

3 

23 

33 

39 

2 

74 

64 

46 

5 

82 

65 

8 

7 

23 

64 

62 
6 
84 
60 
15 
5 
31 
51 

63 
6 
90 
64 
44 
3 
39 
63 

69 
5 
90 
66 
54 
7 
44 
62 

86 
7 
44 
66 
63 
12 
64 
49 
12 
26 
6 
66 
65 
77 
203 
80 

Marathon 

Marquette 

39 
66 

50 
62 

76 
66 

62 
64 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

Oconto 

6 
21 

6 
23 
49 

Outagamie 

19 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

3 

8 

10 

66 

21 

116 

6 

1 

4 

21 

67 

27 

108 

9 

6 

10 

24 
4 
42 
62 
71 
206 
27 

Polk 

Portage 

2 

69 

10 

104 

2 

"54 

14 

104 

8 

2 

66 

18 

114 

6 

21 
58 
46 
121 
10 

80 
71 
67 
122 
13 

Kacine » 

123 

Richland 

Eock  

99 
1 

St.  Croix 
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TABLE  No.  m.— continued. 

SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  DISTRICTS  IN  EACH  YEAR. 


Counties. 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

Sank 

26 

37 

87 

43 

53 

.... 

81 
2 
91 
3 
97 
89 
83 
32 
42 
67 

137 

2 

95 

7 

107 

83 

85 

36 

57 

1 

115 
4 

100 
13 
96 
83 
87 
52 
59 
62 
7 

105 

Shawanaw. 

2 

Sheboygan 

63 

71 

72 

79 

85 

86 
8 
96 
91 
88 
22 
30 
58 

107, 

Trempeleau 

15 

Walworth 

108 

112 

81 

100 
114 
101 

104 

126 

100 

8 

98 

146 

99 

"ii 

50 

92 
91 
85 
17 
38 
59 

97 

Washington 

81 

Waukesha 

86 

Waupaca 

61 

Waushara 

66 

Winnebago  

38 

53 

47 

65 

Wood 

17. 

■ 

Total 

1430 

1658 

1846 

2005 

2068 

2033 

2479.2666 

3014 

3181 
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TABLE  NO-  IV. 

BHOWINQ, 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOM£^1858. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Adams — 

Adams 

Chester 

Dell  Prairie  , .   . 

Easton 

Grand  Marsh... 

Jackson 

Quincy 

Richfield 

Strong's  Prairie 

Springville 

White  Creek.... 

Preston 

New  Haven 


Bad  Ax- 
Webster.... 
Greenwood  . 
Harmony . . . 
Hillsborough 
Stirling  .... 
Viroqua .... 

Forest 

Whitestown. 

Union 

Franklin  . . . 
Kiokanoo... 
Wheatland. . 
Christiana.* 
Jefferson . . . 


Bkown — 

Green  Bay  City.. 
Green  Bay  Town, 

Pittsibrd 

New  Denmark... 

Lawrence^. 

Howard 

Depere  Village... 

BelleTue 

Wrights  Town... 
Morrison • 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment. 

112 

884  00 

109 

81  76 

fiee 

199  50 

76 

56  26 

177 

132  75 

114 

86  50 

180 

102  00 

72 

54  00 

246 

184  60 

281 

173  25 

96 

72  00 

109 

81  75 

205 

153  76 

1,948 

$1,461  00 

88 

66  00 

106 

79  50 

.141 

106  76 

153 

114  75 

151 

113  26 

580 

435  00 

78 

54  75 

80 

60  00 

34 

26  50 

274 

205  60 

236 

177  00 

169 

126  75 

168 

126  00 

860 

270  00 

2,613 

1,959  76 

917 

687  75 

1280 

960  00 

153 

114  76 

118 

88  50 

244 

183  00 

822 

241  50 

287 

177  75 

253 

189  75 

183 

99  76 

51 

88  26 
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Oonnties  and  Towns. 


No.  of 

Children. 


Apportion- 
ment. 


.    Holland 

Howardboroogh 

Rockland 

Depere 

Olenmore 


BurrALO — 

BeMdere... 

Buffalo 

Wanmundee 


Calvhit — 

Brothertown.. 

Brillion 

Charlestown.. 

Lima , 

Chilton 

New  Holstein 

Rantonil , 

Stockbridge  . 
Woodville.... 


187 

209 

106 

118 

68 


4,880 


80 
77 
62 


169 


888 

60 
240 
177 
274 
293 

80 
424 


CHxmwA— 

Chippewa  Falls. 
EagliB  Point.... 


1988 


64 
84 


Claue— 

Weston...  . 
PineTalley. 


188 


96 
61 


Ckawvokd— 

Prairie  du  Ghien 

EastmaB • 

Marietta 

Seneoa 

Scott 

TTtica 

Clayton., 

Freeman 


aa 


980 
262 
122 
188 
827 
168 
124 
.194 


OOLUItBIA^ 

Arlington  , 
Caledonia. , 


2266 


288 
806 


83a 


$102  76 

166  76 

78  76 

88  60 

89  76 


8,247  60 


22  60 
67  76 
89  00 


119  26 


291  00 

87  60 

180  00 

132  76 

206  60 

219  76 

60  00 

818  00 

47  26 


1,491  76 


40  60 
68  00 


108  60 


18  76 
46  76 


64  60 


697  60 
196  60 

91  60 
103  60 
246  26 
118  60 

98  00 
146  60 
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Counties  and  Towns. 


No.  of 
Children. 


Apportion- 
ment. 


Columbia— <onfo'nu€cr. 

Coartland 

Columbas..  ■ .... 

Dekorra 

Ft.  Winnebago.. 
Fountain  Prairie 

Hampden 

Leeds 

LowTille 

Lodi 

Lewiston 

Marcellon 

Newport 

Otseffo 

Pacino 

Portage  City.... 

Randolph 

Scott 

Spring  Vale.... 

West  Point 

Wyocena 


DOOE — 

Otumba . 


Dami^ 

Albion 

Berry 

Black  Earth 

Blooming  Grore.. 
Blue  Mounds.... 

Bristol 

Burke 

ChrisUaaa , 

Cottage  Grore.*, 

Cross  Plains 

Dane 

Deerfield 

Dunkirk 

Dunn 

FitchbuTg 

Madison 

Madison  City.... 

Medina 

Middleton 

Montrose 

Oregon 

Perry 

Primrose 

Pleasant  Springs 

Roxbury 

Kutland. , 


869 
288 
564 
186 
269 
839 
842 
542 
471 
800 
889 
271 
699 
248 
420 
264 
1,865 
844 
468 
846 
441 
170 
261 
489 
414 
457 


$278  76 
476  25 
287  25 
285  50 
289  50 
202  50 
228  00 
176  25 
310  50 
254  25 
267  00 
209  25 
201  75 
78  00 
737  25 
818  75 
235  50 
201  00 
171  00 
860  00 


260  25 
178  50 
428  00 
189  50 

194  25 
254  25 
256  50 
406  50 
858  25 
225  00 
254  00 
208  25 
449  25 
186  00 
815  00 
198  00 

1,398  75 
268  00 
847  25 
259  60 
830  75 
127  50 

195  75 
829  25 
810  50 
342  76 
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Counties  and  Towns. 

No.  of 
Children. 

Apportion- 
ment. 

Sorine  Dale .....* 

808 
396 
488 
195 
282 
868 
815 
271 
836 

$231  00 
297  00 

BDrmipfield 

Sun  Prairie 

328  60 

Vermont ■ 

146  25 

Vienna •   

174  00 

Verona 

276  00 

Westport 

286  25 

Windsor ...•••...... 

203  25 

York 

252  00 

Dodos— 

AsbiDDiin. • 

13,800 

695 
670 
884 
870 
847 
667 
662 
466 
726 
600 
890 
496 
800 
470 
606 
745 
874 
668 
688 
694 
180 
665 
680 

10,350  00 
446  25 

Beayer  Dam • 

427  60 

BeaTer  Dam  City 

625  60 

Burnett 

277  60 

Calamus •«• 

260  25 

Chester 

417  75 

C lyman  ».-..    .•■••..•i.T*..t...««...«T..«... 

421  60 

Elba   

842  00 

Fox  Lake ..•...••.•••• •• 

645  60 

Herman 

460  00 

Hubbard 

667  60 

Hustisfbrd 

872  00 

Le  Roy • 

225  00 

Lomira • 

862  60 

Lowell ' 

464  60 

OakGroye 

668  75 

Rubicon 

666  60 

Theresa 

426  00 

Trenton 

478  60 

Williamstown 

445  60 

Westford 

185  00 

Lebanon  

416  25 

Emmett 

485  00 

Dtkh— 

Dunn  ... •••••...•.! 

18,113 

42 

62 

88 

100 

184 

9,884  76 
81  50 

Menomonee ••••.• 

46  60 

Rock  Creek 

24  76 

finrinir  Brook •••••«..... 

76  00 

£au  GaUa 

188  00 

• 

EauClaikx— 

Ban  Claire • »••• 

421 

200 
46 
58 
60 

816  75 
150  00 

Sninswick. 

84  60 

Bridire  Creek. 

89  75 

Half  Moon  Lake 

87  60 

849    I        261  75 
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Oonnties  and  Towns. 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

ChUdpen. 

ment. 

237 

$177  76 

81 

60  75 

318 

238  50 

2,040 

1,530  00 

'386 

288  75 

845 

633  76 

671 

503  25 

614 

460  50 

380 

285  00 

450 

387  50 

878 

283  50 

410 

307  50 

442 

331  50 

424 

318  00 

275 

206  25 

509 

381  75 

521 

390  75 

429 

321  75 

406 

304  50 

218 

163  50 

521 

390  75 

346 

259  50 

393 

294  75 

481 

360  75 

261 

195  76 

11,399 

8,549  25 

447 

835  25 

861 

270  75 

463 

347  25 

893 

294  75 

386 

289  50 

357 

267  75 

914 

686  50 

442 

331  50 

368 

276  00 

167 

125  25 

120 

90  00 

731 

54826 

2^2 

189  00 

597 

447  76 

289 

216  75 

265 

198  75 

370 

277  50 

1,071 

808  25 

992 

744  00 

427 

320  25 

191 

143  25 

208 

156  00 

PlPIK— 

Pepin 

Bear  Creek. 


FoKD  Du  Lao — 

Fond  dn  Lao  City. 
Fond  da  Lao  Town 

Ripon 

Waupun 

Metomen 

Rosendale 

Spring  Vale « 

Alto 

Byron 

Oakfield 

Lamartine 

Empire 

Calumet . . 

Tayoheedah 

Eden 

El  Dorado 

Friendship 

Ashibrd 

Auburn 

Forest 

Marahfield 

Osceola 


Okakt — 

Bee  Town... 

Clifton 

CasBTille 

EUenborongli 
Fenimore.... 
Harrison  . . . . 
Hazel  Green. 
Jamestown  . . 

Lima 

Little  Grant. 

Liberty 

Laneasier . . . 

Marion 

Millville 

Muscoda 

Paris 

Patch  Grore. 
PlaUeville... 

Potosi 

Smelzer 

Waterloo  . . . . 
Wyalusing  .. 
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Coonticts  and  Towns. 


Gbaht — canHmted. 

Wingville 

Blue  Riyer... 
Hickory  Gpoyo 
Wateratown. . . 


Gbkih — 

Clamo 

Monroe 

Decatnr 

Albany 

Jefiferson .... 
Spring  GroTe 
Sylvester. . . . 

Cadiz 

Mt.  Pleasant. 

Exeter 

Brooklyn.... 

Jordan 

Adams 

Washington.  , 
New  Glaras. 
York 


Iowa — 

Area 

Clyde 

DodgeTille 

Highland , 

Linden . . 

Mineral  Point 

Mineral  Point  City 

Mifflin 

Pulaski 

Ridgeway « 

Wyomlne 

Waldwick 


Jaokbok— 

Albion 

Alma 

Bristol 

Irving 

Hixton  .... 
Manchester. 


No.  of 
Children. 


Apportion- 
ment. 


135 
167 
180 


10,473 


698 
919 
491 
424 
512 
459 
466 
482 
453 
857 
851 
889 
217 
314 
228 
218 


6,778 


856 
209 

1,211 
784 
576 
446 

1,249 
459 
299 
618 
268 
828 

6,763 


801 
108 
69 
88 
60 
43 


$171  75 

101  25 

125  25 

97  50 


7,854  00 


444  75 
689  25 
868  25 
818  00 
884  00 
844  25 
849  50 
824  00 
839  75 

267  75 

268  26 
254  25 

162  75 
235  50 
171  00 

163  50 


267  00 
156  75 
908  25 
550  50 
432  00 
834  50 
936  75 
344  25 
224  26 
468  50 
201  00- 
246  00 

5,064  75 


225  75 
77  25 
51  76 
62  26 
46  00 
82  26 


494  26 
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Counties  and  Towns. 


Jeffibsoh — 

Aztalan 

Cold  Springs... 

Conoora 

Farming^n  . . . 

Hebron 

Ixonia 

Jefferson 

Eoshkonong.... 

Lake  Mills 

Milford 

Oakland 

Palmyra 

SulliTan 

Waterloo 

Watertown 

Watertown  City. 

Portland 

Shields 


JUHBAU — 

Armenia 

Necedah 

Orange 

Clearfield 

Germantown 

Fountain 

Lisbon 

Plymouth 

Lindina 

Lemonwier 

Waucedah 

Wonewoc 

Summit 

Seyen  Mile  Creek 
Kildare 


ElWAVHBS— 

Kewaunee 

Caseo 

Carlton. . . 
Wolf 


Kbnos^a — 

Kenosha  City. . . 
Pleasant  Prairie 

Wheatland 

Bristol 

Brighton 

Paris 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment. 

290 

$217  60 

292 

219  00 

627 

896  26 

632 

899  00 

868 

276  00 

694 

620  60 

1,008 

766  00 

749 

661  76 

633 

399  75 

622 

391  60 

420 

316  00 

600 

460  00 

682 

436  60 

678 

433  60 

930 

697  60 

8,637 

2,652  76 

'389 

291  75 

489 

366  76 

13,040 

9,780  00 

46 

84  60 

87 

66  25 

49 

96  76 

6 

8  75 

189 

141  76 

107 

80  25 

231 

173  26 

116 

87  00 

463 

839  75 

830 

247  60 

171 

123  25 

139 

104  26 

124 

93  00 

143 

107  26 

139 

104  25 

2,329 

1,746  75 

146 

108  75 

130 

97  60 

69 

61  76 

230 

172  60 

674 

430  60 

1,416 

1,061  26 

678 

433  60 

662 

421  60 

6^ 

881  75 

4r^ 

340  60 

44<t  ( 
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Gotmtiefl  and  Towns. 


No.  of 
Children. 


Appor- 
tionment. 


Kkhosha — ponimued. 

Somers 

Salem 


La  Cbossi — 

Onalaska 

Farming^n.... 

Buchanan 

Berrie 

Bangor 

Neshonio 

Boms 

Qreenlleld 

La  Crosse  City. 


La  Fatbttk — 

Argyle 

Belmont 

Benton 

Centre 

Elk  Grove 

Fayette 

Gratiot 

Kendall 

Monticello 

New  Diggings 

White  Oak  Springs. 
Willow 'Springs.... 

Wiota 

Wayne 

Shullsbnrg 


489 
644 


4,945 


355 
254 


5207 
162 
108 
212 
157 
867 


2,822 


386 
228 
833 
501 
419 
480 
861 
402 
176 
577 
272 
848 
619 
226 
879 


Manitowoc — 

Centreville , 

Cooperstown. 

Eaton 

Franklin 

Kossuth 

Manitowoc 

Manitowoc  Rapids 

Maple  Qroye , 

Meeme , 

Mishicott 

Newton , 

Rockland 

Sohleswig 

Two  Rivers 


6,644 


322 
296 
288 
819 
465 
980 
436 
197 
889 
605 
666 
166 
180 
812 


829  25 
408  00 


3,708  75 


266  25 
190  50 


155  25 
121  50 
81  00 
159  00 
117  75 
650  25 


1,741  50 


288  75 
167  25 
624  75 
875  00 
814  25 
822  50 
270  75 
801  50 
181  25 
432  75 
204  00 
257  25 
464  25 
169  50 
659  25 


4,988  00 


241  50 
222  00 
216  00 
614  26 
848  75 
785  00 
827  00 
147  75 
254  26 
458  76 
424  60 
124  50 
97  50 
609  00 


6,421  I  4,815  75 
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Counties  and  Towns. 


Maeathov — 
Wans&u . 
Mosinee . 


Mabquitts— 

City  of  Berlin 

Berlin 

Brooklyn .... 

Buffalo 

Crystal  Lake 

Dayton 

Green  Lake.. 
Kingston .... 
Manchester. . 
Marquette..., 

Montello 

MonndTille . . 
Maokford. . . . 

Meoan 

Neshkoro.... 

Newton , 

Oxibrd , 

Packwaukee.. 
Princeton..., 
Pine  Lake..., 
8t.  Marie... 

Shields 

Seneca 

Westfield 

Sharon 


MlLWAUKlB— 

Franklin 

Greenfield 

Wauwatosa . . . . , 

Granyille , 

Oak  Creek.  . . . 

Lake 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee  City, 


MONBOX— 

Angelo..,. 
Adnan .... 
Clifton.... 

Saton 

Greenfield. 
Glendale  • . 

Leon 

Little  Falls 


No.  of 

Appor- 

Children. 

tionment. 

123 

|92  26 

60 

45  00 

183 

187  25 

680 

510  00 

290 

217  50 

318 

284  76 

254 

190  50 

197 

147  75 

247 

185  26 

899 

299  26 

846 

259  50 

366 

274  50 

182 

136  50 

143 

107  26 

864 

273  00 

460 

845  00 

143 

107  25 

132 

99  00 

164 

128  00 

271 

203  25 

289 

179  25 

410 

807  50 

95 

71  25 

228 

171  00 

216 

162  00 

105 

78  75 

146 

109  50 

202 

151  50 

6,592 

4,944  00 

628 

471  00 

982 

736  50 

956 

717  00 

1,057 

792  76 

727 

545  26 

702 

526  50 

1,016 

762  00 

11,870 

8,902  50 

17,988 

18,468  60 

151 

118  25 

178 

183  60 

73 

54  76 

16 

12  00 

165 

128  76 

52 

89  00 

178 

188  50 

86 

64  60 
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Counties  and  Towns. 

No.  of 
Children. 

Appor- 
tionment. 

La  Fayvtte 

87 
119 

74 
444 
101 

73 

90 

$65  25 
89  25 

Portland 

Ridgerille 

55  60 

Sparta 

888  00 

Sneldon 

76  75 

Tomah 

54  75 

Wilton 

67  50 

OCOKTO— 

Oconto 

1,887 

192 
91 

1,415  25 
144  00 

Stiles 

68  25 

Marinette 

Pensankee. 

90 

67  60 

OUTAGAMIB— 

Appleton  City 

878 

670 
84 
100 
169 
85 
212 
180 
202 
187 
896 
168 

279  75 
427  50 

Bovina 

68  00 

Center , , . 

75  00 

Ellington 

126  75 

Embarras * . . ,  • . 

68  75 

Freedom , 

159  00 

Grand  Chute 

186  00 

Greenyille 

151  50 

Hortonia 

140  25 

Kaukana 

297  00 

Medina 

126  00 

OZAUKEI^ 

Belgium 

2,858 

895 
1,042 
682 
678 
1,264 
871 
529 

1,764  75 
671  25 

Cedarburg 

781  60 

Fredonia ..,...., 

474  00 

Grafton , 

508  50 

Mcquon 

948  00 

Port  Washington 

668  25 

Saukyille 

896  75 

PlEBCE— 

Prescott 

Clifton 

5,911 

887 

22 
84 
189 
47 
16 
85 
28 

gitized  by  VJV 

4,488  25 

252  75 
16  50 

Oak  Grove .' 

68  00 

Greenwood 

104  25 

Trimbelle 

85  25 

Diamond  Bluff 

12  00 

Mertill 

26  25 

Perry , 

17  25 

84a                                   D 
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Counties  and  Towns. 


No.  of 
Children. 


Appor- 
tionment. 


PiBBOB — eonUntud. 

Pleasant  Valley. 
Isabel 


Polk— 

LeBoj... 
St.  Croix. 


PO&TAOI — 

StOTens  Point 

PloYer 

Stockton 

Buena  Vista 

Almond 

Pine  Groye 

Lanark 

Amherst. ..< 

New  Hope I 


Raoiiti 


City  of  Racine 

Racine 

Waterford 

Raymond 

Yorkyille 

Dover 

Norway 

Rochester 

Burlington. . . . 
Mt.  Pleasant.. 
Caledonia 


RiOHLAND— 

Akan 

Bnena  Vista. 

Bloom 

Eagle 

Forest 

Henrietta  ... 

Ithaca  

Marshall .... 
Richland .... 
Rich  wood  ... 
Rockbridge . . 
Sylvan .,,.,. 
WiUow 


74 
91 


176 
48 


224 


587 

217 

225 

181 

100 

87 

106 

70 

95 


1,618 


8,210 


$55  50 
68  25 


651  00 


132  00 
36  00 


168  00 


402  75 

162  75 

168  75 

185  75 

75  00 

65  25 

79  50 

52  50 

71  25 


1,218  50 


8,418 

2,563  50 

890 

292  50 

496 

872  00 

456 

842  00 

438 

824  75 

460 

345  00 

880 

247  50 

829 

246  75 

776 

582  00 

523 

892  25 

599 

449  25 

6,157  60 


336 

252  00 

223 

167  25 

236 

177  00 

158 

114  75 

165 

128  75 

881 

285  75 

180 

135  00 

820 

240  00 

196 

147  00 

187 

140  25 

130 

97  60 

102 

76  60 
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Counties  and  Toimi. 


^iCBisAVj}— continued, 

Dayton 

Richmond 

St.  Cboix — 

Hudson 

Pleasant  Valley 

Hammond , 

Rush  RiTer.... 

Somerset 

Kinnickinnic  . . 
Star  Prairie..., 


ROCK^ 

ATon , 

Spring  Valley. 

Magnolia , 

Union...... .., 

Newark 

Center 

Plymouth 

Porter 

Beloit 

Beloit  City... 

Rock 

JanesYille 

JanesTille  City 

Fulton 

Turtle 

La  Prairie .... 

Harmony 

Milton 

Clinton 

Bradford 

Johnstown. . . . 
Lima 


Shawanaw — 

Matteson.. 
Shawanaw. 


Sauk- 


Reedsburg. . 
Dellona  . . . . 
Woodland. . 
Washington, 
Winfield.... 
Westfield... 
Franklin.... 


No.  of 

Appor- 

Children. 

tionment. 

162 

$114  00 

288 

174  75 

2,994 

2,245  50 

400 

800  00 

56 

42  00 

41 

80  75 

70 

52  50 

61 

45  75 

45 

33  75 

117 

87  75 

790 

692  60 

405 

803  75 

873 

279  75 

413 

310  50 

682 

611  60 

453 

343  60 

446 

833  75 

845 

258  75 

378 

279  75 

225 

168  76 

1,407 

1,055  25 

438 

828  50 

845 

258  75 

8,360 

2,520  00 

'665 

498  75 

462 

346  50 

281 

210  75 

818 

238  50 

548 

407  25 

562 

421  50 

411 

808  25 

484 

825  50 

411 

808  25 

13,857 

10,017  75 

80 

22  50 

69 

51  75 

99 

74  25 

468 

851  00 

5295 

221  25 

125 

93  75 

278 

208  60 

186 

139  60 

225 

168  75 

255 

191  26 
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Counties  and  Towns. 

No.  of 
Children. 

Appor- 
tionment. 

Kin  mton .«.. 

819 
188 
829 
257 
436 
234 
529 
679 
556 
400 
450 

$299  25 

Greenfield * 

141  00 

Sorinir  Green •••. 

246  75 

Merriinftc  t.t'r.t--t*««««'r.ti...t*«*t*«tf*t--- 

192  75 

Marston  ....-••••.•.•••••.••••*•• 

326  25 

Fairfield ...•.••• • 

175  50 

New  Buffalo 

896  76 

Baraboo ...*• 

509  25 

Prairie  da  Sac " 

417  00 

Freedom , 

300  00 

Honey  Creek 

837  60 

Shibotoak— 

Abbott 

Greenbush 

6,208 

471 
585 
510 
718 
618 
516 
808 
824 
727 
868 
112 
484 
819 
1,369 
1,005 
284 

4,656  00 

368  26 
401  25 

Herman •• 

382  50 

Holland 

534  76 

Lima • 

463  50 

Lynden 

387  00 

Mitchell 

231  00 

Mosel 

243  00 

Plymouth .' 

545  25 

Rhine 

272  26 

Russell 

84  00 

gcott , 

826  50 

Sheboygan . 

SheboTff&n  Citv 

239  26 
1,026  76 

R)i Ahnvcrftn   FaIIm .' 

753  76 

Wilson 

213  00 

Teempbleau — 

Tremoeleau 

8,608 

278 
138 

6,456  00 
208  50 

Gale , 

99  76 

Arcadia            ••.•••          ..   • 

Preston. 

46 

84  50 

flnniiiAl*                                                                ..       ..          .... 

Walworth — 

Sharon • 

457 

633 
487 
328 
936 
627 
818 
487 
502 

342  76 

474  76 

Darien 

366  26 

Richmond 

246  00 

Whitewater 

702  00 

Walworth 

396  26 

Belayan 

613  50 

Sugar  Creek , 

327  76 

La  Grange 

376  60 
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Counties  and  Towns. 


Walwobth — continued. 

Linn 

Geneva.. 

La  Fayette 

Troy 

Bloomfield 

Hudson 

Spring  Prairie.. 

East  Troy 

ElUiom 


Washinotok — 

Addison. .... 

Barton 

Erin 

Farmington., 
Germantown 

Hartford 

Jackson.... 
Kewaskum. . 

Polk 

Kichfield  . . . . 
Trenton , . . . . 

Wayne 

West  Bend.. 


Waukbsha — 

Brook  field. . . 
Delafield.... 

Eagle , 

Genessee... 

Lisbon 

Menomonee. 

Merton 

Mukwanago. 
Muskego. ... 
New  Berlin. 
Oconomowoc 

Ottawa 

Pewaukee... 

Summit 

Vernon 

Waukesha... 


Waupaca — 

Lind 

Mukwa. . . . 

lola......  . 

Waupaca... 
Weyauwega 


No.  of 

Appor- 

Children. 

tionment. 

351 

$263  26 

778 

583  50 

484 

363  00 

458 

343  50 

466 

349  50 

659 

419  26 

521 

390  76 

603 

452  26 

379 

284  26 

9267 

6950  26 

664 

498  00 

432 

324  00 

606 

454  60 

597 

447  76 

1055 

791  26 

860 

646  00 

650 

487  60 

294 

220  50 

913 

684  75 

830 

622  50 

604 

453  00 

507 

880  26 

470 

352  60 

8482 

6361  60 

781 

586  76 

475 

856  26 

494 

870  50 

625 

468  76 

556 

417  00 

741 

556  76 

486 

363  76 

621 

890  76 

599 

449  26 

691 

518  26 

770 

577  60 

892 

294  00 

662 

414  00 

412 

809  00 

411 

808  26 

1266 

941  26 

9760 

7320  00 

294 

220  50 

408 

806  00 

170 

127  60 

434 

325  50 

486 

863  76 
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Waupaca— eon^mti€(i. 
Caledonia  . . . . 
Scandinayia. . 

Lebanon 

Farmington... 

Dayton 

Royalton 

Bear  Creek . . . 
St.  Lawrence. 
Little  Wolf. . . . 


Wausbaba — 

Bloomfield.... 

Coloma 

Dakota 

Deerfield 

Hancock 

Leon 

Marion , 

Mount  Morris. 

Oasifl 

riainfield.... 

Pojsippi 

Bichford 

Rose 

Sacramento.. 

Saxrille < 

Spring  Water 

Warren 

Wautoma..... 


WiNNBBAGO— 

Algoma 

Black  Wolf , 

Clayton 

Neenak........ 

Menaska 

Nekimi 

Nepeuskin......!... 

Oshkosh 

do    City 

Omro 

Poygan 

Rusnford 

Yinland      

Utica 

Winneconne 

Winchester 

Clayton  (additional) 


No.  of 
Children. 


Appor- 
tionment. 


104 

164 

60 

167 

386 

127 

42 

74 

25 


2830 


83 
140 
180 

66 
169 
265 
179 
114 
139 
809 
144 
224 

10 
813 
216 
166 
146 
270 


8103 


234 
219 
260 
609 
614 
846 
808 
267 
1466 
748 
186 
680 
864 
468 
860 
275 
84 


7148 


Digitized  by 


S78  00 

123  00 

45  00 

117  75 

214  50 

95  25 

81  50 

65  50 

18  75 


2122  50 


63  35 
105  00 
136  00 

42  00 
119  25 
191  25 
134  25 

86  50 
104  35 
281  75 

108  00 
168  00 

7  60 
384  00 
163  00 
124  50 

109  60 
303  60 


3326  60 


175  50 
164  35 
195  00 
381  75 
886  60 

369  60 
331  00 
193  75 

1093  00 
661  00 
139  50 
473  60 
366  60 
343  50 

370  00 
306  35 

35  50 


6361  00 
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Countiea  and  Towns. 


Appor- 
tionment. 


Wood— 

Grand  Rapids  , 

Centralia 

Rudolph 


388  75 


Total  No.  of  CMldren 241,646 


Amount  Apportioned 

'*      paid  for  Educational  Journal  . 

"      paid  for  Dictionaries 

"      paid  Columbia  County  per  chapter 

34  of  Laws  of  1858 

"    .  paid  Dane  Co.  per  same  Laws. 
''      paid  Jackson  Co.            " 
"      paid  Green  Co.  per  act  approved 
March  34,  1858 


Being,  76  cents  per  scholar. 


$181,158  75 

1,700  00 

600  00 

48  90 
S21  43 
830  00 

59  40 

$184,217  87 
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Office  of  Sup't  of  Public  Instruction, 

Madison,  Dec.  10th,  1869, 

To  His  Excellency,  A.  W.  Randall, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin: 

Sir: — I  herewith  transmit,  through  you,  to  the  Legislature, 
the  Annual  Report  of  this  Department. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

LYMAN  0.  DRAPER. 
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ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To  the  Legislature : 

<)In  accordance  with  the  proyisions  of  law,  I  have  the  honor 
to*  submit  to  your  body  the  Eleventh  Annual  Rbpqbt  of 
this  Department. 

ABSTRACT  OF  SCHOOL  REP0BT8. 

Affttll  abstract  of  all  the  reports  received  from  the  Clerks  of 
the  County  Boards  of  Supervisors,  will  be  found  appended  to 
this  Report.  Probably  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
State  have  the  returns  been  received  from  every  County  in 
time  for  the  use  of  the  State  Superintendent  in  making  up 
his  Annual  Report.  Burnett  County  is  not  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, which  has  ne^er  yet  been  organized,  and  of  course  no 
report -from  it  need  be  expected. 

Number  of  Children,. — The  whole  number  of  children  of 
school  age,  between  the  years  of  four  and  twenty  years,  is 
278,871 — showing  an  increase  over  last  year  of  14,619.  Last 
year's  increase  over  the  preceding  year  was  22,807;  and  the 
year  before  over  its  predecessor  was  27,656.  The  ^eat  dimin- 
ution of  increase  for  the  past  two  years,  and  especially  for  the 
past  year,  must  be  attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
check  given  to  immigration  to  our  State  on  account  of  the  strin- 
gency ot  the  times.  « 

School  Attendance. — Owing  (o  an  unfortunate  omission  in  a 
portion  of  the  blank8,Jth6  returns  are  not  sufficiently  complete 
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to  afford  any  reliable  data  as  to  school  attendance;  but  from 
the  real  poverty  of  the  people  in  many  of  the  newly  settled 
coanties,  and  their  consequent  inability  to  clad  their  children 
comfortably  during  the  severities  of  the  cold  portion  of  the 
year,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  attendance  has  not  been 

Juite  so  large  as  last  year.  I  have  been  informed,  upon  what 
deem  credible  authority,  that  in  the  County  of  Columbia 
alone,  fully  one  thousand  children  were  unable  to  attend  school 
last  winter,  on  account  of  their  parents  being  unable  to  provide 
them  with  the  necessary  shoes  and  clothing.  As  there  were 
nearly  97,000  •hildren  of  school  age  last  year  who  did  not  at- 
tend school,  we  may  conclude  that  the  number  the  past  year 
has  considerably  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand.  It  is  a 
melancholy  reflection,  that  in  this  enlightened  ase,  with  all  the 
facilities  afforded  for  free  education,  with  the  liberality  of  the 
General  Government,  and  the  fostering  care  of  the  State, 
more  than  one-third  of  all  our  children  of  school  age  are  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance  of  even  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  and 
ignorant,  moreover,  of  the  weighty  responsibilities  that  will 
soon  devolve  upon  them  as  citizens  of  a  great  State,  boastful 
of  its  progress  and  intelligence.  I  ventured,  in  my  last  Re- 
port, to  make  some  suggestions  on  this  subject,  and  hence  need 
not  repeat  them  here. 

Length  of  Schools.^Ten  years  ago,  the  average  length  of 
time  the  schools  in  the  State  were  taught,  was  a  trifle  less  than 
four  months.  This  average  has  slowly  but  steadily  increased, 
until  last  vear  it  reached  an  average  of  five  months  and  three- 
fifths.  Tnis  year,  from  the  poverty  of  the  people,  no  doubt, 
we  find  a  slight  diminution — the  statistics  showing  but  five  and 
a  half  months.  It  should  be  a  source  of  real  gratification,  that 
our  people,  amid  the  most  oppressive  poverty  thev  have  ever 
probably  experienced,  have  so  nobly  and  heroically  sustained 
their  schools — and  they  have  doubtless  been  able  to  do  so,  by 
exercising,  oftentimes,  the  most  rigid  self-denial.  I  should 
repeat  my  suggestion  of  last  year,  that  the  time  required 
by  law  lor  the  maintenance  of  public  schools,  in  order  to 
entitle  them  to  share  in  the  School  Fund  distribution,  be  in- 
creased from  three  to  four  months;  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  people  in  nearly  all  the  sparsely  settled  frontier  counties 
are  yet  too  poor  to  meet  this  increased  demand;  and  while  it 
should  be  done  at  the  earliest  practicable  day — and  in  due 
/jourse  of  time,  gradually  still  farther  extended — it  would  not 
now,  in  my  opimon,  be  wise  to  attempt  it.  "We  should  all  feel 
for  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and  not  place  too  heavy  bur- 
thens upon  them.  The  statistics  show  that  no  less  than  six- 
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teen  countieB  have  the  past  year  failed  to  maintain  an  averaffe 
of  four  months  school — and  these,  as  might  be  expected,  are  Sil 
frontier  counties,  unless  Columbia  and  Sauk  should  be  regard- 
ed as  exceptions. 

Number  of  Districts. — The  number  of  school  districts  in^ 
the  State  which  have  reported,  is  8,588,  together  with  118  unre- 
ported, and  1,611  parts  of  districts.  Last  year  the  number  of 
districts  reported  were  8,181,  together  with  188  unreported, 
and  1,566  parts  of  districts.  The  unreported  districts  are  oyer 
one-third  less  than  last  year,  and  the  reported  districts  show 
an  increase  of  857,  and  tne  parts  of  districts  45.  Last  year 
there  were  87  parts  of  districts  that  failed  to  make  a  report; 
this  year  but  78.  The  total  number  of  districts  in  the  State, 
estimating  two  and  a  half  parts*  upon  an  average,  to  a  joint 
district,  is  4,381.  • 

Value  of  School  Houses, — The  total  valuation  of  the  school 
house  property  in  the  State  ten  years  ago  was  175,810  75;  in 
1857,  $863,478  49;  in  1858,  $1,127,191  69;  and  now,  in 
1859,  $1,185,191  78 — showing  an  increase  in  valuation,  since 
last  year,  of  58,000  04.  The  highest  valuation  of  any  school 
house  in  the  State,  is  one  in  Milwaukee,  at  $20,000;  the  lowest 
valuation  is  one  in  the  town  of  Scott,  in  Sheboygan  County,  at 
25  cents.  Milwaukee,  as  already  indicated,  reports  the  inost 
costly  school  house,  $20,000;  Janesville  one  at  $14,000;  Ke- 
nosha one  at  $12,000;  La  Crosse  one  at  $10,000;  Sheboygan 
one  at  $8,000;  Dodge  and  Winnebago  one  each  at  $7,000; 
Bacine,  one  at  $6,000;  Dane  and  Grant  one  each  at  $5,000; 
Jefferson  one  at  $4,540;  Crawford  one  at  $4,828;  Brown  and 
Ozaukee  one  each  at  $4,000;  Portage  one  at  $3,500;  Sauk 
and  Waukesha  one  each  at  $2,500;  Fond  du  Lac,  Iowa,  Ju- 
neau, Manitowoc,  Bichland  and  Waushara  one  each  at  $2,000; 
Green  and  Oconto  one  each  at  $1,600;  Columbia,  Eau  Claire, 
Jackson  and  Washington  one  each  at  $1,500;  La  Fayette  one 
at  $1,400;  and  Bad  Ax  and  Green  Lake  one  each  at  $1,000. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  511  school  house  sites  containing 
less  than  an  acre  ;  in  1857,  2,869  ;  in  1858,  8,060  ;  this  year, 
8,867.  There  were,  ten  years  ago,  582  school  house  sites  un- 
inclosed  ;  in  1857,  2,470  ;  1858,  8,099  ;  this  year,  8,801. 
This  would  exhibit  about  one  in  every  five  and  a  half  unin- 
closed — and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  few  of  these  can  be  provi- 
ded with  shade  trees,  and  other  out-door  conveniences. 

There  were,  ten  years  ago,  331  school  houses  without  black- 
boards ;  in  1857,  940;  In  1858,  1,072;  this  year,  1,047. 
With  an  increase  of  857  districts  in  the  State,  and  45  parts  of 
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''diBtricts,  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  supply  of 
black-boards.  The  statistics  show  but  comparatively  a  few 
of  the  school  houses  supplied  with  outline  maps. 

Teachers*  Wages. — Ten  years  ago,  the  average  of  wages 
paid  to  male  teachers  per  month  in  the  State,  was  $15  22  per 
month,  and  to  female  teachers,  $6  92  ;  in  1857,  to  male  teach- 
ers, $24  60,  and  to  female  teachers,  $15  16  ;  in  1858.  to  male 
teachers,  $27  02,  and  to  female  teachers,  $14  92 ;  tnis  year, 
owing  to  hard  times,  we  find  teachers'  wages  somewhat  reduced, 
the  average  paid  per  month  to  male  teachers  being  $22  98, 
tind  to  female  teachers,  $14  29.  In  Oconto  county,  the  high- 
est average  wages  were  this  year  paid  to  male  teachers,  $37  20; 
and  in  Sauk  county  the  lowest,  $12  84 ;  while  in  La  Pointe 
county  the  highest  average  wages  per  month  were  paid  to  fe- 
male teachers,  $38  8S ;  and  in  Portage  county  the  lowest, 
$8  87.  It  will  be  observed,  in  the  following  table,  that  since 
1849,  teachers'  wages  have  largely  advanced,  and  especially 
those  of  female  teacners,  who  are  so  well  adapted,  when  prop- 
erly fitted,  for  the  noble  work  of  imparting  instruction  to  the 
young  : 


Yean. 


Ayerage  am't 
paid  Male 
Teachers. 


Areraffe  am't 
paid  Female 
Teachers. 


1849, 

isao, 

1851, 
1852, 
1858, 
1854, 
1855, 
1S56, 
1857, 
1858, 
1859, 


$15  22 
17  14 

17  15 
15  83 

18  17 
18  75 
28  10 
25  38 
24  60 
27  02 
22  98 


$6  92 
8  97 
8  85 

8  64 

9  94 

11  0« 

12  08 
18  80 
15  16 
14  92 
14  29 


School  Libraries. — Last  year  the  total  number  of  School 
Libraries  was  1,875,  with  38,755  volumes  ;  this  year  only 
1,250  Libraries  have  been  reported,  with  41,997  volumes. 
Thus  while  we  have  125  less  Libraries  reported  this  year,  they 
exhibit  an  increase  of  3,242  volumes.  In  1857, 19,504  vol- 
umes were  loaned  for  reading  ;  last  year,  34,104  volumes  were 
taken  out ;  and  this  year,  51,062 — thus  showing  a  gratifying 
increase  in  taste  for  reading.  With  the  improved  system  of 
Town  School  Libraries,  with  larger  collections  and  a  greater 
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variety  of  books,  we  may  reasonably  calculate  on  a  yet  greater 
demand  for  books  for  reading,  both  oy  the  old  and  the  young, 
than  ever  before. 


PROaBBSS  AND  ENCOUBAGBMIiNTS. 

Thus,  we  perceive,  that  Wisconsin,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
eaualled  pressure  of  the  times,  is  steadily  advancing  in  her 
educational  interests.  The  marked  improvement  in  our  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  especially  the  gratifying  success  which  has 
attended  the  Teachers'  institutes,  under  the  direction  of 
Chancellor  Babnard,  held  during  the  past  Autumn,  should  be 
regarded  as  among  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  When 
teachers  are  alive  to  the  great  importance  of  their  calling,  and 
evince  an  ardent  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  their  high  duties, 
we  may  be  sure  the  schools  throughout  the  State  wiU  feel  the 
beneficial  influence  which  must  naturally  result  from  such  feel- 
ings and  such  efforts.  Last  year  the  total  amount  paid  out  in 
the  State  for  teachers'  wages  in  our  Common  Schools,  was 
$834,853  96  ;  this  vear  $536,860  66— exhibiting  an  increase 
of  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a  single  year,  which 
almost  staggers  belief.  Such  an  increase  in  expenditure  for 
the  maintenance  of  Common  Schools — of  which  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  amount  was  raised  by  direct  tax — is,  in  my 
estimation,  highly  commendable  to  the  energy,  intelligence,  and 
self-denial  of  our  people  in  such  a  time  of  unexamplea  severity. 

THE    SCHOOL   FUND. 

On  the  Ist  of  October,  1858,  the  School  Fund  proper,  after 
deducting  what  goes  to  make  up  the  Normal  Fund,  was  $2,855,- 
806  32.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1859,  after  deducting  the 
Normal  Fund,  we  find  the  School  Fund  proper  amounting  to 
$2,786,767  03.  Of  this,  there  remained  in  the  Treasury, 
September  80th,  1859,  $32,647  95  ;  which  deducted  from  the 
principal,  leaves  $2,754,119  08,  productive,  drawing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  amounts  to  $192,- 
788  34.  To  this  is  to  be  added  25  per  cent,  of  Swamp  Land 
Fund  Income  on  hand,  September  30th,  ]  859,  amounting  to 
$6,717  88 ;  and  School  Fund  Income  on  hand  at  that  (kte, 
paid  in  since  the  last  apportionment,  $45,766  19 — thus  show- 
ing a  total  of  $245,272  41,  if  all  the  interest  should  he  paid 
prior  to  the  5th  of  March  next,  subject  to  apportionment  by 
the  State  Superintendent  in  March  ensuing.  By  the  same  pro- 
cess, we  had   $240,002  11  of  School  Fund  Income  which 
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should  have  been  ready  for  apportionment  in  March,  1868  ;  but 
from  failures  to  pay  the  interest  promptly,  it  fell  short  some 
$70,000,  leaving  barely  $169,185  28  to  apportion,  which 
yielded  65  cents  to  each  child  of  school  age  in  the  State.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  if  there  will  be  a  much  larger  amount  for 
apportionment  next  March,  than  there  was  last  March.  If  the 
Legislature  should  firmly  resist  all  appeals  for  an  extension  of 
the  time  for  the  payment  of  interest,  then  we  might  perhaps 
count  on  fully  $200,000,  or  possibly  $210,000,  for  apportion- 
ment. Estimating  it  at  $200,000,  and  deducting  from  this  10 
}er  cent,  for  Town  School  Libraries,  we  should  nave  $180,000 
'or  apportionment  among  some  278,871  children,  which  might 

five  very  nearly  65  cents,  the  same  as  last  year,  to  each  child, 
lut  if  the  bad  policy  of  extending  the  time  for  the  payment  of 
interest  is  continued,  we  could  expect  no  larger  proportion  of 
the  amount  due  to  be  paid  in,  than  was  paid  in  last  year  ;  which 
would,  in  round  numoers,  amount,  with  what  is  on  hand,  to 
$174,000 — and  deducting  one-tenth  for  Town  Libraries,  we 
should  have  $156,400  for  apportioning,  or  about  56  cents  to  a 
scholar. 

We  find  the  School  Fund  proper  $69,089  29  less  this  year 
than  last.  The  large  amount  of  School  and  Swamp  lands  for- 
feited to  the  State,  which  will  this  year  reach  very  nearly 
400,000  acres,  admonish  us,  that  the  School  Fund,  upon  whicn 
so  many  of  the  children  of  the  State  rely  for  all  the  education 
they  will  ever  receive,  should  be  guarded  with  unusual  care. — 
There  is  great  danger  of  this  sacred  Fund  becoming  much  far- 
ther reduced,  from  forfeitures  of  School  and  Swamp  lands.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  it  behooves  the  Legislature  to  examine  into 
the  subject,  and  see  if  some  additional  legislation  is  mot  de- 
manded, to  restrain  the  counties  from  imposing  excessive  taxa- 
tion on  non-resident  School,  Swamp  and  University  lands. 
Many,  very  many,  of  the  forfeitures  which  occur,  result,  I  am 
persuaded,  from  this  cause;  and  thus  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  are  being  thrown  back  upon  the  State,  after  the  purchas- 
ers have  paia  the  interest  for  several  years,  and  thus  the 
School,  University,  Normal  and  Drainage  Funds  are  dimin- 
ished, and  the  annual  accruing  interest  lessened.  While  I 
would  make  no  plea  designed  to  benefit  the  speculator  alone,  I 
do  feel  that  any  violation,  in  letter  or  spirit,  of  that  part  of  our 
Constitution  which  requires  that  "  the  rule  of  taxation  shall  be 
uniform,"  is  unjust  towards  those  who  have  purchased  these 
lands  in  good  fa^th,  and  are  annually  paying  their  seven  per 
cent,  interest  for  the  maintenance  of  Free  .Schools;  and  permit- 
tins  counties  to  impose  exorbitant  taxes  upon  non-resident 
lands  of  this  class,  is  inflicting  a  real  injury  upon  the  whole 
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State,  and  especially  upon  the  poor,  by  causing  the  forfeiture 
of  the  lands,  and  the  diminution  of  the  several  funds,  and  their 
respective  incomes,  set  apart  for  State  educational  purposes. 

I  will  venture  to  cite  a  case  in  point.  In  the  State  JoumaL 
of  February  last,  "  an  unfortunate  land-owner,"  as  he  termed 
himself,  stated  that  he  held  a  school  section  in  the  town  of  Bo- 
yina,  Outagamie  county,  town  24,  range  16,  section  16;  that 
it  was  understood,  at  that  time,  there  was  only  one  settler  in 
the  entire  township  of  36  miles  square,  and  with  little  pro- 
bability of  the  land  being  required  for  settlement  or  cultivation 
for  many  years.  That  the  taxes  for  the  year  1857,  returned  to 
the  County  Treasurer,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $l48  65,  and 
for  the  year  1858,  to  the  sum  of  $85.  The  first  mentioned  tax 
was  returned  by  the  County  Treasurer  to  the  State  Treasurer; 
and  under  Chapter  82  of  the  General  Laws  of  1856,  he  added 
25  per  cent.,  amounting  to  $87  23  —  making  the  tax  of  1857, 
$185  88.  The  same  course,  it  was  stated,  would  be  followed 
with  the  tax  of  1858,  to  which,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1859,  would 
be  added  $21  25.  Assuming  these  taxes  to  have  been  paid  on 
the  first  of  June,  1859,  the  amount  of  tax  was  $233  o5,  and 
the  25  per  cent,  added,  $68  48,  making  together  $302  13— 
being  a  charge  of  $68  48  on  the  non-payment  of  $148  65  for 
one  year,  ana  $85  for  one  day.  The  aggrieved  writer  closes 
his  case  with  this  pertinent  inquiry:  ^^  May  I  be  allowed  to  ask, 
if  a  charge  exceeding  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  loan  of 
money,  is  designated  as  usury,  what  is  the  proper  name  of  a 
transaction,  such  as  the  above,  to  which  the  State  is  a  party  ?" 
.  I  have  cited  this  case  as  one  of  a  large  class,  as  giving  a 
clue  to  the  causes  why  so  large  an  amount  of  Schoo),  Univer- 
sity and  Swamp  lands  are  forfeited;  and  then  the  excessive 
county  taxes  are  paid  by  the  State,  which  eventually  comes  out 
of  the  sacred  Funds  dedicated  to  the  education  of  our  children. 
I  appeal  to  the  Legislature  to  give  to  this  subject  their  careful 
consideration,  and  see  if  a  proper  remedy  cannot  be  applied, 
and  our  educational  funds  protected  from  these  unjust  forays 
upon  them. 

By  Chapter  201,  of  the  General  Laws  of  1859,  certain  penal- 
ties imposed  for  neglect  to  pay  interest  when  due,  were  to  oe  re- 
mitted; by  the  operation  of  which,  some  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, as  was  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  would  have 
been  taken  from  the  School  and  University  funds,  had  not  the 
Commissioners  of  the  School  and  University  lands,  for  certain 
reasons  which  seemed  conclusive  to  them,  as  they  did  also  to  me, 
declined  remitting  any  penalties  under  the  law  in  question.  It 
would  seem,  from  the  investigations  of  the  Commissioners, 

that  the  law  was  not  passed  according  to  the  constitutional  re- 
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quirements.  It  appears  to  me,  that  this  law,  if  not  null  and 
void,  should  be  promptly  repealed.  Thousands  of  contracts 
are  annually  made  in  our  State  with  teachers,  relying  in  good 
faith  upon  the  punctualitjr  of  the  State  in  making  the  appor- 
tionment; but  when  penalties  are  freely  remitted,  we  shall  find 
a  growing  laxity  in  paying  school  interest,  calculating  upon 
bad  precedents  for  either  extension  of  time,  or  remission  of 
penalties— and  then  the  consequence  is,  either  a  comparatively 
small  amount  to  apportion,  or  a  postponement  of  the  time  of 
apportionment^  either  of  which  works  a  sad  disappointment  to 
the  over  four  thousand  school  districts  in  the  State,  and,  if 
postponed,  often  causes  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  districts 
to  pay  their  teachers  according  to  contract  at  the  close  of  their 
term  of  seryice. 

In  my  last  year's  Report,  I  took  occasion  to  enter  somewhat 
minutely  into  the  condition  of  the  School  Fund,  and  the  sour- 
ces for  its  augmentation.  Nothing  has  since  occurred  that  ma- 
terially affects  those  statements  and  conclusions.  If  our  legis- 
lators could  but  fully  realize  the  importance  of  our  Common 
School  educationalinterests,  they  would,  I  am  sure,  labor  more 
earnestly  for  the  preservation  of  the  School  Fund  intact,  and 
seek  diligently  how  to  increase  it.  When  we  bear  in  mind,  that 
for  teachers'  wages,  libraries,  school  houses  and  fixtures,  we  are 
annually  paying  nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars^  or, 
upon  an  average,  two  and  a  half  dollars  annually  for  the  edu- 
cation of  every  child  of  school  age  in  the  State,  we  begin  to 
comprehend  something  of  the  vastness  of  the  educational  inte- 
rests we  have  at  stake.  And  great  as  it  really  is,  this,  after 
all,  is  but  a  sordid  view  of  the  matter,  and  bears  no  compari- 
son to  that  higher  view  we  should  all  take,  of  the  intellectual 
advancement  and  future  well-being  of  nearly  three  hundred  thou- 
sand children,  whose  chief,  if  not  only,  reliance  is  on  the  Com- 
mon Schools  provided  for  them. 

Whatever  tends  to  permanently  increase  the  School  Fund, 
will,  of  course,  prove  a  lasting  blessing  to  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  State.  I  think  no  man  can  make  a  candid  ex- 
amination into  the  condition  of  our  School  Fund,  which  is  now 
actually  diminishing  in  amount,  and,  in  this  connection,  ob- 
serve the  steady  annual  increase  of  children  of  school  age,  but 
must  be  impressed  with  the  stern,  unpleasant  fact,  that  the 
amount  per  scholar  to  be  annually  a|)portioned  by  the  State 
must  gradually  decrease,  unless  provision  is  speedily  made  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  School  Fund. 

I  doubt  not  that  proper  efforts  will  continue  to  be  made  to 
obtain  from  the  General  Government  the  five  per  cent,  fund  so 
long  withheld  from  the  State,  and  the  140,000  acres  withheld 
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of  the  original  500,000  acre  school  tract.  These  would  make 
quite  an  aSdition  to  the  School  Fund.  The  policy  of  hurry- 
ing the  school  and  swamp  lands  into  market  at  the  low  prices 
at  which  they  now  rule,  is  questionable.  Might  it  not  be  the 
wiser  policy,  to  materially  increase  their  price,  even  if  it 
should  postpone  their  sale  for  a  few  years  ?  It  would  be  bet- 
ter, it  seems  to  me,  that  these  lands  when  sold,  should  be  sold 
only  to  actual  settlers,  and  whatever  excess  beyond  the  present 
low  price  is  paid  for  them,  should  go  directly  into  the  educa- 
tional funds  of  the  State,  rather  than  into  the  pockets  of  spec- 
ulators. 

I  urged  in  my  former  Report,  that  the  25  per  cent,  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  swamp  lands  taken  from  the  School 
f'und  and  added  to  the  Drainage  Fund,  be  restored  to  the 
School  Fund.  If  this  could  be  done — and  I  think  it  could,  and 
still  leave,  as  I  endeavored  last  year  to  show,  amply  enough  for 
all  reasonable  drainage  purposes — and  the  swamp  lands  should 
be  judiciously  disposed  of,  we  might  safely  calculate  on  an  ad- 
dition of  fully  one  million  of  dollars  to  the  School  Fund,  from 
this  source  alone — and  such  an  addition,  with  the  present  num- 
ber  of  children  of  school  aee  in  the  State,  would  add  over  20 
ceiits  to  the  present  annual  apportionment  to  each  scholar. — 
Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  do  I  earnestly  plead  for  its 
restoration. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Hon.  RoBBRT  J.  Walker,  while  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  during  President  Polk  s  administration,  an 
additional  section  of  land,  in  each  township,  was  granted  to  the 
newly  organiz^  States  and  Territories  ;  so  that  California, 
Oregon,  Washmgton,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Minnesota,  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  have  received  two  sections  in  each  township, 
double  the  proportional  amount  of  other  Western  and  South- 
western States.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  propriety  of  memorializing  Congress  for  an  additional 
school  land  grant,  to  such  of  the  Western  and  South- Western 
States  as  have  received  only  one  section  to  each  township — 
either  an  additional  section  for  each  township,  or  such  otner 
amount  as  may  be  deemed  just  and  proper,  provided  the  Gene- 
ral Government  has  a  sufficiency  of  unsold  lands  remaining  in 
those  several  States  to  meet  the  object  sought  to  be  obtained. 
I  could  wish  our  Legislature  would  not  only  send  in  a  single 
memorial,  but  continue  to  memorialize  Congress  each  succes- 
sive year,  until  the  great  purpose  should  be  gained  ;  and  also 
memorialize  the  Legislatures  of  other  Western  and  South- 
western States,  interested  in  the  movement,  to  invite  them  to 
unite  in  memorialiifing  CongreBs,  and  securing  lfiPJ|^e|^^f^ac-^ 
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tion  on  the  part  of  the  Western  and  South  Western  members 
in  Congress  in  laboring  for  this  noble  object.  And  such  a 
measure  should  also  include  a  new  land  grant  to  each  of  our 
Western  and  South-Western  State  Universities — not  one  of 
which,  possesses  scarcely  a  pittance  of  the  fund  it  should  have. ' 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  great  work  expected  of  a  live  ana 
progressive  University,  Could  such  additional  grants  be  9e- 
cured  for  the  Common  School  and  University  Funds  of  our 
Western  and  South-Western  States,  I  feel  quite  certain  that 
the  General  Government  would  eventually  be  amply  remunera- 
ted in  the  improved  education  and  more  general  intelligence  of 
the  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pioneers  which  these 
States  will  vet  send  forth  to  settle  the  plains  and  valleys  of  the 
unnumbered  States  that  are  destined  soon  to  spring  into  exist- 
ence between  our  western  borders  and  the  Pacific  coast. 


TOWN   SCHOOL   LIBRARIES. 

On  the  8th  of  April  last,  I  issued  a  Circular  explaining  the 

E revisions  of  the  new  School  Library  Law,  with  my  views  and 
opes  of  the  new  system  which  that  law  inaugurated.  As 
some  additional  legislation  is  required  before  that  law  can  go 
fully  into  eflFect,  it  seems  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  what  has  been  enacted,  and  what  yet  m  addition  is  needed, 
that  some  notice  of  the  law  itself  should  be  briefly  given.  I 
cannot  do  this  to  better  purpose,  than  by  citing  the  Circular  is- 
sued last  spring.     It  is  as  follows: 

*'The  new  School  Library  Law,  recently  enacted  by  our 
State  Legislature,  has  four  prominent  provision!^  namely: 

"  1.  It  provides  a  permanent  Town  School  Library  Fund,  by 
setting  apart  for  this  purpose  ten  per  cent,  of  the  School  Fund 
Income,  subject  to  apportionment  in  1860,  and  annually  there- 
after, together  with  the  proceeds  of  a  special  State  tax,  to  be 
levied  each  year,  of  one-tenth  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  valua- 
tion of  taxable  property. 

^'2.  It  provides  that  this  Fund  shall  be  set  apart  specifically 
for  establishing  and  replenishing  Town  School  Libraries. 

^'3.  It  provides  that  the  books  for  these  Libraries  shall  be 
purchased  by  public  authority,  and  not  by  the  local  School 
jBoards  as  heretofore. 

<^.  It  provides  that  an  extra  number  of  the  State  Laws, 
Journals  and  Documents,  sufficient  to  supply  each  Town  and 
City  School  Library  with  a  set,  shall  be  pointed  by  the  State 
Printer,  and  delivered  to  the  State  Superintendent,  and  these 
shall  be  substantially  bound,  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
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Superintendent,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  thirty  cents  per  yolume,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
School  Library  Fund. 

*^  The  precise  manner  in  which  the  books  shall  be  purchased 
and  distnbuted,  except  that  they  shall  be  purchased  **  by  pub- 
lic authority,"  and  '^  distributea  in  some  just  proportion  among 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,"  is  not  specified  in  the  act. 
As  the  means  for  the  first  purchase,  can  not,  from  the  terms  of 
the  law,  be  collected  and  ready  for  use  until  next  Sprint,  it  was 
thought  best  not  to  encumber  the  act  with  details,  which  mi^ht 
have  embarrassed  and  endangered  its  passage.     These  details, 

Srovidin^  for  the  selection  and  purcnase  of  the  books,  their 
istribution,  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  Libra- 
ries, will  be  carefully  considered  by  Hon.  Hbnry  Barnard, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Prof.  J.  L. 
PiCKARD  of  the  Platteville  Academy,  who  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  to  make  such  revision  of  the  School  Laws 
or  the  State  as  they  may  think  necessary,  and  report  the  same 
to  the  Governor  in  season  to  be  by  him  submitted  to  the  next 
Legislature  for  its  consideration.  It  need  only  be  said  in  this 
connection,  that  every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  guard  the 
interests  of  the  State,  and  prevent,  by  every  restriction  of  law, 
the  possibility  of  swindling  or  cheating  in  the  contract  for  the 
books — ^for  upon  the  faithful  investment  of  this  sacred  fund  will 
much  of  the  popularity  and  usefulness  of  this  law  depend. 

■ "  There  never  was  a  measure  involving  new  and  additional 
taxation,  that  ever  passed  the  Legislature  with  such  unanimity. 
The  State  Superintendent's  Report,  which  strongly  urged  the 
Town  Library  system,  was  not  laid  before  the  Legislature  until 
three  weeks  before  its  adjournment ;  Mr.  Barnard,  who  had 
been  confidently  expected  here,  and  whose  personal  efforts  and 
experience  were  greatly  counted  on  in  aid  of  the  measure,  was 
detained  in  Connecticut  by  severe  illness  ;  and  the  Library  law 
was  not  introduced  until  within  eight  working  days  of  the  close 
of  the  session,  and  notwithstanding  all  these  untoward  circum- 
stances, this  measure — a  tax  measure,  too,  in  these  stringent 
times — passed  both  Houses  most  triumphantly,  by  a  vote  of  19 
to  3  in  the  Senate,  and  51  to  10  in  the  Assembly  ;  or  in  the 
aggregate,  by  a  vote  of  70  to  13.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
men  who  supported  this  noble  and  beneficent  measure,  will  lon^ 
be  remembered  with  honor  and  gratitude  by  an  intelligent  and 
appreciating  people. 

**  This  School  Library  Fund  will  amount  to  at  least  $35,000 
annually,  and  will  gradually  increase  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  School  Fund  Income,  and  the  increase  of  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State.     There  will  be  8omet^iif.g^^il^^|^^(^0 
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a  year  from  the  School  Fund  Income  ;  and  one  tenth  of  a  mill 
tax  on  the  dollar  valuation,  on  ^175,000,000  of  taxable  prop- 
erty in  the  State,  as  equalized  last  year,  would  realize  $17,- 
500, — if  the  taxable  property  should  be  equalized,  as  it  may 
be,  at  two  hundred  millions,  then  the  income  from  this  special 
Library  tax  would  amount  to  $20,000  annually.  I  snould 
conclude,  that  the  Library  Fund  will  reach  not  less .  than  $40,- 
000  a  year  within  the  next  three  years.  But  estimating  it  at 
$35,000,  it  would  give  on  an  average,  to  each  of  the  G50  towns 
and  cities  of  the  State  $53  per  year  in  books  at  wholesale 
rates  ;  and  deducting  the  probable  pro  rata  for  the  cities  and 
villages,  there  would  be  about  $40,  upon  an  average,  to  each  of 
the  rural  towns.  Estimating  the  present  population  of  the 
State  at  850,000,  and  dividing  it  by  the  number  of  towns  and 
cities,  wo  should  have  an  average  of  1,333  persons  for  eacL 
town  and  city  ;  and  $40  or  $50  per  year  in  books  for  this 
number  would  appear  but  a  very  moderate  investment.  This 
amount,  though  small,  will  nevertheless  afford  a  respectable 
beginning  for  a  Town  School  Library,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration that  a  similar  amount  will  be  added  annually  there- 
after. 

^^A  single  volume  may  serve  as  many  as  twenty-six  persons 
a  year,  each  having  its  use  two  weeks.  Many  School  Libra- 
ries have  reported  twelve  times  the  number  of  books  loaned 
annually  that  were  in  the  Library — each  volume,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, having  been  taken  out  once  a  month  during  the  entire 
year.  In  the  reports  of  the  Towm  Libraries  of  Indiana,  occur 
such  expressions  as  the  following,  which  will  not  be  lost  on  the 
public  mind:  '^Nearly  all  the  books  have  been  drawn  out  as 
many  as  twenty-five  times,  many  of  them  of tener,  and  quite  a 
numoer  of  the  books  are  not  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Library 
an  hour  before  they  are  withdrawn."  Says  another:  *^Our 
Library  is  doing  more  good  than  anything  that  has  ever  been 
done  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State.  Great  interest  is  mani- 
fested m  it  here." 

^'I  may  state  as  the  result  of  ten  years'  experience  of  the 
District  Library  system  in  Wisconsin,  that  only  about  one 
third  of  the  districts  have  any  libraries  at  all,  and  those  gene- 
rally so  small  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name, — averaging  less 
than  28  volumes  each, — and  hence  have  utterly  failed  to  fulfill 
the  great  mission  of  School  Libraries.  That  what  few  books 
have  thus  been  collected  have  been  procured,  at  high  prices,  of 
book  pedlars,  and  have  but  too  generally  related  to  Banditti 
and  JRobberSj  the  Pirate* %  Own  Booky  and  other  trashy  and 
injurious  works,  which  could  only  incite  in  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren a  desire  themselves  to  become  desperadoes.  r^         i 
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**Had  we  continued  the  District  Library  plan  in  our  State, 
and  continued  to  leave  the  districts  to  procure  a  Library  or 
not,  as  thejr  might  elect,  so  long  would  tne  Library  system  of 
Wisconsin,  it  seems  to  me,  have  proved  a  signal  failure;  but 
with  the  Town  Librarj^  plan,  as  is  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Mich- 
igan, the  State  providing  the  Libraries  for  each  town  according 
to  some  just  system  of  distribution,  carefully  selecting  books 
suitable  to  meet  the  tastes  and  wants  of  all  classes  of  commu- 
nity, replenishing  them  annually,  so  as  to  keep  each  collection 
fresh  and  attractive,  we  shall  have,  in  each  Library,  several 
times  the  number  and  variety  of  books  that  any  District  plan 
could  ever  possess.  For  instance,  suppose  each  of  a  dozen 
districts  in  a  town  was  to  have  ten  volumes  for  a  new  Library, 
6c  for  replenishing  an  old  one — the  same  ten  volumes  that 
would  be  oest  and  cheapest  for  one,  would  be  lest  and  cheapest 
for  all;  so  that  in  all  the  twelve  districts  there  would  be,  in 
truth,  but  ten  different  works;  while  upon  the  Township  plan 
there  would  be  a  htmdred  and  twenty  different  works  for  the 
game  money.  Any  one  can  readily  see  how  much  more  attrac- 
tive the  larger  number  would  be  to  both  youth  and  adults;  how 
many  more  tastes  would  be  ^ratified,  and  how  much  more 
knowledge  would  necessarily  be  diffused  among  the  people. 
The  same  amount  of  money  expended  on  the  District  plan 
would,  by  a  judicious  State  system,  purchase  fully  one-tnird 
more  volumes,  besides  securing  a  vastly  better  selection,  and 
having  the  advantage  of  a  uniform  and  far  more  permanent 
style  of  binding.  According  to  the  old  District  plan,  we 
should  always  have  had  small  and  almost  worthless  Libraries; 
by  the  Township  system,  we  shall  soon  have  large,  attractive, 
and  invaluable  collections;  and  instead  of  only  about  one'thtra 
of  the  State,  as  is  now  the  case,  having  a  few  ill-chosen  vol- 
umes, every  town  in  Wisconsin  will,  by  the  new  system,  soon 
have  its  solid  Library  of  the  choicest  works  to  gladden  the 

Joung  minds  of  our  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  chil- 
ren,  and  furnish  mental  food  for  our  other  six  hundred  thous- 
and people. 

^'  I  presume  that  provision  will  be  made,  that  should  the 
citizens  of  any  town  deem  proper,  they  may  sub-divide  their 
Town  Library  into  two  or  three  sections,  and  have  them 
placed  in  as  many  convenient  localities  for  six  months  or  a 
year,  and  then  interchange  these  sections  with  the  other  local- 
ities, and  s6  in  due  time,  the  several  sections  or  sub-divisions 
of  the  Library  would  be  placed  within  the  convenient  reach  of 
every  part  of  the  town,  thus  subserving  nearly  every  facility 
of  the  District  Library,  with  the  most  decided  superadded 
advantages.  . 
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'^  As  an  instance  illustrative  of  the  strong  feeling  of  attach- 
ment with  which  the  Township  Libraries  are  regarded  where 
they  have  been  established  and  tested,  and  how  cheeerfully  the 
expense  is  borne  by  the  people,  I  cite  the  following  from  an 
excellent  address  by  Prof.  Read  of  our  State  University :  "  I 
will  give  the  substance  of  a  conversation  which  I  had  during 
my  recent  visit  to  Indiana,  while  in  the  Auditor^s  Office,  ex- 
amining the  most  beautiful  series  of  books — the  Indiana 
School  Library.  A  farmer  from  the  remotest  township  of  the 
county  came  in.  After  a  little,  I  said  to  him,  *  Gentrt,  you 
are  heavily  taxed  here  in  Indiana;  I  have  been  running  away 
to  Wisconsin,  where  they  have  no  old  dead  horses  in  the  form 
of  canals  to  pay  for,  and  no  interest  to  pay  on  bonds  which  our 
sharp-sighted  Indiana  Commissioners  were  cheated  out  of.' — 
*  Well,'  said  he,  *  we  are  heavily  taxed,  and  this  year,  with  cur 
short  crops  and  hard  prices,  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  do  in  our 
neighborhood  to  pav  our  taxes. '  *  But,'  I  said  to  him,  *it  will 
be  the  policy  of  this  Legislature  to  diminish  taxation.'  He 
said  '  in  all  mercy  he  hoped  so.'  *  They  will  begin  upon  your 
extravagant  school  system.  Now  look  at  these  books — what  is 
the  use  of  them?  Do  they  do  a  particle  of  good?'  ^Let 
them,'  said  he,  'cut  off  what  else  they  please — let  them  even 
cut  off  the  whole  school  tax  beside,  but  the  books  wemu^t  have.* 
He  then  told  me  that  the  books  had  done  his  neighborhood 
more  good,  and  had  produced  a  greater  change  in  the  habits  of 
families,  than  anv  other  means  of  improvement  which  had  ever 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  people." 

"  And  so  it  will  be  in  Wisconsin.  The  people  will  never 
grumble  at  the  School  Library  tax,  if  the  money  is  only  wisely 
expended.  The  tax  will  be  light — one  cent  on  every  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  twenty-five  cents  on  every  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property.  '  Taxes,'  remarked  that 
far-seeing  statesman,  Edmund  Burke,  ^  taxes  for  education 
are  like  vapors,  which  rise  only  to  descend  again  to  beautify 
and  fertilize  the  earth.' 

^'  Such  was  the  interest  of  Horace  Mann  in  the  subject, 
when  requested  to  give  an  expression  as  to  the  value  of  Town 
School  Libraries  for  Wisconsin,  that  though  ill,  he  said  he  must 
write  a  word  of  good  cheer,  as  he  held  the  plan  to  be  worth 
many  more  times  than  his  life.  George  B.  Emerson,  a 
veteran  and  distinguished  educator  of  New  England,  with 
the  zeal  of  a  true  philanthropist,  urged  upon  our  Legislature 
the  speedy  adoption  of  such  a  system.  '  I  congratulate  ;^ou  and 
the  State,'  writes  Henrt  Barnard,  ^  that  your  Legislature 
has  enabled  you  to  inaugurate  a  true  Library  policy — altogeth- 
er in  advance,  in  its  practical  bearings  and  completeness,  in 
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time,  of  anything  yet  attempted.'  It  is,  indeed,  an  advnnoe 
upon  the  efforts  of  our  sister  Stated,  all  things  considered;  for, 
takins  the  three  States  which  have  adopted  the  Township  sys- 
tem, Wisconsin  will  raise  more  money,  hy  nearly  one-quarter, 
than  Michigan,  hesides  having  the  advantage  of  the  State  pur- 
chasing the  books  instead  of  the  Township  Boards,  as  is  aone 
in  Michigan;  it  is  in  advance  of  Ohio,  whose  Library  Fund  is 
provided  by  imposing  the  tenth  of  a  mill  tax,  while  ours  is 
raised  by  the  tenth  of  a  mill  tax,  and  one-tenth  of  the 
School  Fund  Income;  and  it  is  in  advance  of  Indiana,  not 
in  the  amount  of  tax  raised,  but  in  the  permanency  of  the  sys- 
tem, for  in  Indiana  the  Library  Law  is  enacted  to  be  in  force 
only  two  years,  and  then  has  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  securing  a 
two  years  renewal,  and  thus  is  subjected  to  the  danger  of  over- 
throw by  the  caprice  of  the  people,  or  through  the  mismanage- 
ment 01  those  naving  it  in  charge.  Our  Wisconsin  Library 
Law  is  in  advance  of  all  others  in  providing  a  copy  of  all  State 
Laws,  Journals  and  Documents,  substantially  bound,  for  each 
School  Library. 

"It  is  a  noble  and  beneficent  law;  and  will  yet  bo  regarded, 
when  fully  known,  and  its  benefits  begin  to  be  realized,  as  the 
most  important  educational  measure  ever  inaugurated  in  Wis- 
consin. I  confess  to  cherishing  no  ordinary  feelings  of  hope 
and  pleasure  in  view  of  the  unspeakable  good  that  must  inevit- 
ably result  from  a  judicious  expenditure,  every  twenty-five 
years,  of  fully  one  million  of  dollars  for  booKS  to  scatter 
among  our  people — procuring  not  less  than  a  million  and  a 

?uarter  of  volumes  of  the  choicest  literature  of  the  age;  and 
envy  not  the  man  who  cannot  partake  of  this  feeling  of  hope 
and  joy,  in  view  of  the  prospective  progress  and  happiness  of 
his  race." 

As  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  to  revise  the  School  Laws,  of  course  the 
additional  provisions  necessary  to  the  proper  carrying  out  of 
the  new  Library  Law  have  not  been  jointly  considered  by  them. 
I  have,  however,  had  considerable  interchange  of  views  with 
Chancellor  Barnard  upon  the  subject,  in  a  general  way ;  and 
in  these,  I  believe,  we  coincide.  As  this  Library  Law  is 
justly  regarded  by  all  friends  of  education,  in  and  out  of  the 
State,  as  a  decided  step  in  advance  of  all  our  sister  States, 
and  as  unquestionably  the  most  important  educational  measure 
ever  adopted  in  Wisconsin,  I  feel  an  unusual  anxiety  that  so 
beneficent  a  measure  should  be  carried  into  effect  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices. 

1.  Who  should  select  and  contract  for  the  hooks  t  I  said  to 
many  members  of  the  last  Legislature,  to  <3feii^5fi^o)rJ^te 
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NARD,  Hon.  A.  J.  GRAia,  and  others,  in  conversation,  several 
months  ago,  and  repeatedly  bince,  that,  in  mj  opinion,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  confide  this  power  and  responsibihty  to  the  State 
Superintendent  alone,  however  good  a  judge  of  books  he  might 
be,  and  however  pure  and  above  suspicion  might  be  his  repu- 
tation. It  woula  be  next  to  an  impossibility,  for  any  one  man 
to  have  the  selecting  and  contracting  for  from  thirty-five  to 
fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  books  in  a  single  year,  without 
exciting  the  ire  and  jealousy  of  those  publishers  whose  books 
were  not  selected,  or  whose  terms  in  competing  for  the  contract 
were,  in  their  estimation,  either  overlooked  or  overslaughed; 
and  hence  would  arise,  as  has  frequently  been  the  case,  first 
inuendoes  and  finally  grave  charges,  that  bribery  had  been 
resorted  to  by  the  more  successful  book-mongers  to  circumvent 
their  competitors,  and  accomplish  their  purpose.  Such  things, 
though  they  might  not  be  generally  believed,  would  neverthe- 
less exert  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  Superintendent's  in- 
fluence, and  often  prove  exceedingly  annoying  to  him. 

'Let  two  persons  be  associated  with  the  State  Superintendent 
to  determine  the  books  to  be  purchased,  the  style  of  binding, 
and  make  the  contract  for  them.  These  persons  should  be 
m«n  of  the  highest  intelligence,  possessing  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  books,  and  such  a  reputation  that  the  people  of  the 
whole  State  would  feel  that  their  dearest  interests  were  confi- 
ded to  safe  hands.  Thus  would  the  State  Superintendent, 
whose  duties  are  always  numerous  and  onerous,  be  partially 
relieved  from  a  heavy  responsibility,  and  have  the  benefit  of 
able  advisers  and  assistants  in  carrying  successfully  into  effect 
a  measure  fraught  with  untold  blessings  to  our  people.  With 
three  such  Commissioners  to  manage  the  whole  subject  of 
School  Libraries,  including  the  selection  of  the  books,  their 
binding,  contracting  for  them,  directing  their  distribution,  and 

Eroviding  rules  ana  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  Li- 
raries,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  distrust  their  successful 
administration  of  this  important  trust.  But,  I  would  repeat, 
the  two  persons  thus  associated  with  the  State  Superintendent, 
should  be  men  thoroughly  acquainted  with  books,  and  deeply 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  great  responsibility  of  selecting 
only  such  books  as  would  tend  to  benefit  the  heads  and  the 
hearts,  the  morals  and  intelligence,  of  their  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  readers;  and,  above  all,  men  whose  reputation  for 
integrity  -would  everywhere  give  the  assurance,  that  no  favor- 
itism would  be  practiced  by  tnem  in  purchasing  the  books,  and 
that  the  real  interest  of  the  State  would  be  invariably  con- 
sulted. Let  it  be  said  of  them  as  was  said  by  the  venerable 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Primary  Instructiog(gi4ftb|^SttWSk;f^ 
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another  class  of  educational  officers:  ^^They  are  men  who 
(mght  to  be  sought  for  with  lantern  in  hana.^^  With  good 
and  suitable  men  for  this  posiion,  everything  that  the  friends 
of  the  measure  and  the  friends  of  education  hope  for,  will  be 
secured;  but  with  an  unforfcunate  selection,  suspicions  may 
be  excited,  and  this  noblest  measure  ever  enacted  by  the 
State,  imperiled,  if  not  destroyed. 

2.  Sow  should  these  men  be  selected  ?  Either  desi^ate  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  Chancellor  of  the  State  Universi- 
tv,  sl%  ex  officio  the  proper  persons;  or  select  two  persons,  as 
the  Regents  of  the  UniversitT  are  selected,  by  joint  conven- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  to  hold  their  offices,  after  the  first 
election,  for  a  term  of  six  years — at  the  first  election,  the  two 
chosen  to  draw  lots,  one  serving  three,  and  the  other  six  years. 
K  two  were  thus  chosen,  pay  adequate  to  the  actual  services 
rendered,  should  necessarily  be  provided  ;  but  being  paid,  they 
would  unquestionably  feel  the  necessity  of  really  doing  the 
work  confided  to,  and  expected  of  them  ;  while  ex-offieio  mem- 
bers, with  their  already  multiplied  official  cares  and  duties, 
might  not  be  able  to  bestow  upon  the  subject  the  additional 
labors  and  responsibilities  necessary.  Besides,  there  would 
be  an  important  advantage  in  having  two  of  the  three  Com- 
missioners serving  long  terms,  so  when  there  should  be  a 
45hange  in  the  office  of  State  Superintendent,  still  the  ex- 
perience and  settled  policy  of  the  JBoard  would  not  be  likely 
to  be  hastily  or  inconsiderately  changed  or  ignored. 

8.  ffow  should  the  books  be  purchased?  In  briefly  discuss- 
ing this  ^mestion,  I  must  necessarily  speak  of  the  mode  of  their 
distribution.  During  my  personal  visit  last  year  to  Superin- 
tendents of  Public  Instruction,  and  other  prominent  education- 
ists, in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and  Canada 
West,  I  made  this  subject  a  matter  of  special  inquiry.  When 
the  State  supplies  School  Libraries,  the  more  common  mode  of 
procuring  the  books,  after  they  have  been  selected,  is  by  con- 
tracting with  some  individual  or  firm  to  supply  the  whole,  uni- 
formly bound,  at  prices  mutually  agreed  upon,  or  upon  the 
lowest  bid  ;  or,  as  nas  recently,  and  I  think  wisely,  been  done 
b^  Ohio,  upon  the  bestbid^  all  things  considered.  The  lowest 
bid  is  most  generally  the  dearest  in  the  end,  as  when  a  large 
<3ontract  is  secured  by  a  ruinous  bid,  the  loss  that  would  accrue 
by  an  honest  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the  contract,  is  avoided 
by  *'  the  tricks  of  the  trade,'  and  profits,  almost  as  if  by  magio, 
are  realised  instead  of  losses. 

Indiana  made  her  large  purchases  for  her  Town  School  Li- 
braries by  contracting  on  the  lowest  terms;  then  the  proper 
number  of  volumes  were  assigned  to*  each  town.    In  Canada 
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West,  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  and  able  Hon.  Edobr- 
TON  Rterson,  the  books  are  purchased  in  suitable  quantities 
direct  from  the  several  publishers  in  Great  Britain  and  America^ 
and  a  large  Depository  constantly  kept  at  Toronto,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  Provincial  Board  of  Education.  A  catalogue  is  made  out 
and  printed  of  all  the  books  m  the  Depository,  with  their  cost 
prices,  and  these  catalomies  sent  out  to  the  towns  and  districts, 
for  the  use  of  the  local  boards,  from  which  to  make  their  selec- 
tion, to  the  amount  in  value  to  which  they  may  be  entitled. 
As  all  the  books  in  the  catalomie  have  been  selected  with  great 
care,  and  been  approved  by  the  Superintendent  and  Board  of 
Education,  of  course  the  local  boards  cannot  well  make  a  bad 
selection,  unless  perchance  they  should  fail  to  secure  the  proper 
variety  to  suit  the  various  tastes  of  the  community  for  whose 
benefit  they  were  designed. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  the  people,  the  great  source  of  power, 
like  to  be  freely  consulted.  Hence  I  am  persuaded,  that  we 
should  strive,  if  possible,  to  adopt  a  system  that  will  most  di- 
rectly come  home  to  the  people  themselves.  While  I  would 
give  the  School  Library  Commissioners  large  discretionary 
powers  to  make  the  best  contract,  and  in  the  manner  which  to 
them  might  appear,  all  things  considered,  the  best  for  the  State, 
I  would  be  strongly  inclined  to  favor  this  mode  of  purchase 
and  distribution  : 

Give  the  Commissioners  optional  authority  to  contract,  on 
the  best  terms,  for  the  books  for  each  year,  uniformly  and  sub- 
stantially bound,  or  to  purchase  them  in  sheets  of  the  respective 
publishers,  and  have  them  uniformljr  bound  by  contract  on  the 
best  terms.  Then  let  the  Commissioners  have  a  Depository^ 
prepare  a  catalogue  of  the  books  properly  arranged  according 
to  subject,  with  the  wholesale  cost  price,  including  freight  ta 
Madison,  together  with  a  brief  descnption,  in  connection  with 
each  book,  of  its  character ;  and  then  let  the  proper  officers  of 
each  town  and  city  having  the  matter  in  charge,  select  the 
amount  in  books  to  which  their  town  would  be  entitled,  from 
the  catalogue  thus  furnished  them  ;  and  as  new  purchases 
would  be  made  ea«h  successive  year,  let  new  catalogues  be 
prepared  and  sent  out  to  the  several  towns  and  cities. 

This  year  the  tenth  of  a  mill  Town  Library  tax,  amounts  in 
the  ag^egate  on  the  $168,620,238  70  of  the  equalized  property 
valuation  of  the  State,  to  $16,862  02*  It  will  be  hardly 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  whole  of  this  amount  will  be 
promptly  collected.  Add  to  this  amount,  one  tenth  of  the 
School  Fund  Income,  which  will  be  likely  to  reach  from  $17,000 
to  $20,000,  and  we  shall  have  altogether  not  to  exceed  $35,000 
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for  the  purchase  of  books  for  School  Libraries  next  spring.  To 
give  the  towns^  or  such  of  them  as  might  wish  to  do  so,  the 
privilege  of  selecting  from  the  catalogue  their  portion  of  the 
$36,000  worth  of  books  to  supply  the  whole  State,  would  ren- 
der it  necesaary  to  have  a  larger  supply  on  hand  than  the 
$35,000  would  purchase.  To  illustrate  tnis  point :  Suppose 
a  person  had  an  order  on  a  book-seller  for  one  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  books,  and  that  that  book-seller  had  only  one  hundred 
dollars'  worth  on  hand,  then  the  person  having  the  order  would 
have  no  chance  for  sielecting  what  he  might  wish,  but  must  take 
the  lot  iust  as  he  finds  them  ;  but  if  the  book-seller  had  one^ 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars*  worth  of  books  on  hand,  and  all 
were  good  and  standard  works,  then  there  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  choice.  So  if  the  State  invests  no  more  than  the 
precise  amount  which  may  be  on  hand  next  Spring  for  books 
for  School  Libraries,  then  there  can  be  no  chance  whatever  for 
the  towns  and  cities  to  exercise  any  choice  in  the  selection. 
To  meet  this  exigency,  let  the  Commissioners  in  contract- 
ing for  the  books,  whether  from  the  several  original  publish- 
ers, or  from  a  single  individual  or  firm,  purchase  say  one-third 
or  one-half  more  in  value,  and  consequently  in  variety,  than 
the  School  Library  funds  would  then  pa^  for,  and  this  excess 
be  contracted  to  be  paid  for  the  following  spring ;  and  thus 
this  plan  of  over-lapping  each  successive  year  could  be  kept 
up,  as  long  as  it  might  be  deemed  desirable,  without  neces- 
sarily incurring  therefor  any  additional  expense  to  the  State 
whatever — for  publishers  generally  will  gladly  make  fair  terms 
to  secure  so  large  and  reliable  patronage.  As  all  the  books 
purchased  should  be  of  a  character  calculated  for  permanent 
usefulness,  what  remained  over,  after  the  selections  of  the  year 
had  been  made  b^  the  towns  and  cities,  would  go  towards  mak- 
ing up  the  collection  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  School  Library  Commissioners  should  give  bonds  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  in  such  amount  as  the 
Legislature  should  deem  proper  ;  and  all  their  acts,  contracts 
and  vouchers  should  undergo  a  ririd  examination  annually  by 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legislature  for  the  investigation  of 
the  several  State  Department. 

With  such  Commissioners,  such  powers,  and  such  a  plan  for 
selecting,  purchasing  and  distributing  the  books,  with  authori- 
ty to  make  the  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Libraries,  1  should  confidently  look  for  the  tri- 
umphant success  of  our  noble  Town  School  Library  system. 
Then  make  the  Town  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  City  Boards 
of  Education,  the  local  boards  for  hsiving  charge  of  the  Li- 
braries for  their  several  towns  and  cities,  with  power  to  divide 
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the  Libraries  into  two  or  three  sections,  and  alternate  their 
localities,  if  the  people  could  thus  be  better  accommodated 
than  by  having  the  whole  kept  together  in  a  single  collection ; 
and  with  power  also,  to  appoint  the  Librarian  or  Librarians, 
and  when  necessary,  to  designate  some  small  remuneration  for 
keeping  the  Libraries  open  at  least  one  half  day  in  each  week, 
to  be  paid  by  the  Town,  or  by  a  cent  tax  imposed  for  the  use 
of  each  rolume  taken  from  the  Library,  or  by  penalties  for 
over-keeping  the  books,  or  from  all  these  sources  together. 

As  to  the  "just  proportion*'  in  which  the  books  should  be 
distributed  to  the  several  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  better  plan  can  be  adopted,  than  to  appor- 
tion pro  rata  the  amount  -to  which  they  would  be  entitled  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  upon  the  same  statistical  returns,  as  the  annual 
apportionment  is  made  of  the  School  Fund  Licome.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  will  be  alike  simple,  just,  and  satisfactory  to  tho 
people. 

Provision  should  be  made,  authorizing  such  districts  as  see 
proper  to  do  so,  to  vote  their  existing  district  libraries  gra- 
tuitously to  the  town,  to  be  added  to  the  Town  Library. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  School  Law  relating  to  Dis- 
trict Libraries,  should  be  repealed  ;  and  should  School  Libra- 
ry Commissioners  be  appointed  or  elected,  to  them  should  be 
confided  the  duty  of  procuring  the  binding  of  the  State  Laws, 
Journals  and  Documents  already  provided  oy  law  for  the  Town 
Libraries. 

Having  briefly  presented  this  subject  in  all  its  bearings — a 
subject,  permit  me  to  add,  to  which  I  have  given  more  than 
common  thought  and  attention,  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
vast  influence  it  is  calculated  to  exert  on  the  future  intellectual 
well-being  of  the  State — I  earnestly  entreat  for  it  that  con- 
sideration from  the  Legislature  which  its  nature  and  impor- 
tance so  imperatively  demand. 


TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM  OF  aOTBRNMENT. 

I  devoted  several  pages  of  my  former  Report  to  the  subject 
of  substituting  the  Township  System  of  School  Government 
for  our  present  arbitrary,  inefficient  and  troublesome  district 
system.  My  convictions  of  the  propriety  of  this  change  are 
so  decided,  that  I  beg  once  more  to  call  the  respectful  attention 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  subject.  If  the  change  was  calcula- 
ted to  impose  any  additional  expense  upon  the  people,  I  should 
not,  in  times  like  these,  deem  it  either  wise  or  impolitic  to  urge 
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its  adoption.  The  Township  system  has  been  adopted  and 
works  admirably  in  Indiana,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio;  and  has 
been  warmly  ur^ed  in  Massachusetts,  by  those  three  able  suc- 
cessive Secretaries  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
HoRAGB  Mann,  Barnas  Sears,  and  Georqe  S.  Boutwell, 
and  some  progress  has  been  made  in  securing  this  better  sys- 
tem in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

I  do  not  now  propose  to  go  again  into  a  lengthy  argument 
upon  the  subject;  but  wishing  that  the  matter  may  oe  kept 
prominently  before  the  people^  even  if  the  Legislature  should 
not  deem  it  advisable  to  act  upon  it  at  present,  I  will  venture 
to  repeat  the  deductions  of  my  former  argument: 

Such  a  system  of  Township  school  government,  with  the  ab- 
rogation ot  the  district  system,  would  produce,  among  others, 
the  following  beneficial  results,  viz: 

1.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  our  State,  which  re- 
quires ^'the  establishment  of  district  schools  as  nearly  uniform 
as  practicable,*'  would,  by  constituting  the  Township  as  the 
district,  be  mere  fairly  carried  out;  and  hence  the  State 
School  Fund  income  would  be  much  more  equally  distributed 
than  it  now  is. 

2.  Taxation  for  school  purposes  would  be  better  equalized, 
for,  under  the  present  district  system,  the  people  of  some  dis- 
tricts, owing  to  the  smallness  of  both  their  numbers  and  taxa  • 
ble  property,  pay  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  their  neighbor- 
ing wealthier  districts,  and  get  no  more — often  much  less  in 
quantity  and  value,  fcr  it;  and  in  joint  districts,  the  several 
parts  composing  them,  tre,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  very 
unequally  taxed. 

3.  All  the  primary  scuools  of  the  town  would  be  held  the 
same  length  of  time,  thus  producing  an  equality  of  school  privi- 
leges which  does  not,  and  tannot,  exist  under  the  old  district 
plan;  for  instances  are  not  van  ting  in  our  State,  where  a  poor 
and  weak  district,  with  grett  difficulty,  and  heavy  ta2;ation, 
manages  to  maintain  a  three  months'  school,  and  that  kept  by  a 
cheap  and  perhaps  almost  worthless  teacher;  while  the  adjoin- 
ing wealthy  district,  with  comparatively  light  taxation,  easily 
sustains  a  ten  months'  school,  ^ith  an  able  and  successful 
teacher.  This  is  exceedingly  unequal,  and  bears  heavily  and 
unjustly  upon  the  poor,  and  fails  t(i  carry  out  the  heavenly  in- 
junction, "Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens." 

4.  By  the  Township  plan,  there  wWld  be  a  juster  distribu- 
tion and  equalization  of  teachers,  suitable  to  the  several  locali- 
ties; and  less  of  the  favoritism  practised,  Mitil^9§^'tj'^AJPf^B^^^ 
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district  system,  in  employing  relatives  to  teach  the  schools — 
for  in  a  Town  Board  of  only  three  members,  there  would  be 
less  opportunity  of  practising  it  than  by  the  present  half  a  do- 
zen to  a  dozen  District  Boards  in  the  town. 

6.  There  would  be  more  uniformity  and  adaptation  in  school- 
houses;  for  they  would  be  built  economically,  by  the  lowest 
and  best  bidder,  and  not,  as  is  now  too  often  the  case,  by  one 
or  more  members  of  the  District  Board,  on  pretty  much  his  or 
their  own  terms;  and  such  localities  as  now  neglect  to  provide 
good,  comfortable  school-houses,  would  have  them  provided  for 
Uiem,  and  the  children  of  such  stingy,  miserly  souls  would  no 
longer  suffer  for  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  acquire  an  educa- 
tion, which  would  be  worth  vastly  more  to  them  than  all  the 
wealth,  without  it,  which  their  ignorant  and  niggardly  parents 
could  ever  heap  together. 

6.  It  would  not  only  be  a  far  better,  but  a  far  cheaper  sys- 
tem to  maintain,  lopping  off  the  weak,  ineflScieni  and  worthless 
schools,  and  dividing  the  larger  and  unwieldy  ones;  lessening 
the  number  of  oflScers,  as  the  Town  Board  of  three  officers 
would  perform  all  the  necessary  school  duties  of  the  town,  and 
do  it  cheaper  and  better  than  the  half  a  doaen  or  more  local 
Boards  ot  at  least  six  times  as  many  officers;  and  instead  of 
selecting  eighteen  or  more  persons  in  a  township,  as  is  now  the 
case,  for  these  local  boards,  the  people  vould  select  three  of 
the  very  best  and  most  efficient  for  the  Town  Board.  Here 
would  be  a  great  saving  of  expense,  and  the  objects  sought 
more  equally  obtained,  better  m  quality,  and  far  more  useful 
to  the  people. 

7.  By  abrogating  the  district  and  joint  district  system,  we 
should  be  doing  away  at  once  with  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  troubles,  wranglings,  contentions,  and  petty  jealous- 
ies, incident  to  the  district  systen;  and  would,  at  the  same 
time,  put  an  end  to  that  greatest  bane  of  the  system,  the  con- 
stant ensmalling  of  districts,  to  gratify  whims  and  caprices,  and 
oftentimes  to  adjust  an  angry  controversy,  thus  steadily  lessen- 
ing the  ability  of  such  dismembered  districts  to  either  employ 
a  good  teacher,  or  maintain  a  school  even  the  legal  requirement 
of  three  months. 

8.  It  would  give  to  the  people  all  over  the  State  the  perfect 
freedom,  while  taxed  in  thair  own  town,  to  send  their  children 
to  any  public  school,  witlout  regard  to  district,  township,  or 
county  lines — thus,  in  the  enlightened  spirit  of  progressive 
legislation,  doing  away  with  an  oppressive  restriction  already 
too  long  and  too  patiectly  borne  by  the  people,  and  which  has 
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only  been  productive  of  inconvenience,  injustice  and  inequality, 
and  deprived  many  a  worthy  tax-paying  family  of  invaluable 
school  privileges. 

9.  While  the  primary  schools  generally  cannot  well  be  gra- 
ded, and  but  little  effected  in  the  way  of  properly  classifying 
the  pupils,  yet  under  the  Township  system,  each  town  contain- 
ing a  specific  number  of  inhabitants,  or  a  certain  amount  of 
taxable  property,  or  both,  could  have  its  Central  Graded  High 
School,  free  to  all  of  a  certain  age,  say  between  ten  or  twelve 
and  twenty  years  of  age — this  Central  School  to  be  kept  in  ses- 
sion ten  months  in  eadi  year.  With  such  a  Graded  School  in 
each  town,  for  the  more  advanced  youth,  the  accruing  benefits 
would  be  of  so  decided  and  general  a  character,  that  the  plan 
could  not  but  meet  with  the  most  universal  favor. 

10.  And  lastly,  but  not  least  in  importance,  by  this  Town- 
ship system,  females — who,  hj  their  proverbial  lovre  and  affec- 
tion for  children,  b^  their  patience  and  long-suffering,  and  by 
their  thousand  winning  ways,  are  so  peculiarly  adapted  by  their 
Creator  as  the  natural  teachers  of  the  young — could  be  employ- 
ed in  nearly  all  the  primary  schools,  leaving  only  the  Central 
High  School  to  be  provided  in  part  with  male  teachers  ;  and 
thus  would  the  same  amount  of  money  now  expended  in  a  ma- 
jority of  towns  in  the  State,  employing  for  the  same  district  a 
male  teacher  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  a  female  another,  fur- 
nish to  the  people  fullv  one-thtrd  more,  and  vastly  better 
adapted  instruction  for  the  young. 

Some  such  system  as  this,  must,  from  the  very  necessities  of 
fhe  case,  sooner  or  later  commend  itself  to  the  practical  good 
sense  of  our  people.  When  they  demand  it,  as  they  will,  then 
it  will  be  readily  and  gracefully  adopted.  And  then,  I  doubt 
not,  that  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  like  those  of  Indiana,  will 
only  wonder  that  its  very  simplicity,  economy  and  admirable 
adaptation  to  their  very  wants,  nad  not  long  ago  made  a  favora- 
ble impression  upon  their  better  judgment. 

OTHER  NEEDED  REtORMS. 

In  my  former  Report,  I  favored  the  adoption  of  the  system 
of  County  Superintendents,  the  formation  of  a  State  Board  of 
Bducation,the  procurement  of  accredited  works  on  School  Ar- 
chitecture for  each  town  in  the  State,  the  authorization  of  the 
State  Superintendent  to  issue  Educational  Tracts,  and  a 
change  of  time  for  electing  the  Superintendent,  with  an  in- 
crease of  his  term  of  service.     I  still  favor  these  several  mea- 
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Bures,  though  I  do  not  say  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  them 
all  at  present.     The  County  Superintendency,  thougb  great 

food  would,  as  I  firmly  believe,  grow  out  of  it,  yet  as  it  would 
e  attended  with  considerable  expense,  I  should  hardly  think 
'  it  wise  to  press  such  a  measure  in  these  times  of  pecuniary 
stringency.  As  to  the  great  and  pressing  need  of  works  on 
School  Architecture — relating  to  a  matter  concerning  which 
so  much  of  the  people's  money  is  not  only  wasted,  but  abso- 
lutely devoted  to  the  erection  of  charnel-houses  for  their  chil- 
dren— I  trust  the  new  School  Library  Law,  if  wisely  admin- 
istered, will  make  the  necessary  provision  for  this  great  public 
want. 

NULLIFYING  THB  SUPBRINTENDBNT'S  DECISIONS. 

Last  year  I  pointed  out  the  fact,  that  Town  Superintendents, 
and  Town  Clerks,  sometimes  assumed  the  prerogative  of  dis- 
obeying the  decisions  and  orders  of  the  State  Superintendent ; 
and  to  meet  such  cases,  section  7th  of  chapter  20p  of  the  Gen- 
eral Laws  of  1859  was  enacted.  There  has  since  occurred  a 
case  wherein  a  majority  of  a  District  Board  have  utterly  re- 
fused to  obey  a  decision  of  the  State  Superintendent  in  an 
appeal  case — thus  virtually  nullifying  his  decision,  though  the 
laws  declare  that  all  such  decisions  ^^  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive." A  still  further  amendment  to  section  89  of  chapter 
twenty-third  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  necessary,  making  it 
the  duty  of  the  Town  Superintendent  to  remove  from  office 
any  member  of  a  District  [Board  who  may  be  guilty  of  refusing 
to  carry  into  effect  any  decision  or  order  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, and  that  such  person  or  persons  so  removed  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  re-appointment. 

TRAVELING  OF  STATE    SUPERINTENDENT. 

During  the  past  year,  the  following  counties  have  been  visit- 
ed by  the  State  Superintendent  or  his  Assistant,  and  addresses 
generally  delivered,  in  one  county  at  two  different  points,  and 
m  anotner  at  three — namely,  Dane,  Columbia,  Green  Lake, 
Milwaukee,  Portage,  Bichland,  Bock,  Sauk,  and  Waushara. 

NEW  EDITION   OP  THB   SCHOOL   CODE. 

Such  was  the  demand  for  School  Laws,  that  soon  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  last  Legislature,  a  new  edition  was  prepar- 
ed, including  all  the  amendments  and  additions  enacted  at  the 
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last  session,  and  a  lar^e  number  of  them  have  been  sent  to  the 
several  school  officers  m  need  of  them.  Some  of  the  frontier 
counties  had  never  before  had  a  sinsle  copy,  and  their  school 
officers  were  greatly  at  loss  to  kno\f  how  properly  to  discharge 
their  duties,  and  secure  for  their  districts  the  benefits  and  pri- 
vileges of  our  system  of  Free  Schools.  I  found  what  appeared 
to  me  sufficient  authority  to  prepare  such  revision  and  order  its 
printing  in  Section  64,  Ohap.  10,  and  Section  99,  Chap.  23, 
of  the  Kevised  Statutes;  and  in  the  law  relating  to  Public 
Printing,  which  clearly  implies  that  the  head  of  each  State  De- 
partment is  expected  to  judge  of  the  special  printing  necessary 
for  his  particular  Department.  Ana  added  to  sdl  this,  the 
pressing  necessities  of  the  case  seemed  to  justify  the  printing 
of  a  new  edition,  even  had  the  provisions  of  law  been  less  spe- 
cific in  authorizing  its  publication. 


WBB81>BB  S  UNABRIDGBB   BICTIONART. 

The  600  copies  of  Webster* s  Unabridged  Dictionary^  au- 
thorized, by  the  last  Legislature,  to  be  purchased  by  the  State 
Superintendent,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Governor, 
were  obtained  of  the  publishers,  who  consented  to  furnish  the 
new  illustrated,  Pictorial  edition,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  less 
valuable  edition  formerly  supplied  to  the  State.  They  came 
in  good  order,  and,  I  believe,  have  given  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion to  all  the  districts  receiving  them. 

The  distribution  of  the  Dictionaries  on  hand  has  been  made 
to  the  towns  and  counties  in  the  subjoined  list,  in  the  order  of 
their  application : 

Bad  ^.—Harmony  4 :  Unira  8 ;  Bergen  8 ;   Greenwood  4 ;  Clinton  8 ; 

Whitestown  3;  Hamburg  3:  Forest  4, 36 

^roim.— Hollands ;  QlenmoreS ;  New  Denmark 4 ;  Bookland4 ;  Howard  4,  17 

Bv/a2o.— BeWidere  1 ;  MaxTille  8 ;  Cross  8 ;  Alma  8 ;  Naples  4, 14 

(7aliime<.— Harrison  6 ;  Rantoal  3 ;  Briliion  3, 9 

C/orA.— Pine  Valley  8 ;  Lewis  3. 6 

C^o/tunMa.-— Columbus  8 ;  Lowvilie  3:  Soott  3, 7 

^rot^on/.— Freemw  7 ;  Soott  13 ;  waazeka  6, 36 

/>afM.— Berry  1 ;  Dunn  1 :  Perry  8 ;  Burke  1 ;  Blaok  Earth  3 ;  Madison  3,  10 
/>od'y€.~BeaTer  Dam  1;  Chester  1;   Le  Roy  1;   Portland  1;   Ashippun  1; 

Westlbr  d  1 , 6 

2>oor.— Gibraltar  4 ;  Liberty  Groye  1, 6 

Dougku. — Superior  3^ 3 

J>utin, — ^Dunn  6;  Spring  Brook  6, 10 

il?atf  Claire.— Bridge  Creek  3;  Halfmoon4, 6 

JVMMidtiXac.— Bosendalel;  Spring  Vale  1;  Forest  1;  Kldorado  1;  Fond 

duLao6;  Osceola  6;  Metomen3;  Alto  3;  Byron3, 31 

fffOfK.— Potosi  3;  BlueRiyerS;  Clamo3, 8 

Oreen. — Jefferson  6;  Monroe  6, •^. .10 

Grun  ZaA«.— Seneoa  4;  Green  Lake  1;  Berlin  8;  Mar]^|ii|.clh>vVrp00^1C^ 
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Jozra.— Mineral  Point  3;  Mifflin  8;  Linden  2-  Waldwiok  3;  Pnlaaki  7, 18 

Jackson.-^lrving  3;  Hixton  3;  Northfield  2;  Bristol  7, 16 

Jefferson, — Aztalan  3;  JefFerson  1 ;  Concord  2,  6 

Jwuau. — Lemonweir  1;  Qermantown  4;   Seren  Mile  Creek  4;  Lindina  2; 

Armenia  2, 18 

Kewaunee. — Carlton  4, 4 

Kenoeha, — Kenosha  7, 7 

LaCroeee. — Jackson  3;  Holland  4;  Onalaska  4;  Farmington  4;  Bangor  4,  19 
La  Fai/eUe.^Be\mont  4;  Center  2;  New  Diggings  1 ;   Argyle  3 ;   Wiota  3; 

Benton  1, « . .  14 

La  Pointe. — La  Pointe  1, I 

Manitowoc. — Two  Rivers  3j  Misbicott  5;  Gibson  1;  Cooperstown  4;  Frank- 
lin 6, 18 

Marathon. — Mosinee  1 ;  Jenny  2, 8 

Marquette, — Buffalo  3  ;  Springfield  4 ;  Oxford  1, ^ 8 

Milwaukee. — City  of  Milwaukee  12, 12 

Monroe. — Portland  10  ;  Angelo  4  j    La  Fayette  4 ;    Adrian  2  ;    Tomah  6  ; 

Bidgeville  4, 29 

Oconto.— Marinette  6  ;  Stiles  8, 8 

Outagamie. — Hortonia  2 ;  Medina  1 ;  Appleton  2  ;  Embarras  2, 7 

Ozaukee, — Cedarbnrg  1  ;  Fredonia  1, 3 

Ptfptn.— Waubek  4»  4 

Pierce, — Diamond  I3lnff  1;    Trimbelle  4;    Greenwood  3;  Perry  2;  Pleasant 

Valleys, 18 

PoZA.— Alden  3, 8 

Portff^«.— Stevens  Point  12;  Amherst  4;  Almond  6;  Stockton  8;  Lanark  6; 

Buena  Vista  5, 40 

Racine. — Racine  4 :  Burlington  2, 6 

iZicA^mf.— Rockbridge  2  ;  Marshall  4 -.Dayton  8 ;   Eagle  6  ;   Henriettas: 
Akan  2:  Bloom  4;  Richland  6;  Buena  Vista  2 ;  Sylvan  6 ;  Westford 

6:  Willow  6, 66 

i?ocA;.— Harmony  1;  Newark  9;  Beloit  2;  Clinton  1;  Rock  1, 14 

St,  Croix. — Ceylon  2;  Hudson  2;  Erin  Prairie  3;  St.  Josephs  1;  Hammond 

4;  Richmond  3;  Somerset  1, 16 

/S^auA.— Woodland  2;  Freedom  5;  Fairfield  1 ;  Baraboo  1, 9 

Sheboygan. — Mitchell  2;  Herman  1 ;  Plymouth  1 ;  Lima  2, 6 

7V«»pe/cau.--Preston  4;  Arcadia  1 ;  Trempeleau  6, 10 

Walworth,— ^hVkTon  12;  Linn  2;  Delavan  2, 16 

Washington. — Hartford  4, '. 4 

Waukesha, — Oconomowoc  2, 2 

YTau/yoca.— Tola  2;  Scandinavia  5;  Weyauwega  5;  Lind  3;  Union  3, 18 

YTatMAara.— Oasis  3;  Bloomfield  3;  Hancock  7;  Deerfield  2, 15 

Winnebago, — Winchester  2;  Oshkosh  2;  Algoma  1, 6 

FbcHi.— Dexter  8, 3 

ToUl, 613 


Supt,  of  Pub.  Instruction  in  aceU  with  State  of  Wisconsin, 

1859.  Cr,        Dr, 

Feb.    7th.    To  Dictionaries  on  hand  at  the  settlement  with  Inves- 

tijEating  Committee  of  the  Legislature, 7 

Aug.  Ist.     Dictionaries  purchased  as  per  act  of  Legislature,  ap- 
proved March  17,  1859, 600 

"  Dictionaries  returned  from  Kenosha  County, 6 

.Distribution  of  Dictionaries  as  above  (613)  as  per 
vouchers  in  the  office  of  this  Department, 618 


Total, . 
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According  to  the  best  data  of  this  Department,  as  ^iven  in 
my  last  year's  Beport,  not  very  far  from  8,250  Dictionaries 
had  then  been  distributed,  and  now  607  others,  not  reckoning 
the  6  returned  copies  which  have  already  been  once  counted  as 
distributed,  and  we  have  a  total  of  8,807  copies  distributed  to 
the  several  cities  and  districts  of  the  State.  All  the  copies 
the  State  has  ordered  have  been  distributed;  and  there  are 
now  applications  on  file  for  something  like  seventy-five  copies. 
Many  other  districts  must  be  unsupplied,  as  there  are  in  the 
State,  as  shown  by  the  statistical  returns  referred  to  in  the  early 
part  of  this  Beport,  not  less  than  4,881  districts  in  the  State,  es- 
timating two  and  a  half  parts  upon  an  average  to  a  joint  district. 
This  would  show  484  districts  yet  unsupplied.;  and  as  new  dis- 
tricts are  constantly  multiplied,  and  each  separate  department 
of  a  public  school  is  entitled  to  a  copy,  it  is  evident  that  sooner 
or  later,  quite  an  additional  supply  will  be  required.  Probably 
200  copies  might  answer  for  the  ensuing  year. 

OUR  PRBB  SCHOOL  STSTBM,  THE  HOPB  OP  OUR  COUNTRY. 

There  are  four  millions  of  students,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  teachers,  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States  ;  or  one  student  for  every  five  freo  persons.  In  Wis- 
consin, with  a  population  of  900,000,  we  have  about  175,000 
children  attending  our  Free  Schools — or  one  to  every  five  of 
our  population.  In  Great  Britain  there  is  one  student  ^r  every 
eight  persons  ;  in  France,  one  for  every  ten.  But  Prussia  ex- 
hibits the  largest  number  in  school  attendance,  and  consequently 
the  smallest  number  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  In  the 
Prussian  standing  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- six  thous- 
and men,  but  two  soldiers  are  unable  to  read ;  and  of  two  mil- 
lions and  nine  hundred  thousand  children  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fourteen  at  the  last  census,  two  millions  and  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  were  actually  attending  the 
public  schools.  We  need  here  in  Wisconsin  to  take  shame  to 
ourselves  when  we  are  reminded,  that  at  the  census  of  1850, 
out  of  a  population  of  805,000,  we  returned  6,458  persons, 
over  the  age  of  twenty  years,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write; 
and  I  have  been  assured  by  Mr.  Maoraw,  the  Prison  Commis- 
sioner, that  there  are  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  inmates  in  our 
State  Prison  who  have  any  claims  to  scholarship,  the  great 
mass  being  sadly  ignorant  and  depraved.  When  tne  census  is 
taken  next  year,  if.  we  have  made  no  improvement,  we  shall 
have  placed  upon  the  records  of  the  nation  the  humiliating  fact 
of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  persons,  over  the  age  of 
twenty,  unable  to  read  or  write.    I  trust  the  number  may  not 
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prove  so  large.  If  we  do  justice  to  our  children,  and  afford 
th^m  every  possible  means  of  intellectual  improvement  within 
our  power,  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
when  there  will  be  found  within  our  borders  few  or  none  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  classed  among  the  totally  illiterate. 

Our  Free  Schools  are  emphatically  the  hope  of  our  country. 
The  knowledge  they  will  impart,  with  their  constantly  i jiproved 
methods,  and  a  higher  standard  of  education,  will  give  to  the 
next  generation  a  power  for  good,  which  few  are  now  willing  to 
concede,  or  hopeful  enough  to  anticipate.  And  above  all,  do  I 
delight  in  the  beautiful  belief,  that  the  struggling  children  of  pov- 
erty of  to-day,  who  are  wending  their  way  through  swamps,  and 
fields,  and  storms,  and  difficulties,  poorly  clad  without,  but  ani- 
mated by  manly  hearts  and  noble  impulses,  and  firmly  bent  on 
the  high  resolve  to  actpiire  an  education — that  these  noble 
youth,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  knowledge,  will,  a  few  years 
hence,  wield  the  destinies  of  our  country,  and  prove  a  blessing  to 
millions  of  our  race.  A  visitor  going  into  a  Free  School  in 
Boston  during  a  recent  half-year  examination,  observed  two  fine 
looking  boys,  one  of  whom  had  just  taken  the  first  prize,  and 
the  other  the  second.  Said  the  teacher,  ^^  The  boy  who  took 
the  first  prize  is  the  son  of  the  man  who  saws  my  wood  ;  the 
boy  who  took  the  second,  is  the  son  of  the  Governor  of  our 
State."  And  such  must  ever  be  the  legitimate  results  of  the 
Free  School  system,  placing  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and 
the  ^oor,  upon  a  common  level — where  unconquerable  devotion 
and  intrinsic  worth,  however  humble  or  however  poor,  alone 
secure  the  prize. 

OHANOELLOR  BARNARD'S  SBRVIOBS. 

First  and  foremost  in  this  great  work  of  providing  a  better 
education  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  and,  like  Saul,  the  son 
of  Kish,  a  head  and  shoulders  above  all  his  fellows,  is  Hbnrt 
Barnard.  He  comes  to  us  ripe  in  educational  experience, 
and  is  devoting,  with  unflagging  energy,  the  best  years  of  his 
life  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  marked  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  series  of  Teachers'  Institutes  held 
at  various  points  in  our  State  during  the  past  Autumn,  we 
have  the  strongest  assurance  for  the  future.  Our  Normal 
Schools,  our  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Teachers'  Associations — 
these  all-important  agencies  in  elevating  the  character  of  Free 
Schools — will  all  feel  the  genial  influence  of  his  persuasive  in- 
structions, and  the  moulding  power  of  his  zeal,  his  talents,  and 
hisjzenius. 

With  such  a  leader,  all  should  feel  proud  to  follow  ;  and  for  r^ 
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such  an  educator,  all  untiring,  as  he  is,  in  devisinff  plans  for 
the  attainment  of  a  vet  higher  standard  of  intellectual  improye- 
ment,  we  should  all— legislators,  school  officers,  teachers  and 
people — feel  it  alike  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  strengthen  his 
oands,  and  encourage  his  efforts. 

CONOLUSIOK. 

About  retiring  forever  from  the  position  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  some 
progress  has  been  made,  during  my  two  years'  term  of  service, 
m  the  great  cause  of  primary  education  in  Wisconsin.  During 
that  period,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  87,326  children  of 
school  age ;  of  620  school  districts  ;  of  272  school  libraries, 
and  of  13,869  volumes  ;  and  the  average  for  the  two  years  of 
the  number  of  volumes  taken  out  for  reading  is  considerably 
more  than  twice  the  number  taken  out  the  year  preceding.  The 
increase  of  expenditures  on  school  house  property  has  been 
over  $821,000 ;  and  an  increase  of  not  less  than  $250,000  has 
been  paid  alone  for  instruction  in  our  primary  schools  ;  while 
the  total  expenditure  for  the  past  two  years,  for  school  houses, 
fixtures,  libraries,  and  instructional  purposes  has  exceeded  the 
sum  of  one  milliony  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

There  have  been,  during  the  two  past  years,  two  editions  of 
the  School  Code  prepared  and  publisned,  and  fully  9,000  copies 
supplied  to  school  officers;  1,164  copies  of  Webster's  Una- 
bridged Dictionary  distributed  to  the  districts;  not  less  than 
5,000  business  letters  answered  ;  nearly  a  hundred  appeal  cases 
considered  and  decided  ;  many  thousand  circulars  and  blanks 
sent  forth  to  every  part  of  the  State;  the  opinions  and  decisions 
of  the  Department  for  the  first  time  published,  and  given  reg- 
ularly in  the  columns  of  the  ably-conducted  and  valuable 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education;  and,  in  repeated  instances, 
State  school  moneys  saved  to  towns  by  kindly  pointing  out  er- 
rors in  their  returns,  and  patiently  urging  tneir  correction. — 
Hundreds,  if  not  thousanas,  of  district  difficulties  have  been 
amicably  adjusted,  and  the  cause  of  education  thereby  promot- 
ed. Several  important  amendments  to  the  School  Coae  have 
been  secured;  and  last,  though  not  least,  a  new  School  Library 
system  adopted,  that  has  called  forth  the  highest  commenda- 
tions of  the  wise  and  the  good  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Union 
— a  system  that  must  prove  an  unfailing  source  of  untold  use- 
fulness and  happiness  to  the  noble  army  of  youth,  and  ^^  the 
toiling  millions,  of  our  State,  for  all  coming  time.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  office  has  been  systematized,  and  attended  to 
promptly;  so  that,  according  to  the  testimony  ^pfjth^  ^©(j^^ 


84 

▼estigating  Committee,  '^  a  new  order  of  things  has  been  estab- 
lished from  that  heretofore  found  in  the  management  of  the 
Department." 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  just  complaints  or  accusations  have 
been  made,  that  the  appropriate  business  of  the  Department 
has  ever  been  neglected,  or  partiality  or  prejudice  exercised  in 

E'yine  opinions,  or  rendering  decisions.  Whatever  complaints 
kve  been  made  against  me,  relate  to  reforms  and  improvements 
which  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  felt  it  mj  duty  to  urge  in  behalf 
of  the  great  cause  of  primary  education;  and  for  contending  also, 
earnestly  for  moral,  and  as  earnestly  deprecating  sectarian,  in- 
struction in  our  public  schools  ;  and  pleading  for  the  sacred 
preservation  of  the  School  Fund,  consecrated  to  the  education 
of  our  children.  In  view  of  these  things,  I  feel  like  adopting 
the  eloquent  and  touching  language  of  BuRKB  :  '^  No  f  the 
charges  against  me  are  all  of  one  kind — that  I  have  pushed  the 
principles  of  general  justice  and  benevolence  too  far — ^further 
than  a  cautious  policy  would  warrant,  and  further  than  the 
opinions  of  many  would  go  along  with  me.  In  every  accident 
which  may  happen  through  life,  in  pain,  in  sorrow,  m  depres- 
sion, and  distress,  I  will  call  to  mind  this  accusation,  and  be 
comforted." 

LYMAN  C.  DRAPER, 

SupH  of  Public  Instruction. 
Madison,  Dec.  10th,  1859. 
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TABLE  No.  IV, 

SHOWINa 

APPORTIONMENT  OP  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME— 1859. 


Cooniies  and  Towns. 


Adams — 

Adams, 

Chester, 

Dell  Prairie, 

Easton, 

Grand  Marsh,.... 

Jackson, 

Quinoj, 

Richfield^. 

Strong's  Prairie,. 

Springrille. 

White  Creek, . . . . 

Preston, 

New  Haven, 

Leola, 

Rome, 

Verona, 

Biownville, 


Bad  Ax- 
Webster, 

Greenwood,... 
Harmony,.... 
Hillsborough, 

Stirling, 

Viroqua,  .   .. 

Forest,.' 

Whitestown,. . 

Union, 

Franklin,  .... 
Kickapoo,  . . . . 
Wheatland,... 
Christiana,... 
Jefiferson,  . . . . 

Liberty, 

Bergen,  

Clinton 

Hamburg,.... 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment. 

100 

964  00 

125 

80  00 

809 

197  76 

118 

72  32 

178 

110  72 

195 

124  80 

177 

113  28 

117 

74  88 

826 

208  64 

233 

149  12 

98 

59  42 

88 

56  82 

200 

128  00 

22 


2,271 


98 

118 

97 

190 

180 

548 

87 

43 

53 

296 

305 

177 

232 

438 


58 

19 

119 


8,C53 


14  08 


$1,453  44 


$62  72 

76  52 

62  08 

121  60 

115  20 

847  52 

55  68 

27  52 

33  92 

189  44 

195  20 

113  28 

148  48 

280  82 


37  12 
12  16 
76  76 


$1,953  92 
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Table  Ifo.  JF.— continued. 


Connties  and  Towns. 


Bbowh — 

OreenBay  City... 
Green  Bay  Town, 

Pittsford, 

New  Denmark, . . . 

Lawrence, 

Howard, 

Depere  Village... 

BelleTue, 

WrigbtB  Town,... 

Morrison, 

Holland, 

Howardborough,.. 

Bockland, 

Depere, 

Glenmore, 

Suamico, 


BuffALO — 

Alma. 

Baflfalo, 

Belvidere,.... 
Bloomington,. 
Cold  Springs,. 

Cross, 

Eagle  Mills,. 
Gilmanton, . . . 

Nelson, 

Naples, 

Waumandee,.. 


No.  of 
Children. 


Apportion- 
ment. 


917 
1,446 


188 
203 
429 
201 
278 
166 
76 
214 
141 
118 
126 
113 
160 


4,776 


116 

126 

112 

85 


Calumet— 

Brothertown,. 

Brillion, 

Charlestown,. 

Chilton, 

New  Holstein, 

Rantoul. 

Stockbridge,.. 
Woodville,.... 
Harrison,.... 


81 


73 
127 


713 


55 
261 
856 
302 

83 
376 
104 
259 

2,195 


$586  88 
926  24 


88  82 

161  92 

274  66 

128  64 

177  92 

106  24 

48  64 

136  96 

90  24 

75  52 

80  64 

72  82 

102  40 


$3,056  64 


$74  24 
8(^64 
71  68 
22  40 
59  52 


19  84 


46  72 
81  28 


$456  82 


$255  36 

85  20 

167  04 

277  84 

193  28 

53  12 

240  64 

66  56 

165  76 

$1,404  80 
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Table  No.  IV. — continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Childpcn. 

ment. 

104 

966  66 

79 

60  66 

86 

66  04 

369 

$172  16 

60 

$32  00 

121 

77  44 

11 

704 

182 

$116  48 

876 

$660  44 

260 

166  40 

212 

186  68 

262 

167  68 

328 

209  92 

239 

162  96 

270 

172  80 

261 

160  64 

96 

61  44 

2,794 

$1,788  16 

261 

$160  64 

888 

212  48 

416 

266  24 

787 

471  68 

413 

264  82 

426 

272  64 

284 

181  76 

344 

220  16 

822 

206  08 

284 

181  76 

461 

296  04 

886 

246  40 

402 

267  28 

882 

244  48 

416 

265  60 

121 

77  44 

1,081 

691  84 

'481 

276  84 

882 

212  48 

302 

193  28 

266 

170  24 

600 

820  00 

8,887 

$6,687  68 

Chippiwa— 

•  Chippewa  Falls 
Eagle  Point,. . . 
La  Fayette,.... 


Cla&k— 

Weston, 

Pine  Vallej, 

Levis, 

CEAwroBD — 

Prairie  da  Chien, 

Eastman, 

Marietta, 

Seneca, 

Soott,. 

Utioa, 

ClajtoD, 

Freeman, 

Wanzeka, 


Columbia— 

Arlington, 

Caledonia, 

Portland, 

Columbus, 

Dekorra, 

Fountain  Prairie, 
Ft.  Winnebago,... 

Hampden, 

Leeds, 

Lowrille, 

Lodij     

LewistoD, 

Marcellon, 

Newport,... 

Otsego, 

Pacific, 

Portage, 

Randolph, , 

Soott, 

Spring  Vale, 

West  Point* 

Wyocena, 


"UigiTized'b 
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Table  No.  IV. — continued. 


Conntles  and  Towns. 


Albion, 

Black  Earth,  .... 
Blooming  Groye, . 
BlueMoands,.... 

Bristol, 

Burko, 

Berry, 

Christiana, 

Cottage  Grove, . . . 
Cross  Plains,  .... 

Dane, 4... 

Deerfield, 

Dunkirk, 

Dunn, 

Fitchbarg, 

Madison, 

Madison  City,  . . . 

Medina, , 

Middleton, 

Montrose, 

Oregon, 

Peny, 

Primrose, 

Pleasant  Springs, 

Roxbury, 

Rutland, 

Bay, 

Spiing  Dale, 

Springfield, 

Son  Prairie, 

Vermont, 

Vienna, 

Verona, 

Westport, 

Windsor, 

York 


DODGl^ 

Ashippon, 

Beayer  Dam, . . . . , 
Beayer  Dam  City, 

Burnet, 

Calamus, 

Chester, 

Clyman, 

Elba, 

Emmet, 

Herman,.. « 

Pox  Lake, 

Hubbard, 

HustUford, 


No.  of 
Children. 


419 
342 
261 
281 
446 
830 
205 
578 
492 
874 
367 
336 
593 
831 
427 
224 

2,144 
405 
454 
340 
451 
227 
349 
498 
487 
457 
805 
818 
404 
873 
204 
218 
468 

«  306 
840 
878 


16,082 


603 
546 
877 
865 
886 
619 
570 
548 
589 
677 
848 


jjgitizeci 


Apportion- 
ment. 


$268  16 
218  88 
167  04 

179  84 
285  44 
211  20 
131  20 
369  93 
314  88 
239  36 
234  88 
215  04 
379  52 
211  84 

278  28 
148  86 

1,872  le 
259  20 
290  56* 
217  60 
288  64 
145  28^ 
228  86 
818  72 

279  68 
292  48 
195  20 
203  52 
258  56 
288  72 

180  56 
189  52 
299  52 
195  84 
217  60 
241  92 


$9,652  48 


$885  92 
349  44 
561  28 
238  60 
215  04 
396  16 
864  00 
850  72 
376  96 
433  28 
542  72 
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Table  No.  JF.— continued. 


Ootinties  and  Towns. 


D  ODOK — continued. 

Le  Boy, .     . . . 

Lomira, 

Lowell, 

Oak  Oroye,... 

Lebanon, 

Portland, 

Bubieon,  .... 

Shields, 

Theresa, 

Trenton, 

Westford, 

Williamstown, 


DOOB 


Otumba,  .... 
Gibraltar,... 
Forestyille, .. 
Washington, . 


DOTJOLAS— 

Superior,. 


Dunn— 

Menomonee, . . 

Dunn, 

£aa  Galla,  . . . 
Bock  Creek... 
Spring  Brook, 


'.) 


Eau  Claibb— 

£au  Claire, . . 
Half  Moon,  . . 
Bridge  Creek, 
Brunswick, . . 


PoHD  3>u  Lac— 

Fond  du  Lac.  (City,) . 

Bipon,  (City,) 

Waupun,  (Village,} 
Fonadu  Lao,. 

Bipon,  

Waupun, 

Metomen,  .... 

Alto, 

Byron, 

Bosendale,  . . . 


No.  of 
Children. 


399 
408 
781 
736 
702 
460 
805 
607 
789 
651 
188 
722 


15,339 


280 
105 


835 


174 


60 

111 

56 

87 

139 


458 


274 

131 

92 

63 


560 


1,889 
533 
698 
455 

300 


587 
428 
457 

Digit477by 


Apportion- 
ment. 


9255  86 
261  12 
499  84 
471  04 
449  28 
288  00 
515  20 
388  48 
504  96 
416  64 
120  82 
462  08 


99,816  96 


$147  20 
67  20 


$214  40 


$111  86 


$38  40 

71  04 
35  84 
55  68 
88  96 


$289  92 


$176  86 
83  84 
68  88 
49  82 


$358  40 


$1,176  96 
841  12 
446  72 
291  20 
192  00 


876  68 
278  92 
292  48 
806  28 
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TdbU  No.  IV. — continued. 


Gottnties  and  Towns. 


FoiTD  sn  Lac — continued, 

Spring  Yale, 

Oakfield,..   ...... 

LamartinOj 

Empire, 

£1  Dorado, 

Friendship, 

Calumet, 

Tayeheodah, 

Ashford, 

Forest, 

Eden. 

Marshfield, 

Anbam, 

Osceola, 


Obant — 

BeetoTrn, 

Clifton. 

CassTille, 

Ellenboro, 

Fennimore,.... 

Harrison, 

Hazel  Green,  . . 
Jamestown,  ... 

Lima, 

Little  Grant,... 

Liberty, 

Lancaster, 

Marion, 

MUlTille, 

Musooda, 

Paris, 

Patch  Grove,  . . 

Plattville, 

Potosi, 

Smeltzer, 

Waterloo, 

Wyalusing, .... 

Wingville, 

Blue  River, 

Hickory  Grove,. 
Waterstown, . . . 


'Gbisn— 

Albany, . . 
Adams,... 
Brooklyn, 
Clamo,...( 
Cadiz, 


No.  or 
Children. 


485 
420 
882 
823 
478 
342 
550 
583 
610 
472 
428 
487 
888 
822 


11,944 


470 
377 
525 
863 
510 
418 
958 
476 
899 
188 
172 
716 
820 
619 
346 
263 
402 
1,088 
1,003 
459 
198 
212 
240 
106 
193 
139 


11,010 


486 
249 


445 


Apportion- 
ment. 


$310  40 
268  80 
244  48 
206  72 
305  92 
154  88 
352  00 
373  12 
390  40 
802  08 
278  92 
811  68 
248  82 
206  08 


97,644  16 


$300  80 
241  28 
386  00 
232  82 
826  40 
267  52 
613  12 
304  64 
255  86 
120  82 
110  08 
458  24 
204  80 
396  16 
157  44 
168  82 
257  38 
664  82 
641  92 
293  76 
126  72 
135  68 
153  60 

67  84 
128  52 

88  96 


$7,046  40 


$311  04 
159  86 
252  80 
486  48 
284  80 
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Tahle  No.  JF.— continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Qbuit— eonttfitiMi. 

Deoator, 

Jefferson,  . . . . 

Jordan, 

Monroe,. 

Mt.  PleaBant, . 

Exeter, 

York, 

Washington, . . 
Spring  Qroye, 
Sylyester, . . . . 
ifew  Glaras, . . 


Qaiur  Laki— 

Berlin,  (City,) . . . . 

Berlin, 

Brooklyn, 

Dayton, 

Green  Lake, 

Kingston, 

Manchester, 

Marquette, 

Mackford, 

Princeton, 

Ste.  Marie,. 

Seneca, 

Markesan  Village, 


Iowa— 

Arena, 

Clyde, 

Dodgeyille,  ...•••.< 

Highland, , 

Linden, , 

MifOin, 

Mineral  Point, 

Mineral  Point  City, 

Pulaski, 

Ridgeway,... 

Wyoming, 

Waldwiok, 


Jacksoh— 
Albion, . 
Alma,.. 
Bristol, 
Hixton, 
Irving, 


No.  of 
Children. 


689 
669 
863 
919 
444 
866 
328 
807 
483 
484 
302 


7,280 


707 


279 
419 
846 
888 
201 
888 
692 
229 
161 
127 


4,698 


392 
221 

1,260 
810 
689 
460 
608 

1,209 
841 
703 
296 
408 


7,226 


890 
162 
164 
80 
114 


Apportion- 
ment. ... 


$376  96 
367,76 

226  92 
688  16 
284  16 

227  20 
146  92 
196  48 
809  12 
809  76 
198  28 


«4,669  20 


$462  48 
246  12 
261  62 
178  66 
268  16 
221  44 
248  82 
128  64 
246  12 
378  88 
146  66 
96  64 
81  28 


$2,942  72 


$260  88 
141  44 

806  40 
618  40 
408  96 
288  00 
821  92 
778  76 
218  24 
449  92 
188  80 


$4,624  64 


$249  60 

97  28 

104  96 

61  20 

72  96. 
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Tahle  No.  IV. — continued. 


Coonties  and  Toims. 


Jacksok — eontinued. 
Manchester, . . 
Noxihfield,.... 


La  Poiwtb — 

La  Pointe,. 
Bajpoit,  . . 


JlFFlBSON— 

Altaian, 

Jefferson, 

Koshkonong, 

Watertown, 

Oakland, 

Ixonia, 

Lake  Mills, 

Milford, 

Cold  Spring, 

FarmingUm, 

Palmyra, 

Waterloo, 

Hebron, 

Cono<Hrd, 

SolliYan, 

Watertown,  (City,) 


JumiAV — 

Marion, 

Snnunit, 

Fountain, 

Lemonwier, 

Wonweoo, 

Lindina, 

Armenia, 

Germantown, 

Lisbon, 

Kildare, 

Oranse. 

Neeedah. 

Plymouth, 

Clearfield, 

Lyndon, 

Seven  Mile  Creek, 


8f 


No.  of 
Children. 


A  pportion 
ment. 


40 


978 


87 


37 


806 
989 
842 

1,009 
402 
726 
668 
645 
861 
656 
676 
607 
878 
662 
679 

2,019 


11,208 


107 
148 
120 
878 
167 
613 

72 
224 
278 
246 

68 
147 
168 

24 

79 
128 


2,837 


$26  60 
24  82 


626  92 


$28  68 


$28  68 


$195  84 
682  96 
688  88 
646  76 
267  28 
464  64 
860  82 
848  80 
224  64 
419  20 
482  00 
888  48 
241  92 

869  68 

870  66 
1,292  16 


$7,178  12 


$68  48 
94  72 

76  80 
241  92 
100  48 
828  82 

46  08 

148  86 

174  72 

167  44 

40  82 

94  08 

104  82 

15  86 

60  66 

77  72 


$1,815  68 
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Table  No.  JF.— continued. 


Gonnties  and  Towns. 


Kbwavnbi— 

Wolf, 

Carlton, . . . 
Bed  Biyer, 
Montpelier, 
Casco,  .... 
Franklin,  . 
Corjville, , 
Kewaunee, 


ElNOSHA — 

Kenosha,  (City,) 
Pleasant  Prairie, 

Bristol, 

Salem, 

Wheatland, 

Brighton, 

Paris, 

Somers, 


La  Cbossi — 

Greenfield, 

La  Crosse  City,. 
Bachanan, ...... 

CampbeU, 

Onalaska, 

Holland, 

Jackson, 

Farmington,  . . . . 

Bums, 

Barre, 

Neshonoc, 

Bangor, 


Lafayette— 

^'gyle, 

Belmont, 

Benton, 

Centre, 

Elk  Groye, 

Fayette, 

Gratiot, 

Kendall, 

Monticello, 

New  Diggings, 

White  Oak  Springs,. 
Willow  Springs,..., 
Wiota, 


No.  of 
Children. 


Apportion- 
ment. 


384 
67 

226 
30 

108 

184 
32 

147 


1,268 


1,428 
669 
611 
S43 
623 
478 
478 
472 


6,092 


206 
961 


132 
326 
80 
141 
236 
220 
278 
161 
196 


2,916 


378 
249 
880 
606 
648 
424 
413 
406 
168 
665 
262 
869 
641 


$246  76 

42  88 

144  64 

19  20 
126  72 
117  76 

20  48 
94  08 


$811  62 


$913  92 
867  76 
327  04 
347  62 
898  72 
306  92 
806  92 
302  08 


$3,268  88 


$181  20 
608  64 


84  48 
208  64 

61  20 

90  24 
150  40 
140  80 
177  92 

96  64 
126  44 


$1,866  60 


$241  92 
169  86 
631  20 
387  20 
350  72 
271  36 
264  82 
269  84 
97  92 
425  60 
161  28 
236  16 
410  24 
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Table  No.  IV.- 


-continued. 


ConntieB  and  Towns. 


No.  of 
Children. 


Apportion- 
ment. 


La  Patitti — continued — 

Wayne, 

ShnllBburg, 


288 
984 


7,100 


Manitowoc— 

Buchanan, 

Cato, 

Centreville, 

Cooperstown, 

Eaton, 

Franklin 

Kossuth, 

Manitowoo, 

Manitowoo  Bapids, 

Maple  Oroye, 

Meeme,. 

Mishioott, 

Newton, 

Bookland, 

Sohleswis, 

Two  RlTers, 


Marathon — 

Wausau,  .. 
Mosinee.. . . 
Ban  Cliore,. 
Jenney,.... 
Texas,...  . 


821 
451 
895 
822 
181 
886 
468 
1,108 
474 
248 
878 
674 
488 
168 
170 
809 


7,005 


182 
115 


88 


385 


Mi&QiriTTN — 

Buffalo, 

Chiystal  Lake, 

Harris, . . . 

Moundville, , . 

Montello, 

Mecan, 

Neshkoro, 

Newton, 

Oxford, 

Packwankee, 

Shields. 

Springfield, 

westfield, .s* 

Ohiystal  Lake,— (additional) 


291 
185 
186 
878 
262 
160 
.95 
220 
262 
215 
222 
106 
157 
19 

2,753 


$149  12 
597  76 


»4,W4 


$205  44 
288  64 
252  80 
206  08 
115  84 
214  40 
299  52 
705  92 
808  86 
168  T2 
241  92 
481  86 
812  82 
190  82 
108  80 
517  76 


$4,483  20 


$116  48 
78  60 


24  82 


$214  40 


$186  24 

118  40 

119  04 
288  72 
167  68 
102  40 

60  80 
140  80 
167  68 
137  60 
142  08 

67  84 
100  48 

12  16 

$1,761  92 
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Table  No.  IV.- 


-continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


No.  of 
Children. 


Apportion- 
ment. 


MlLWAUKIK— 

Franklin, 

Greenfield, 

Wauwatosa, 

Granyille. 

Oak  Creek, 

Lake, 

Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee  City, 


MOKKOK— 

Adrian,  ... 
Aneelo,.... 

Clifton, 

Eaton, 

Qlendale,.., 
Greenfield, . 

Leon, 

La  Fayette, 
Le  Boy,.... 
Little  Falls, 
Portland,.., 
BidgeTille, . . 
Sparta,.... . 
Soeldon, . . . 
Tomah,...., 
Wellington,. 
Wilton, 


OCOKTO— 

Marinette,. 
Oconto,.... 

Stiles, 

Pehsaukee, 


OVTAOAVIB — 

Appleton  (City), 

Boylna, 

Buchanan, 

Center, 

Ellington, 

Embarrass, ' 

Freedom, % 

Grand  Chute, 

GrecnTille,.\ 

Hortonia, 

Kaukana...... 


677 

974 

1,019 

1,033 

821 

738 

927 

13,349 


19,583 


123 

126 

80 

20 

88 

217 

195 

87 

64 

122 

156 

111 

491 

106 

81 

63 

126 


2,205 


159 
271 
114 
101 


645 


643 
65 
105 
120 
215 
67 
267 
234 
298 
219 
349 


9483  28 
623  86 
652  16 
661  12 
525  44 
469  12 
593  28 

8,543  86 


$12,501  12 


$78  72 
80  64 
19  20 
12  80 
56  83 

188  88 

124  80 
55  68 
40  96 
78  08 
99  20 
71  04 

814  24 
67  84 
51  84 
40  82 
80  64 


$1,411  20 


$101  76 

178  44 

73  96 

64  64 


$412  80 


$411  62 

41  60 
67  20 
76  80 

137  60 

42  88 
170  88 
149  76 
187  52 
140  16 
223  36 
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Table  No.  JF.— continued. 


Gonnties  and  Tonus. 


OuTAOAMii— «<mtt»ue(^ 

Liberty, 

Medina, 


Oeaitkii— 

Belgium, 

Oedarbarg, 

Fredonis, 

Grafton, 

Mequon, 

Port  Washington,, 
daukyille, 


POLK- 


Le  Roy.... 
St.  Croix,. 
Alden,.... 
Sterling,.. 


PiKSOB — 

Presoott, 

Riyer  Fails, 

Oak  Groye, 

Clifton, 

MarteVl,'.'.'.*.'.'.'.'.'. 

Isabelle. 

Hartlana, 

Pleasant  Valley,. 

•   Trenton. 

Trimbelle, 

Diamond  Blaff,... 


l^OKTAGl — 

Amherst, 

Almond, 

Belmont, 

Buena  Vista,.. 

Lanark 

Linwood, 

New  Hope....... 

Pine  Grove,... . 

Plover, 

Stevens  Point,. 
Stockton, 


.    No.  of 
Children. 


68 
179 


3,819 


1,000 
1,161 
708 
690 
1,829 
984 
676 


6,548 


182 
98 
13 


J88_ 

880 
164 
50 
43 
41 
69 
35 

ioi' 

85 
109 


1,088 


78 
187 
173 
163 
129 

28 
120 

98 
288 
658 
184 

1,951 


Apportion- 
ment 


$40  82 
114  56 


$1,804  16 


$640  00 
748  04 
458  12 
441  60 
850  56 
629  76 
432  64 


$4,190  72 


$116  48 

59  52 

8  32 


$184  82 

$211  20 
104  96 
82  00 
27  52 
26  24 
44  16 
22  40 

'"65'28 
22  40 
69  76 
88  40 

$664  82 


$49  92 

87  68 

110  72 

104  82 

82  56 

14  72 

76  80 

62  72 

184  32 

357  12 

117  76 

$1,248  6i 
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Table  No.  JF.— continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Pipiir— 

Pepin 

Bear  Creek, . 

Albany, 

Frankfort,... 
Waubeck,.... 
Lima, 

Raoinb— 

Burlington, . . 
Rochester,... 

Dover, 

Waterford,... 

Norway, 

Yorkville,.... 
Raymond,.... 
Caledonia, . . . 

Racine, 

Mt.  Pleasant, 
Racine  City,. 

Richland— 

Akan, 

Bloom, 

Buena  Vista, 

Dayton, 

Eagle, 

Forest, 

Henrietta, . . . 
Ithica...... .. 

Marshall, . . . . 

Roekbridge,. . 
Richland, . . . . 

Richmond, . . . 
Riohwood, . . . 

Sylvan, 

Westford, 

Willew, 

Rook — 

Avon, 

Beloit, 

Bradford, 

Center, 

Clinton, 

Fulton, 

Harmony, . . . . 
Janesville, . . . 


No.  of 
Children. 


Apportion- 
ment. 


856 
123 
22 
41 
58 
18 


613 


832 
381 
436 
563 
363 
514 
476 
642 
437 
547 
3,248 


8,434 


86 
221 
332 
188 
238 
185 
179 
388 
216 
196 
335 
242 
343 
195 
187 
125 


$227  84 
78  72 
14  08 
26  24 
87  12 
8  82 


S392  82 


9532  48 
243  84 
279  04 
360  32 
232  82 
328  96 
304  64 
410  88 
279  68 
850  08 
,2,076  52 


$5,397  76 


$55  04 
141  44 
212  48 
120  82 
152  82 

118  40 
114  56 
248  82 
138  24 
125  44 
214  40 
154  88 
219  52 
124  80 

119  68 
80  00 


3,666   $2,839  84 


390 
270 
437 
389 
613 
749 
340 
841 


$249^60 
172  80 
279  68 
248  96 
892  32 
479  86 

217  60 

218  24 
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Table  No.  IV. — continued. 


ConntieB  and  Towns. 


Book — continued — 

Johnstown, 

Lima, 

La  Prairie, 

MUton. 

Magnolia, 

Newark, 

Porter, 

Plymouth, 

Kock, 

Spring  Valley,.... 

Turtle, 

Union, 

Janeaville,  (City). 
Beloit,  (City) 


Shawano— 

Richmond,. . . 
Shawano,.... 
Belle  Plain,. 
Matteson, .' . . 
Waukejohn, . 


Sauk— 

Prairie  du  Sac,. 

Franklin, 

Honey  Creek,. . . 

Westfield, 

Dellona, 

Baraboo, 

Excelsior, 

Winfield, 

Woodland, 

Reedsburg,. ... 

Marston, 

Troy, 

Washington,.   .. 
Greenfield...... 

EiDgston, 

Spring  Green,.. 

Freedom, 

Fairfield, 

Merrimac, 

New  Buffalo,.... 


Tbikpsliau, 

Trempeleau,. 
Gale, 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment. 

441 

$282  24 

433 

277  12 

298 

190  72 

554 

354  56 

443 

283  52 

409 

300  16 

487 

811  68 

465 

297  60 

452 

289  28 

898 

264  72 

482 

308  48 

683 

437  12 

8,556 

2,275  84 

1,383 

853  12 

14,028 

$8,974  12 

50 


$32  00 


50 

$82  00 

623 

$398  72 

353 

225  92 

366 

234  24 

284 

181  76 

213 

136  32 

706 

451  8^ 

268 

171  62 

224 

143  36 

125 

80  00 

472 

302  08 

474 

303  36 

263 

168  32 

388 

216  32 

212 

135  68 

363 

232  32 

287 

183  68 

216 

138  24 

229 

146  56 

262 

167  68 

429 

274  56 

6,707 

$4,292  48 

298 

$190  72 

Digitile^y ' 
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Table  No.  IV.- 


continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Tbimpilbau — continued — 

Arcadia, 

Preston, 

Sumner, 


Shbbotoam — 

Sheboygan,  , 
^,  Sheboygan  Falls  (Village,) 
Sheboygan  Falls, 

Scott, 

Abbott,. 

HoUana, 

Mitchell, 

Lyndon, 

Lima, 

Wilson, 

Russell, 

Plymouth, 

Oreenbush, 

Hermann, 

Moselle, 

Bhine, 

Sheboygan, 


Walworth— 

Sharon, 

Parien, 

Richmond, 

Whitewater,... 

Walworth, 

Pelayan 

Sugar  Creek,.. 
La  Grange,.... 
Linn,....  .... 

Geneva, 

Lafayette, 

Troy, 

Bloomfield, . . . . 

Hudson^ 

Spring  Prairie, 

East  Troy, 

SlkHorn, 


Washihotoh— 

Addison,.... 
Barton,.... 

Erin,     

Farmington, 


No.  of 
Children. 


Apportion- 
ment. 


41 
66 


549 


1,361 
428 
647 
484 
663 
784 
856 
600 
683 
392 
140 
7«5 
509 
691 
342 
868 
322 


9,16S 


682 
664 
322 
1,107 
560 
841 
407 
502 
412 
878 
451 
'  465 
615 
594 
633 
647 
420 


9,895 


738 
469 
655 
66%. 


$26  24 
42  24 


$361  36 


$87104 
273  92 
350  08 
309  76 
358  92 
501  76 
227  84 
384  00 
437  12 
250  88 
89  60 
451  20 
326  76 
378  24 
218  88 
235  52 
206  08 


$5,865  60 


$436  48 
360  96 
206  08 
708  48 
358  40 
538  24 
260  48 
321  28 
2163  68 
666  72 
288  64 
297  60 
329  60 
380  16 
341  12 
414  08 
268  80 


$6,382  80 


$472  32 
300  16 
419  20 


^«§« 
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Table  No.  IV^ — continued. 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Washington— con^muerf. 

Germantown, 

Hartford, , 

Jackson, 

Kewoskam, , 

Polk, 

Richfield, 

Trenton, , 

Wayne 

West  Bend, 


Waukisha — 

Brookfield,... 
Pelafield,.... 

Easle, 

Genesee, 

Lisbon, 

Menomonee, . 

Merton, 

Mokwonago,. 
Muskego..... 
New  Berlin,.. 
Ooonomowoc, 

Ottawa, 

Pewaukee,... 

8«mmit, 

Vernon, 

Waukesha,. . . 


Waupaga — 

Dayton, 

Farmington, . . 
Scandinayia... 

lola 

Lina, 

Waupaca, 

St.  Lawrence, . 
Weyauwega, . . 

Royalton, 

Little  Wolf,... 

Union, 

Caledonia,.  .^ 

Mukwa, 

Lebanon, 

Bear  Creek,... 


9f 


No.  of     Apportion- 
Children.       meat. 


1,071 
924 
695 
836 
965 
875 
628 
588 
534 


9,119 


778 
627 
425 
637 
580 
829 
580 
537 
560 
740 
769 
433 
695 
480 
438 
1,803 


10,211 


205 

165 

220 

302 

398 

148 

540 

187 

53 

17 

112 

416 

106 

55 


8,247 


Uigitized  byJk=aUUy44Er 


$685  44 
691  36 
444  80 
214  40 
611  20 
560  00 
401  92 
376  33 
341  76 


«5,836  16 


$497  92 
337  28 
272  00 
407  68 
371  20 
530  56 
871  29 
343  68 
368  40 
473  60 
492  16 
277  12 
380  80 
807  20 
280  82 
833  92 


$6,685  04 


$209  92 

131  20 

105  60 

140  80 

193  28 

254  72 

91  62 

845  60 

119  68 

38  92 

10  88 

71  68 

266  24 

67  84 

35  20 


$2,078  08 
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Table  No.  JF".— continued. 


Coonties  and  Towns. 


Waushara— 

Bloomfield,.... 

Coloms. 

Dakotah. 

Deerfiela, 

Hancock, 

Leon, 

Marion. 

Monnt  Morris, 

Oasis 

Plainfield, .... 

Poysippi, , 

Bichford, 

Rose, 

Sacramento, . . 

BazTille, 

Springwater,. . , 

Warren, 

Wautoma, 


Wood— 

Centralia, 

Dexter, 

Grand  Rapids,. 

Hemlock, 

Rudolph, 

Saratoga, 


WurHKBAGO— 

Algoma, 

Black  WoU;.... 

Clayton, 

Neenah) 

Menasha....... 

Nekimi, 

Nepensknn, . . . . 

Oshkosh, 

Oshkosh  (citj,) 

Orihala, 

Omro, 

Pojgan, 

Rnshford, 

Utioa, 

Vinland, 

Winneconne,... 
Winchester,. . . . 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

Children. 

ment. 

81 

$61  84 

148 

94  72 

172 

110  08 

66 

42  24 

149 

96  86 

280 

179  20 

217 

188  88 

159 

101  76 

166 

106  24 

886 

214  40 

181 

88  84 

299 

188  76 

14 

8  96 

242 

164  88 

248 

168  72 

168 

104  82 

188 

117  12 

260 

160  00 

8,218 

92,066  82 

74 

$47  86 

284 

149  76 

46 

28  80 

68 

40  82 

114 

72  96 

530 

$889  20 

244 

$166  16 

246 

166  80 

871 

287  44 

649 

861  86 

588 

844  82 

870 

236  80 

822 

206  08 

247 

168  08 

1,708 

1,089  92 

*48 

27  62 

812 

619  68 

288 

149  12 

687 

407  68 

»  469 

298  76 

882 

212  48 

897 

264  08 

411 

268  04 

7,918 

Lili     - 

$6,064  82 

67 


RECAPITULATION  OF  TABLE  So.  IV. 

Total  number  of  Children^ 264,853 

Amount  apportioned, ^  $169,185  28 

Paid  for  Edncational  Journal, 2,187  60 

Paid  Dodge  Countj,  additional  per  Chapter  28, 

General  Laws,  1859, 114  76 

$171,487  68 

Apportionment,  64  cents  per  Scholar. 
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